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INTRODUCTION. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, April 1765. No 62. 
| Reaſons wby FAR Ne ſo often proves unprofitable. 


Gn NTLEMER, 
"__ HEN I began farming, I was warned from 
\ V 7 expecting profit, by two different ſets of peo- 
ple; Firſt, by gentlemen, who aſſured me 
nothing was to be made by it, but much, probably, would 
be loſt, if 1 had rent to pay; ſince few, who even farm- 
eld their own land, could do more than make their rents, 
and keep their horſes, by their farms. Secondly, e 
farmers, who have a mortal antipathy to what they call 
gentlemen-farmers, and are ſure to laugh very wiſely at | 
| thoſe who pretend to know any thing of the matter, treat- 
ed my idea of attempting it without ug ing moneys as Ii- 
diculous. 
Noc great encouragement. this to oats 1 bur my incli- 
nation to a country-life, and my averſion to the mere idle 
- enjoyment of it, overcame theſe prudential cautions; and 
I engaged in farming, with the expectation of, at leaſt, . 
boſe ing nothing by it. An indolent practice of buſineſs was 
not my ſcheme: thoſe who would purſue farming to ad- 
vantage, ſhould adopt the ſentiment of Statius : "Ill : 


„eile tranſmiſim mus annos, 5 
Hec avi mihi Prima dies, hac limina vitæ. 


| Whineyer the buſiteſs of huſbandry 1 is followed TY 


attention and Og, I am very well convinced it will 
prove 


T4 
prove profitable, barring particular exceptions : but there 
is ſcarce any purſuit in which more money may be loſt, 
through ignorance or negligence. | 
The rent of a farm is a very material article, though 
not in this country ſo often the cauſe of a want of Profit, 
as commonly imagined. 
In ſome parts of England, I know, the rents are ſcrewed 
| fo high, that the tenants are little better ſituated than 
day. labourers: but this is not the caſe in Suffolk; rent 
does not bear fo hard on the farmer as his ſtanding ex- 
L.-T | 
Mes of tolerable experience, who have ſeen any parcel 
of land at different ſeaſons of the year, will judge pretty 
exactly what rent it is worth; and, except in very little 
farms, the property of people in low circumſtances, I l 
know but few inſtances of a want of — owing mere- 
ly to the rent. | 
The reaſon is Frequent Grows on it ; but a near r exa- 
_ mination generally diſcovers ſome bad management, or 
accidental circumſtances, to which a failure may be attri- 
buted, as well as a high rent: however, ſome exceptions | . 
there muſt be to the beſt· founded aſſertions. : 
The ſtocking a farm is a point of great importance, and 
requires as much judgment omg gon. ach as any other point | 
In huſbandry, 
The bad ſucceſs of great numbers is owing to their not 
having a ſufficient ſum of money to begin with, which 
inevitably involves them in difficulties, and reduces their 
profit on every article of their produce. Their farms are 
under-ſtocked ; they fell at a conſtant diſadvantage ; their 
| fields are not half cultivated ; and in a ſhort ſeries of 
years, unleſs ſome lucky hit ſets them up, they grow | 
poor, in ſpite of all ae 1 7 judgment, and ap- 55 
plication. 


Even a low and a rent wil ſeldom remedy the want 
of money at ſetting out. 


The want t of judgment, | in : proportioning the quantity 
of 


ty 
of 


1 53 
of each particular kind of ſtock to the quantity and nature 
of the lands of a farm, is alſo attended with great loſs. 
For inſtance; if a farm requires four horſes, or two 


ploughs, and the farmer keeps only three, or a plough and 
a harrow, his fields cannot be ſufficiently cultivated, even 


according to the ideas of culture common among farmers; 


and, of courſe, in a few years his lands muſt be in very 
bad order, to his great annual loſs, » 


On the contrary, to overſtock himſelf with horſes, is 
to keep what will inevitably eat him out of houſe and 


home: the expences attending them are very great, and 
if they are not kept conſtantly at work, their owner muſt 


neceſſarily loſe by them. But it will not be amiſs to ex- 


Phun myſelf more particularly on this head. 
I am ſpeaking at preſent of the practice of farmers, 
ſome of whom overſtock themſelves with horſes, without 
giving their lands extraordinary ſtirrings on that account. 
If a farm, which commonly requires three horſes, has 
four kept, and is conſequently ploughed and harrowed pro- 
portionably more, the farmer will be no loſer by his fourth 
| horſe; but the caſe is very different when he is kept with. 
out being worked to the beſt advantage of the fam. 
It is not to be at once perceived how much is loſt by 


not having the number of horſes proportioned to the land; 


nor can this always be done. 


A farmer may find it neceſſary to keep four bern « and 


when he has got them, it is a chance but he could per- 


fectly well manage ſeveral fields more with them; and 


when a man has an opportunity of biring additional fields, : 
then ſhould his judgment come into play, to take no more 

than his old ſtock will manage to advantage, unleſs he has 
2 ſum of money ready to make an addition to it. 


The ſame ill conſequences attend either over or under- 


7 ſtocking a farm with all other cattle : and it would be to 
the farmer's advantage was he always to remember, that 
three beaſts, of any kind, well fed, pay better than four 
- without their bellies full. On the contrary, not to keep 


the ſtock neceſſarv, is to ſubmit to a conſtant loſs, Both 
| | - ---- ee 
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theſe ſorts of conduct are frequently followed, to the great 


unproſitableneſs of farming. 


The proportion of the paſture and arable lands of a 


farm is of great conſequence towar ds the occupier 's ma- 


king a profit of his buſineſs. 
J have already ſhewn, in one of my letters, how much 


more advantageous the former are than the latter; never- 


theleſs many farms have ſcarcely any graſs, and others none 
at all: the contrary fault, of Ms. too much, never came 125 


yet within my obſervation. 


The unprofitable practice of ploughing up paſtures =, 5 
not laying them down again, which is ſo univerſal in this 
country among farmers, whenever their landlords will al- 
low it, tends perpetually to impoveriſh them. They are 
all, to a man, mad after ploughed lands, and would wil- 


| lingly break up every acre of graſs 1 in their farms. 


So general an opinion among them would make one 


think the practice really profitable; but the contrary ap- 
pears beyond all contradiction to be the truth; I mean, 


according to the culture at preſent purſued | in this country. 
Two thirds of the land of a farm in a rich country 


| ſhould be graſs; and a little one had better all be ſo. The 
pyaſt expences of the plough, without doubt, keep many 
farmers poor, who, if their farms were graſs, would not 
run half the hazard, and enjoy a much better income. 


Particular points of bad management, for want of ſenſe 


or knowledge, through ſlovenlineſs, idleneſs, or other ob- 
ſtructions to any profitable huſbandry, are not what I mean 
to ſpeak of here, fince they are fo very various, and ſo 


totally ruinous, that no reaſoning can be anche unleſs 


all ſuch exceptions are made. 


The improper quantity of land in a farm is often a- 


gainſt the farmer's profit. | 


Very large tracks, of two or three thooſand acres, 
which are common in Nox folk, are too extenſive for one 
farm. It is impoſſible for one man to cultivate ſuch a 
quantity of land well : much of it muſt be peering, and 


put little pertedily managed 


Great 


* 


t 3 1 


Great profi indeed ariſes from moſt of theſe farms; 
but they take a very large ſum of money to ſtock and ma- 
nage them properly. 


Very ſmall ones, unleſs the farmer does the whole bu- 


ſineſs himſelf, are equally liable to objection. The me- 
dium, which is ever, in proportion, the moſt profitable, 


is that quantity of land which will admit of being ſtocked 
and farmed without the want of either any addition or di- 
minution. What I mean is this: 

Let us ſuppoſe a farm to conſiſt of ſeventy acres of land, 


twenty of them graſs, and the reſt arable, in a rich coun- 


try, the land from ten to ſixteen and ſeventeen ſhillings 


per acre; the occupier muſt keep one ſervant, and if he 
does not work hard himſelf, one labourer all the year, be- 
| ſides ſome additional help at buſy times, 


I know there are many ſiovenly men, who cultivate (if 


their management deſerves that name) ſuch farms with 
fewer hands than I have mentioned; but their conduct can 


be no rule to good farmers. Four horſes are alſo neceſſary 
| for ſuch a farm *. 


Now, for the ſame ſtanding expenees of ſervants wages, 


| horſes, Sc. the ſame number of ploughs, harrows, tum 
brils, wagg ons, Cc. &c. one hundred acres, or better, 
might be farmed with the ſame proportional profit: in 
this caſe, therefore, the tenant of ſeventy acres loſes con- 


ſiderably for want of thirty or forty more. Indeed we ſel- g 
dom meet With 2 farm nicely proportioned to the ſtock on 
T here are many very evident reaſons why farming 


ſhould prove unprofitable to gentlemen who undertake to 
=} cultivate a part of their eſtates, whether for their amuſe- 


wy ment or convenience, or, e ſpeaking, even for 
profit. 


A very fine Norfolk farm, of a large extent of country, 


the rent exceeding low, and a gentleman willing to be at 
the expence of marling, in ſuch a caſe, there is no fear of 
conſiderable profit, even without perpetual attention : but 


We are to remember the lands about Bury are light, E 


E 
in common farms, in rich countries, no profit can ariſe to 
any gentleman that does not give the buſineſs conſtant at- 
tention, and deſcend to minutis ; which may be too 
 diſagreeable for him to ſubmit to. 8 | 
What I mean by profit, is not making the rent, which 

he might receive from the tenant without trouble, and 
without hazard, but that additional ſum which is the farm- 
er's profit after his rent and all expences are paid. This 
is ſcarcely ever made by gentlemen, who farm either for 
convenience or amuſement ; and, excepting graſs-grounds, 
Jam perſuaded they loſe conſiderably by keeping land in 
their hands. The plea of growing enough for family-uſe 
of wheat, oats, Cc. is a miſtaken one; they had better by 
far buy every article, than have any thing to do with the 
plough f. 
When I am told that farming anſwers to gentlemen, 
who I know do not give the farmer's attention to the bu - 
ſineſs, I never believe it, or, at leaſt, am perſuaded that 
no regular accounts are kept. It will not be difficult to 
produce ſome good reaſons for this incredulity. 
It ſhould be remembered, that the farms which gentle 

men keep in their own hands are ſeldom above fifty, ſixty, 
ſeventy, or an hundred a year, and not often fo much. It 
is no eaſy matter for a farmer, with induſtry, ſobriety, and 
application, to make above a rent profit in ſuch a farm ; 
and I believe but ſeldom ſo much. This is with every 
advantage of underſtanding his buſineſs, applying cloſe to 
it, and doing ſome work (if his farm is ſmall, a great 
deal) himſelf: how unlikely is it therefore that a gentle 
man, who may probably want theſe advantages, ſhould 
make near that profit, or, indeed, any at 1 

* Matters ſeemingly of ſmall conſequence. E. 

+ Some gentlemen}, who have no objection to their coach - 
man's and their coach-horſes ploughing, Cc. may certainly 
keep ſome arable land in their hands with conſiderable profit, 
as all their work is clear gain. But I wauld, in the above, 
be underſtood to mean the unprofitableneſs ariſing from their | 
Keeping men and horſes for that work alone, Y. 


3 


In the firſt place, a principal part of his buſineſs, his 
buying and ſelling, is tranſacted by his bailiff, or head- 


| ſervant, who. muſt be paid for his trouble. He may be 


lucky enough to meet with an honeſt one; but 1 would 
never adviſe any one to let the profit of his farming depend 
on the honeſty of other people. Suſpicion, to the open 
generous mind, is irkſome and grating: but the farmer 
ſhould ſet out with the maxim of Deſcartes To doubt of 
his very exiſtence, and ſuppoſe every man a knave till he 


: finds him honeſt. 


But there are many inconveniencies, beſides theſe, in 
truſting to bailiffs. 

The gentleman we muſt certainly ſuppoſe tobe i ignorant 
of farming ; and he is then, of courſe, in danger of ha- 
ving an ignorant ſervant, without the ability of detecting 


him. However, the ſingle expence of a bailiff, or a head 


ſervant, which are much the ſame, is too great to be kept 


conſtantly for a ſmall farm; and in their abſence the gen- 
tleman muſt depend on himſelf, 


This is palpably no dependence at all; for can it be 


expected that he will forego his diverſions, his excurſions 
of pleaſure, the company of his friends, the joys of ſociety, 
to attend to his farm ? I could almoſt as foon believe, that 
his wife would renounce an opera or a ball for the plea- 


ſure of dancing attendance on her butter and cheeſe in the 


_ dairy. The rural joys of romance are pretty much out of 

date now; and, alas! there is great difference between 
the employment of a farmer's wife in England, and keep- 
ing ſheep on the plains of Arcadia. 


Excuſe this little digreſſion. To return: 


There are, even in a ſmall farm, a thouſand objects 
which require conſtant attendance. 


Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the maſter's eye : 
every variation of the ſeaſon to be remarked; the lucky 


moment for ploughing, harrowing, ſowing, reaping, &c. 
to be caught, and uſed with diligence and foreſight; fences 


for ever to be attended to; and, in ſhort, a million of o- 
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ther things, Which require conſtant thought and endleſs 
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application. 
That ſingle article, the employment of Abebrert will 
alone run away with the profit of the whole farm. 
When theſe points are conſidered with ever ſo little at- 
tention, ſurely the opinion I have adopted vill not appear 


unreaſonable. The advantages of the farmer over the geri- 


tleman will be ſeen evidently, not enjoyed, indeed, with- 
out ſome deſert ; for few of the latter, I apprehend, can 


addreſs their countrymen in the words of Creſinus : Net 
p2ſſurn vobie vflendere, aut in forum adducere, lucubrationes 


meas, vigilias, et ſudores “. 
But ſurely it appears Sith; from what I have aid, 
that the unprofitableneſs of farming is ſcarcely ever owing 


to the art itſelf, but the miſtakes of thoſe who practiſe it. 


As I have been ſo partiteular in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 


points by which the followers of it loſe, I ſhall now treſ- 
| paſs a little longer on your patience, and give my ſenti- 
ments on the cuſtom of gentlemen's farming, in other re- 
ſpects than that of profit, to thoſe who are not ſolicitous 
about it, and, in relation to it, to thoſe whoſe fortunes will 


not allow an indifference to ſuch a point. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible for a gentleman to live in the 
country without finding many inconveniencies in not keep- 
ing a team of farming horſes, with waggons, carts, Ec. 
and other implements uſed in the buſineſs of huſbandry. 
While profit is not conſidered, there will flow a multitude 
of agreeable circumſtances from farming, which will have 
ſome relation to almoſt every particular of a country-life. 
In reſpe& of entertainment, what more rational, or 
more amuſing, than country-buſineſs, without the anxiety 
of caring for profit ! The public good calls loudly to all 
gentlemen to keep ſome land in their hands, that experi- 


ments may be made, and modes of agriculture purlued, 


different from the practice of the neighbourhood, for the 


| farmers, at leaſt, to ſee that their own cuſtoms are not 


the 
Neither can I ſhew you, or produce in this court, my con- 
ſlant attention, my watchings, and my bodily labours. 1, 
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the only good ones, and that there are improvements tobe 
made even on their practice. 

All the improvements and new inventions in agricultur? 
come from gentlemen ; ſcarcely one, that I ever heard of, | 

is known to have been diſcovered by farmers. 

1 do not wonder at this, for I think it is natural enough; 
but, at the ſame time, it is a ſtrong reaſon for gentlemen's 
farming, whether they make profit by it or not. The 
extenſive uſe of manures, and introducing a garden cul- 
ture into the field-huſbandry, were the effects, among a 
hundred other inſtances, of gentlemen's farming. 

But if the public good was not to be conſidered, yet 
the mere amuſement of farming, to a gentleman of for- 
tune, who has the leaſt taſte for country-buſineſs, muſt 
plead warmly for its practice. Such farmers ſoon make 
a garden of their eſtates, at the ſame time that they | im- 
prove the value of them. 

What can be more amuſing than experimental agricul- 


ture? trying the cultivation of the new · diſcovered vege- 


tables, and all the modes of raiſing the old ones; bring- 


irg the earth to the fineſt pitch of fertility, and growing 
plants infinitely more vigorous and beautiful than any in 


the common tillage ; uſing the variety of new machines 
perpetually invented, and obſerving their effects; and, in 


a ſmall extent of ground, ſeeing the growth of an infinite 


variety of vegetables, unknown in the common practice; 
perpetually enjoying the neatneſs of huſbandry, that fim- 
plex munditiis * of farming which gives the moſt beautiful 
colouring to every object around, and pleaſes the refined 
imagination with the enchanting proſpect of all the ele · 


gance of nature. 


Thoſe gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, who, if they prac- 
tile any thing of farming , find it neceſſarę not to be igdif- 


ferent to profit, have _ points to conſider. 


Such an one ſhould remember, although a farm wilt 
afford amuſement, it will not yield profit, without applica- 
tion. A conſtant attention to every article is highly ne- 

9 1 ceſlary. 

* Elegant neatneſs. 1, 
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ceſſary. He ſhould keep the exacteſt accounts, and make 
memorandums of what knowledge he can pick up. For 
a few years he muſt employ a bailiff; and he will find that 


every day and hour will increaſe his own knowledge, if he 


is attentive. to the buſineſs. | 
Let him beware of trying experiments from books, ex- 
cept in ſmall. It is twenty to one but he loſes by them, 
if he does not begin with little patches of ground, to 
gain ſome experience, before he ventures on a whole field. 


All the work that is poſſible, he muſt put out to his workmen 
by the piece ; if he employs many by the day, I aſſert it is 


impoſſible to make any thing of farming. Let him, when 
he begins, apply a ſufficient ſum of money for that pur- 


poſe; for he will find it a more expenſive buſineſs than 


he may imagine. Irepeat it, if he does not keep regular 


accounts, he will certainly be a loſer. 


If he has his choice, he ſhould not think of farming 
les than an hundred a- year, in a rich country. 

If theſe points of advice, and many others which you, 

gentlemen, and your correſpondents, are much more able 


to give than J am, are followed, no gentleman need be a- 
fraid of finding farming a profitable buſineſs. 


I remain, GENTLEMEN, 


Bradfield, Your conſtant reader, 
April 2. 1765. %%% Eo © 
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On the FOOD of PLANTS, 
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ture and Arts. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| \ T ARIOUS have bon the opinions reſpecting the 


nouriſhment extracted by plants from the earth; 


ſome aſſerting that all plants require the ſame food, and 
that there is only one nutritive juice which equally ſerves 


for them all, being ſecreted, modified, and adapted to the 


nature of each plant by means of certain organs contained 
in its ſtructure. 


170 the At UTHORS of the Foreign Efſays « on Agrieut. 


Others, on the contrary, Py that every plant requires 


a particular food, and that when one plant has extracted 
from the earth all the nouriſhment it requires, and which 
is adapted to its nature, the ground is not the leſs proper 
for affording nouriſhment and e to ſome other Front 


of a different genus. 
I do not by any means pretend to judge which of theſe 


opinions is moſt reconcileable to nature and reaſon, tho? I 
have been long a practical huſbandman in one of our 
North American Plantations : the truth is, theſe are in- 
quiries which do not immediately attract the attention of 


. 


the farmer, and it is only ſince I have been retired from 


buſineſs, and ſettled in this metr opolis, that I have at all 
attended to ſuch reſearches, which, though Sanichan, have 


yet their uſe. 


As you invite gentlemen to > correſpend with you, and : 
ſend you pieces for inſertion, I have taken the liberty of 
recommending to your notice a piece written on this ſub- 
je& by the celebrated Monſ. du Hamel; and ſhall next 
month, if you approve of it, fend you a moſt curious piece 
on the ſame ſubject, written by Mr. Engel of Switzerland. 


1 
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J ſhall not at preſent take up more of your time, except 
to aſſure you that Jam a well-wiſher to your work, and, 
Gentlemen, your very humble ſervant. =: 

London, March 2. 1705. 5 R. Brnenyan, 


Ar Efſay on the queſtion, Whether the ſeveral Kinds 
of Plants require the ſame Nouriſhment? by Mor 


ſicur du HAMEL. 


TO take this matter in a general eule, it des not 
' ſeem probable that the ſame matter can ſupply with food 
ſuch a number of plants, differing one from the other ir; 
appearance, in form, ſmell, taſte, and even in their pro- 
pertles, for it is not to be doubted but the internal parts 
of plants differ much one from the other. 

But we mult not thence conclude that the nutritive 
aces differ whilſt in the carth, previous to their being mo- 
ified by the organs of the plants. Jn reflecting that 
plants rob one another of nouriſhment, by racans of the 
roots they extend in the earth, we are under a neceſlity 
of admitting that the firſt nutiitive juices are homogeneous. 

It might indeed be urged, that as water enters largely 
into the compoſition of the ſap proper for all plants; and 
as it is, at leaſt, a vehicle neceſſary to diſſolve the other 
conſtituent parts of the ſap : this vehicle, neceſſary to all 
plants, being abſorbed by ſome plants, thoſe remaining, 
muſt of courſe, fuffer, as the other conltitucnt parts of 
the ſap could not any longer þe divided and diſſolved as 
much as was neccilary, to enable them to enter theſe. 
plants. But ſomething yet more explanatory may be add- 
cd; it, for inilancc, a lettuce Lege any different food 
from that which. ſapplies endive with nouriſhment, thi: 
lettuce planted with endive would thrive bettet than Th 
planted among other lettuces; however, experience con- 
vinces us to the contrary. It is then certain that plants 
Cf different kinds rob each other of their food; and it 
ſcems as if this extended farther than the aqueous 've- 
hicle; beſides, it ca n be made appear, that the tame juice, 

| imbi bed 
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imbibed by Uifferent plants, aſſumes various qualities, For 
inſtance, having taken a lemon of the ſize of a pea, and 
crafted it by the ſtalk on the branch of an orange tree, it 
there throve, ripened, and {till preſerved its quality of a 
lemon, without partaking in any thing of the orange: 
this inconteſtably proves, that the juices of the orange- 
tree received a different modification on entering unto the 
organs of the lemon. All grafts prove the ſame thing. 

Not content with thinking there were different ſaps for 
the nouriſhment of every plant, ſome would have it, that 
there were in every fap particular juices to ſorm every 
part of the fame plant, or the ſame fruit. What a dif- 
ference is there betwixt the fleſh oft peach, the ſhell of 
its ſtone, the ſubſtance of its kernel? &c. It was, there- 
fore, thought neceſſary, that it ſhould have as many par- 
_ ticular and diſtinct juices for the nouriſhment of each part. 
It leems to me very probable, that the organs of plants 
ſo modify the lap s to give a different flavour to fruits, and 
form the different parts of the ſame fruit; for with ever fo 
much attention, no traces can be found either of the fla- 
vour or the imell of a root, in the earth that ſurrounds it; 
and in chewing the leaves and young branches, there is 
often perceived a total want of any thing analogous to the 
favour, or the ſmell of their juicy and aromatic fruits. 

Should any one aſk me how the ſame ſap can ſerve for 
the formation and nouriſhment of the ſhell of the ſtone, 
the ſkin of the kernel, and the fleſh of a peach? I would, 
in return, aſk the moſt able anatomiſt, how the chyle, 
which is the ſap of animals, can form the ſubſtance of the 
brain, the nerves, the membranes, the fleſh, the bones, the 
nails? &c. Theſe operations depend on a mechaniſm ſo 
refined and delicate, that it has eſcaped the reſcarches of 
the moſt celebrated naturaliſts. | 

Mariotte imagined, that in plants, this operation Was 
performed in the roots; but by grafts, and many other 
| obſervations, it is fully proved, that the organs capable of 
giving a modification to the ſap, exiſt in all the parts 0. 


plants; ; and if we Lometimes meet with imperſect ; peaches, 
| which 


| E 

* Which taſte of the leaves of the tree, it is moſt natural to 

„ attribute it to a depravity of the organs deſtined to give 2 

| new preparation of the ſap which was to enter the fruit. 

It ĩs true, that particular taſtes are found in fruits, which 
ſeem to proceed from the earth in which the trees are 
| planted, and which, on that account is called the taſte of 
the foil; but theſe taſtes, peculiar to certain ſoils, are e- 
qually met with in all the different kinds of fruit which 
grew in that ſame ſoil. Thence, I conclude, that there | 
are certain juices, the taſte of which is not to be altered 
by the organs of vegetables; but this obſervation proves, 
that they are indifferently infectious to different plants, 
and that they mix with the nutritive juice, ſtill preſerving 

| ſomething of their original charafter, © -:- 
The ſame thing is obſervable in the animal en 
I have eat, at the late M. de Reaumur's, chickens, the 
fleſh of which ſmelt of garlick; becauſe they had mixed 
that plant with their food. In like manner, a rabbet, 
which had been fed at M. de Maleſherbe's with n 
but ſage, had its fleſh ſtrongly ſcented with the odour of 

that plant. e | 

We may add, that madder, wk with the food of dif- | 
' ferent animals, renders the bones, that are formed in the 
time it is uſed, of a very beautiful red colour. But thele | 
_ exceptions ſhould be no obſtacle to our concluding, in 
general, that aliments change their nature in the internal | 
parts of animals and vegetables ; to form, in the laſt, wood, | 
bark, and the ſubſtance of fruits, &c . and in animals, fleſh, 

5 tendons, bones, Ke. 

It is true, we cannot boaſt of having a perfect know: 
ledge of any part of vegetables ; but Grew, Malpighi, my- 
ſelf, and, I venture to ſay, all the naturaliſts have found 
on the ſurface of the roots only a ſpungy ſubſtance, which | 

ſeemed indifferently diſpoſed to imbibe every kind of juice 
which preſented itſelf. 

If this is the fact, the] juices muſt receive their qualities 
in the internal parts of plants; and what makes this opt- 


nion the more probable i is, that] have raiſed, in very clear 
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and very pure water, capillary plants, bulbous flowers, 


different kinds of pulſe, and even trees ; theſe plants have 
found, in this very pure water, wherewithal to furniſh 
themſelves with the lively ſmell of balm, the ſweet taſte of 


the bean, the acrimony of the oak, the bitterneſs of the 
almond, and the viſcoſity of the buds of the horſe cheſ- 
nut- tree; and, by a chemical analyſis, theſe plants yielded 


the ſame extracts as thoſe that were raiſed in the earth. 
Tho? the knowledge we have of the mouths of the pores 


of roots is very contracted, yet it is poſſible te prove, that 
theſe roots indifferently imbibe juices of very oppoſite qua- 


lities. By a chemical analyſis, nitrous ſalts, vitriolic ſalts, 


and ſea-ſalt, are extracted from plants. It is not at all 


probable theſe three mineral acids Wal have been form- | 
ed in the plants. | 


I have, beſides, put the roots only, of young plants, in · 


to tinged or ſcented liquids, and have met with manifeſt - 
traces of theſe liquids, even in the leaves and fruit. Some 


have alſo been of opinion that every thing capable of be- 
ing diſſolved by water indifferently finds a paſſage into 


plants; and this, with a few reſt: iftions, may be admitted. 
But they have farther imagined, that each plant appro- 
priated to its uſe only ſuch parts as were proper for its 


nouriſhment, the reſt paſſing off by tranſpiration: it is this 


Point that cannot be allowed ; for all that have examined 


the tranſpiration of Fn could e nothing i in it but 
a pure phlegmatic matter. 


It is neceſſary to remark, that, by admitting Fs only 


to appropriate to themſelves what is neceſſary, it would of 
courſe follow, that the earth would be as much impo- 
veriſhed, as if all plants were fed with the ſame juice; 


for, as the trantpiration mingles with the air, and is diſ- 
perſed at large, it cannot well be {aid to fall again on the 


earth which produced Ne and that this ed, is tertilized 5 
by it. 


An HER IJ might be ads to the identity of the nu- 
tritive juices of plants, by remarking, that certain foils 
ſeem more proper than others for the growth of certain 

kinds 


Fas | 


kinds of plants: one ſoil is proper for. rye, another fos 
wheat, this for meadows, that for artificial paſtures, &c.; 
and the reaſon for this concluſion is, becauſe the nutritive 
| Juices of theſe plants are found there in greater plenty than 
elſewhere. I do not controvert this oblervation; but does 
this depend on the nature of the juices cotiliined | in the 
_ earth? or, may it not be attributed to another cauſe? 

To oppoſe one obſervation to another, I ſhall remark 
that, in all appearance, the ſame earth can afford novriſh- 
ment to every kind of plant. Thyme, which commonly 
likes a dry ſoil, will thrive, if planted in the earth of a 
marſh carried to the top of a hill; in like manner, a tuft 
of ruſhes will thrive in earth taken from the fame hilt, pro- 
ided it is carried into a marſh, It does not then, in this 
caſe, proceed from the nature of the earth that thyme 
grows naturally on the hill, and the ruſh in the marſh ; 
but becauſe the ruſh requires more water than the thyme; 
which would periſh in too moiſt a ſol}, 

This may be carried farther. Botanifts know that all 
plants, not only of our Temperate Zone, but alſo of the 
PFrigid and Torrid Zones, live in the earth of our climate, 

provided they are fo ſituated as to enjoy a degree of heat 
and moiſture ſuited to their conſtitution. This being pre- 
miſed, good earth appears to agree with all vegetables; 
and, in fact, the plants we meet with in a bad ſoil, grow 
with an uncommon vigour, when found in fertile land. 

We may add, that plants which bear largely, have oc- 
caſion for a greater depth of good earth. That which is 
only fix inches deep, may afford nouriſhment to plants 

whoſe roots extend not very far in the earth, ſuch as al- 
moſt all annuals. But this depth of earth will not be ca- 
pable of affor ding ſufacient nouriſhment to lucerne, much | 
 lels to trees. 
This, and other the like e ee may be the 
7 cauſe that certain plants thrive better in certain foils than 
others, without attributing it to any eſlential influence 
which can proceed from the nature of the juices contained 
in the carth. 


: | | in 
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In order to ſupport the heterogeneity of the mitiitive 
juices of different plants, it is farther remarked, that, if a 
tree dies, in any ſpot, of age, another tree of the ſame 
kind being planted there ſeldom ſucceeds ; and that it is 
more proper to plant a tree of a different kind ; becauſe, 
ſay they, the earth is exhauſted of the juices proper for 
the ſort of tree that died of age ; but contains others pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of trees of a different ſpecies. 

I allow that the difference of the nutritive ivices fur- 


niſhes a very natural explanation to this obſervation ; 


nevertheleſs, many other cauſes might be aſſigned, The 
tree which is ſuppoſed to die of age, may have died thro” 
ſome particular default of the ſoil, by means of ſome in- 
ſect's having deſtroyed its roots; or, perhaps, of a decay, 


cauſed by its being drained of its ſap by ſome paraſite 
plant, which has ſecretly robbed it: it may even turn out, 


that the rotting of the roots of this old tree, or certain ſe- 
cretions which the earth may have imbibed, have render- 


ed this ſoil unfavourable to that ſpecies of tree only. 


But to continue our relation of the facts which ſeem to 
favour the heterogencity of the nutritive juices of plants. 
All farmers agree in thinking that it is beſt to ſow ſucceſ- 


tively in the ſame land different ſeeds; ſuch as wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, millet, turneps, &c. by this change, 
_ they can heve ſucceſſive crops from the ſame land, which 


they could not have, if they always cultivated the ſame 


kind of grain. 


After being contend of this fact, I mall Tear that 
if barley ſucceeded well after wheat, only becauſe the 


earth had retained the kind of juice proper for the nouriſh- 
ment of barley, it would follow, that a good crop of wheat 
fown on a barley-ſ{tubble might be expected, as the barley 


would not have devoured the juices proper for the wheat. 


Nevertheleſs, the crop of wheat would, for the moſt part, 
be bad; becauſe wheat does not fucceed, unleſs the land 


has been prepared by three or four good plowings : on the 
contrary, barley, which is leſs delicate, and requires not 
ſv much nonriſhment, ſucceeds tolerably well in a field 
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that bas had but two plowings. But this b arley would 


give moſt amazing crops, if ſown on land e as for 
wheat. 


It may be added, that if every i only drew from land 
the juices adapted to its ſpecies, the year of fallow might 
be omitted, and the firſt year wheat might be ſown, the 


ſecond barley, the third oats, then buck-wheat, peas, 
maize, millet, &c. It muſt be allowed that by this method, 
continued without interruption for a number of years, but 


very weak crops would be got, the year of fallow being 
neceſſary to give the land the plowings requiſite to divide 
its parts and Kill the weeds. 

Another obſervation is made to prove, that plants of 
different kinds require not the ſame nutritive juice, which 
is, that a poor land left untilled, and ſuffered to cover it- 
ſelf with graſs, at the end of a few years ſo far recovers 
itſelf as to be in a condition of yielding tolerable crops. 
In like manner, good crops are had from either natural or 


artificial paſtures, newly broke up, without the help of 


manures. Theſe lands, fay they, inſtead of being exhault- 
ed by the graſs they produced, reſemble freſh earth. 

If corn ſucceeds well in paſtures broke up, it is proba- 
bly becauſe the graſs, being nouriſhed by the ſurface of 
the land only, the inferior earth remains unimpoveriſhed, 


being even meliorated by the rotted leaves and roots. 


Saintfoin and lucerne ſhould be excepted from this rule, 


as they puſh their roots far into land; and, perhaps, as 


they ſeck their food at a great depth, they do not exhault 
the ſurface, On the contrary, they enrich the land by 
their leaves, which rot; and this enriched ſurface is ſuffi- 
cient for the growth of annual plants. 

The molt natural concluſion to be drawn from theſe ob. 


- ſervations, is, that plants do not render the carth barren, 


and that they never injure each other, unleſs it is during 
their growth; and it they do it then, it is, perhaps, by 
conſuming the moiſture, which is the chief vehicle of their 
nouriſhment. . It is, probably, on this account that trees 

are 


I 

are killed when ſaintfoin is ſown on the land in which 
they extend their roots. ; 

We may ſay, with Mariotte, that the principles of 
which every plant is compoſed, are the ſame, at leaſt with 
reſpect to ſuch principles as are moſt obvious to our ſenſes, 
If they have others peculiar to each plant, it is not in out 
power to ſeparate and demonſtrate them apart. = 

To prove this propoſition by an experiment: Take a 
garden-pot with ſeven or eight pounds of earth in it, and 
ſow therein any plant you pleaſe, it will find in this earth, 
and the rain-water uſed to water it, all the principles pro- 
per for its nouriſhment. When it has attained its full 
growth, let the earth of the pot be ſtirred, and ſow ano- 
ther kind of plant, watering with rain-water as you did 
the ficſt, and it will thrive ; and in this ſame earth you may 


| raiſe as many roots of plants as you pleaſe. But if the 


falts, oils, earths, &c. of every one of theſe kinds differed 


from each other, it would be neceſſary that all theſe prin- 


ciples ſhould exiſt in this ſmall quantity of earth, and the 
rain-water uſed to water it; yet this is impoſſible, For 
tho? each of the plants raiſed in the pot ſhould yield but 
one drachm of fixed ſalt, two drachms of earth, 8c. all 
theſe principles, mixed with their diſtilled water and their 
oil, would weigh at leaſt two or three ounces ; which, be— 
ing multiplied by the number of the plants ſuppoſed to be 
ſucceſſively raiſed in the earth of this pot, would amount 
to much more than the weight of the earth in the pot. 
After the experiments and obſervations I] have related, 


I muſt forbear making any poſitive concluſion on the na- 


ture of the nutritive juice of plants; and, notwithſtanding 


the ſucceſs of my experiments on the vegetation of plants 


in pure water, J am apt to think, with Mariotte, thar the 
juices imbibed by plants are not fo pure a water az taat 
which I employed. It may, perhaps, be the ſame with 
regard to thele plants as with certain fiſhes, which live for 
a long time in the molt pure water, but grow thin, and 
would in the end die if other food was not given them. 
Our . will, at leaſt, pndccelve ſuch as think 

this 
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this vegetative virtue depends on a pretended nitre, which 
many authors have taken occaſion to mention. 

With reſpect to the preparation liquids receive in the 
internal parts of plants, there is not the leaſt doubt but 
they depend on fo refined a mechaniſm, that it has hither- 
to eſcaped our reſearches. Neither is this matter of ſur- 

prize, ſince the ſame queſtion, with reſpect to animals, re- 
mains as yet undecided, notwithſtanding the reſearches of 
the moſt celebrated anatomiſts. = 

What we have ſaid relative to the nutritive juice of 
Pye, may indace us to be of opinion, | 

I. That many plants of different kinds are fed by nearly 

the ſame ſubſtance. 5 

II. That there is no plant but what robs of food all 
within its reach. | | 

III. That a foil once adapted to one kind of plant will 


always be in a condition to N it wich food, e | 
it is properly cultivated. 


On the FOOD of PLANTS, 
FoxtiGN Eg64rs: May 1 1765, Article 38. 


To the AvTnors of the Foreign Eſſays on Apricul 
| | ture and Arts. 


Grurrnen, 


Now mean to fulfill the promiſe I made you in my y laſk 
1 letter by encloſing a curious eſſay written by Mr. Engel, 
of Switzerland, on thę famous queſtion of the nouriſh- 
ment of plants by the ſame, or by various kinds of ſap. I 
beg leave to recommend this to your notice, and requeſt 
7 that you will afford it a place i in your work as ſoon as 
you conveniently can. 
| Jam, a | 
London, April 16. Var very humble Servant, 
1 1765. R. BRENNAN. 
a | - 
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An Efſay on the Queſtion, Whether all plants extract 
from the earth the ſame nutritive juices? Written 
by Mr. ENGEL, Preſident of a Committee of the 


Oeconomical Socrety at Berne. 
EUROPE, aſtoniſhed at the as. trade of the 


Engliſh, at their ſucceſſes, their power, and their wealth, 


has at length inquired into the cauſe of this ſuperiority, 
and it was immediately diſcovered, that this proſperity was 
chiefly owing to the encomagements given to * 


in all the three kingdoms. 


Some zealous citizens, either ſeparate or united in ſocie- 
ties, have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the principles 
of this moſt uſeful art. The government, the parliaments 
have protected them by regulations, and encouraged them 
by rewards; and theſe united efforts have ſecured to this 
nation advantages which are greater, more certain, and 


more laſting, than thoſe derived from the mines of Peru. 


Other nations, encouraged by this example, were wil- 
ling to come in for a ſhare of theſe advantages. Acade- 


mies were in every part eſtabliſhed, and we had the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing learned, curious, and induſtrious men, who, 


ſupported and encouraged by the princes and magiſtrates, 
made experiments, propoſed ſchemes, and eſtabliſhed rules 


for extracting from the earth, our common mother, every 
kind of production. And theſe philoſophical huſbandmen 


have been the rather induced to write on theſe ſubjects, 
by the delicacy of their ſentiments, perceiving the advan- 


tages that would reſult to mankind in general from their 


endeavours; and they. moreover continually find, in the 
{tudy of nature, reaſons for cxaltiog the infinite wiſdom 


of the Creator, and a variety of knowledge capable of fa- 


tistying their extenſive deſires. 


It may eaſily be conceived how vaſt the field is, from the | 


queſtions which have been publiſhed by our fociety. 


One of theſe queſtions is indeed of the laſt importance, | 
though intelligent huſbandmen are much divided in their 
opinions relative to it. The quamen is, Whether all plants 

—— require 
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require the ſame kinds of juices, of ſalts, of food ; or whe- 
ther each is nouriſhed by a different ſubſtance? 

Mr. Du Hamel, who puts this queſtion, gives no poſi- 
tive anſwer to it ; others are for the affirmative, many for 
the negative. 

I will not venture abſolutely to decide in this matter. 
" ſhall content myſelf with propoſing my doubts, leaving 
my obſervations to be examined and judged of by the in» 
telligent reader. 
he it as it may, the negative appears to me moſt con- 
ſiſtent with experience; and I think I have obſerved, that 
a foil which is exhauſted of the nouriſhment adapted to 
certain plants, is not ſo with reſpect to others. 

I ſhall begin with laying down a few principles. 

FIRST PRINCIPE. The ancients have eſtabliſhed four 
elements, fire, air, water, and earth. Des Cartes propoſed 
three others, which, on account of their novelty, were at 
firſt received, but were ſoon afterwards dropped. 

Chemiſts who are employed in ſearching for the elements 
or principles of which various bodies are compounded, 
have in general ſpecified three, namely, ſalt, ſulphur, and 
mercury. Others have added two more, phlegma and 
caput mortuum, which laſt ſome call earth. 

Others again exclude mercury, which ey ſay | is no- 

thing more than dilated ſulphur. 
We know what is meant by ſalt, As for ſalphur, they 
mean by it the oily and phlogiſtic or inflammable particles. 
By mercury they mean the ſpirituous particles. I do not 
fee how thele two laſt principles can be confounded and 
identified; they rather appear to be oppoſite, In analyſa- 
tion, the ſpirit and the oil do not mix, but always remain 
ſeparate. The phlegma is pure water diveſted of all the 
other elements; and the caput mortuum is an earth di- 
velted of and detached from all the other principles. 

Such as admit of only three principles, and the others 
who allow of five, appear to me to differ only in expreſ- 
ſion. The three firſt are the only active principles, the 
two laſt being merely paſſive. 


It 
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If then we will admit into the rank of chemical princi- 
ples only active and efficient. cauſes, there will be but 
three; but if we reflect that every agent is uſeleſs unleſs 
it has forme recipient, ſome paſſive ſubſtance on which it 
may act, we muſt acknowledge, that the two paſſive prin- 
ciples are as neceſſary as the others, oe NY merit : 2 

place amongſt the elements. 
Second PgrNnciPLE. There is undoubtedly a very great 
analogy between animals and plants. Formerly the ani- 
mal was thought to be as far removed from the vegetable 


kingdom, as this laſt is from that of minerals. 


For a long ſeries of time what was ſaid relative to the 
palm or date-tree was eſteemed a fable, namely, That 
there was a male and female, and that the aſſiſtance of the 
male was neceſſary to fecundate the female. How were 


| they ridiculed who firſt diſcourſed of the fecundation of 
plants by the duſt of the male flowers? but at preſent no- 
body entertains the leaſt doubt of it. 


The celebrated Linnæus points out to us an infinite 


| number of different ſexes more amongſt plants than a- 
mongſt animals. He deſcribes their various conſtructions, 


ne ſhews their farina fœcundans, their ova, their recepta- 
cula, &c. infomuch that it can henceforth never be de- 
nied, but that there is a great reſemblance between ani- 
mals and vegetables. This is a e of which We 


ſhould never loſe fight. 


TAIAD PriINcipitsi. There is an infinite variety a- 
mongſt plants; they all differ much in their ſtructure and 
in their compoſition. The {tems are more or leſs ſucculent 
and ſoft, hard and ligneous, compact and porous, pliant 


and ſtiff. The fruits vary in ſhape, taſte, ſmell, and 
colour; the leaves are alſo very various. The diverlity is 
ſtill greater in the flowers, where all imaginable colours, 


ſhades, and mixtures are ſeen. The juices in the plants 
are not leſs different : We lind many of them wholeſome, 
others hurtful, and ſome even poiſonous, In ſome plants 
vitriol predominates, in n others nitre, in ſame ſulphur, in 


others 
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others ſalt. Some again contain all hel” various princi- 
ples in a more equal proportion. 0 
 Fourrn Privciete, Nitre and nitrous particles con- 
tribute much to the fertilization of the earth. 

I am ſenſible that this principle is not univerſally adopt- 
ed. There ave naturaliſts who aſſert, that all ſalts being 
compoſed of ſharp and cutting particles, and being very 
| ſuſceptible of moiſture, in no ſort contribute to vegetation, 
but by dividing, dilating, opening, breaking, and ſtirring 
the earthly particles, and inſinuating themſelves into the 
Pug of the earth, 

Others go {till farther, and contend that nitre, and par- 
_ ticularly common falt, rather contribute to make land bar- 
ren than fruitful. An effect, ſay they, ſo well known by 
the ancients, that when any town was marked out for 
deſtruction, they razed it, plowed up the ground it ſtood 
on, and ſowed it with falt; giving us thereby to under- 
ſtand, that the ſpot was neither to be inhabited nor cul - 
tivated, and that it was not for the future to bear even 
a plant. 

In theſe various opinions we find both true and falle 
poſitions; ; we will endeavour to diſtinguiſh them. 

Im the firſt place it is certain, that nitre uſed in exceſs 
is prejudicial to plants. 

The garden belonging to the caſite of A. is a terras, 
and the caſtle itſelf ſtands on a ſtill higher terras. At the 
end of one of the wings, where the ſtable is ſituated, is a 
border. This ſtable, though it is often cleared, abounds 
always with falt. Pe, which deſcends and penetrates in- 
to the earth, 1 
Though this border was in a fine expoſure, nothing 
would thrive in it. 1 cauſed the earth to be taken away, 
and ſome freſh mould to be put in the ſtead of it. The 
plants then proſpered very well in it. Two years after- 
wards they all died, on account of the nitrous particles 
which were now found therc” in too great plenty. 

Another experiment, I cauſed ſome pots to be filled 
with mould, which I imagined very good ; the plants I 
Fo put 
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put in them languiſhed and died. I was intirely ignorant 
of the cauſe, till having watered them ſeveral times, I 


perceived glittering on the ſides of the pots expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, cryſtalized particles of nitre. 

By this it is evident, that nitre is ſometimes an enemy 
to vegetation ; and we muſt not be ſurpriſed at it. 

All manures, even thoſe that are beſt adapted to pro- 


' mote fertility, as dung, parts of animals, &c. which aſſiſt 


vegetation in fo remarkable a degiee, when they are uſed 
in proper quantities, are nevertheleſs very prejudicial when 


uſed in excels. 


I have ſomewhere read, that a certain gardener had in 
his ground a monſtrous cabbage, which raiſed admira- 


tion in every one who ſaw it. They could not conceive 


by what means it attained fo extraordinary a ſize, till in 
digging the ground, they found that the root had fixed it- 


ſelf in an old ſhoe; 


I am alſo acquainted with ſome meadows, which are 
frequently by art flooded by the waters of a brook which 
waſhes the town ſlaughter-houſe. Theſe meadows yield 
ſo large a quantity of hay, that the like was never before 


ſeen in any other part of the country. 


Every fourth year the hay grows coarſe, having hard 


ſtalks, which greatly leſſen the value of the fodder, inſo- 


much that the owners are obliged to plow up theſe mea- 
dows, and ſow them for three ſucceſſive years, in order 
to abate their rankneſs. After this the hay is again fine, 
of a goad quality, and amazingly plentiful. 

As to nitre in particular, I have frequently uſed it with 
ſuccels, and it greatly promotes the ee of BIR 5 
if it is applied with caution. 

From theſe collected facts I conclude, that nitre is uſe · 
ful or prejudicial according to the application that is 
made of it. 

But we muſt guard againſt miſtakes ; for common falt 
has not the ſame qualities as nitre, and does not in ſo great 
a degree aſſiſt vegetation. Common ſalt, as well as all o- 


ther ſalts, if they are e applied, looſen and ſeparate 


52 the 
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* the particles of the earth, ſo as to adapt it to the recep- 
1 '| tion of vegetables. But nitre, ſea-ſalt, and all ſalts in 
0 Proportion as they participate the qualities of nitre, have 
_ 5 a neutral ſalt in their ſubſtance, which contains not only an 
acid but an alkali, together with a phlogiſtic or inflam- 
mable oil, and a fine inviſible and impalpable carth, which 
ſerves as food for plants, and to which water ſerves as a 
vehicle to convey it into the pores of plants. 
It is this matter which renders manures from the ani- 
mal kingdom ſuperior to all others. 
Some may imagine no earth can be inviſible ; what can 
be clearer than the chryſtaline water of a fine ſpring ? It 
has however been demonſtrated, by numberleſs experi- 
ments, that it contains this earth, which is the principle 
of all vegetation ; it was therefore inviſible in this water 
which was ſo clear and limpid. 
Firtn PrINcIPrE. The chemilts extract from all ma- 
terial beings, ſalts, oil, and a ſpirit, which are the active 
piinciples of corporeal ſubſtances ; but we may obſerve at 
the ſame time an aſtoniſhing. difference in the taſte, the 
nature, the properties, and the effects, of theſe princi- 
ples ; yet how few are they, in 1 compariſon to what we 
are ignorant of ? | 
I have not the leaſt doubt, but that there is among theſe 
ſalts, oils, and ſpirits, as great a variety as there is amongſt 
the dificrent kinds of animals, and even of plants; theſe 
are however unfathomable depths, Which as frequently OC- 
cur in agriculture as any other ſcience. 

We will now come more immediately to ) the matter in 
debate. ns | 

Hitherto it may eaſily be perceived, that incline more 
to the opinion of thote who imagine that every plant re- 
qulres a different nouriſhment, than to that of thoſe who 
conceive that they are all nouriſhed by the fame food. 
No theſis on this, or indeed any ſubject, ſhould be po- 
litively and excluſwely ſupported againſt all other reaſon- 
ing. 1 admit of exceptions, reſtrictions, and diſtinctions. 
Ihe opinion I am mel inclined to fzvour, is that advan- 

ced 
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ond by Mr Home, in his Principles of Vegetation, and 

that which I controvert, is the ſame which Mr Du Hamel 

ſeems moſt to approve of. | 
The third and fifth principles appear to me to demon- 


ſtrate, that there ſhould be a real difference betwixt the 


food of different plants, which vary much in their real and 
accidental parts, in their ſalts, their oils, and their foiri its, 
and, in a word, in their very eſſence. 

By the ſecond principle it is inconteſtable, that as there 
is a viſible analogy betwixt animals and vegetables, the 


nouriſhment of vegetables muſt of courſe be more differ- 


ent than is that of animals. Some animals are carnivo- 
rous, others eat feeds, fruits, and roots; many feed on 
graſs, and what a difference is there even amongſt theſe 


an?: 


Horſes, oxen, ſheep, aſſes, and goats, in general live 


on the ſame food; but it has been remarked, that ſome 
cat with eagerneſs thoſe plants which others refuſe, and 


that certain plants which are poiſonous and injurious to 
ſome animals, are wholeſome and palatable to others. 
Some will feed on any thing. Hogs cat fleſh, blood, 


5 fene corn, and graſs; they refuſe nothing. 


I imagine it is the ſame with plagts. Some not being 
very delicate indiſcriminately receive all kinds of juices 


others are fed by only ſome particular kinds, and fo far 


reject others, that they pine and die, if the carth in wnich 


they are planted happens to be exhauſted of the juices 
they require. 


I have made ſeveral experiments in 1 this matter: Some 


plants have not ſucceeded in a ſoil where others have 


throve amazingly. It is not that thele plants required a 


great quantity of nouriſhment ; for the land was very. 
good, but it had not the quality the plants required. 


Some plants are ſo voracious that they naturally imbibe . 


all kinds of juices and ſalts: if their proper food is not at 
hand, they will take ſome of a nature inferior, nay ſome- 


times hurtful. 
Oxen, horſes, ſheep, &c. are fond of graſs either green 
N 
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or dried; for want of this fodder they feed them with 
ſtraw, and ſheep with leaves of trees. 

In ti e of war or ſcarcity we have been frequently obli- 
ged to feed our cattle with half. rotted ſtraw or ſtubble 
that had been uſed for thatching. No one can ſay this is 
their natural food, neither can it be at all times recom- 
mended. Dogs are not fond of fiſh, and much leſs dry 
than freſh: yet we learn from the relation of travellers, 
that the inhabitants of Siberia, who uſe great dogs in their 
fledges, lay up no other proviſions, either for themſelves 
or their dogs, but dried fiſh. 

The diverſity in the food occaſions alſo a diverſity in 

the effects. Different ſalts and dungs occaſion great differ. 
ences in the taſte and colour of plants, of their fruits, of 
their flowers, and of their properties. This is a well 
known truth. _ 
Skilful gaideners well know what manures they ſhould 
uſe to give a good taſte to their pulſe, and what on the 
contrary they ſhould void, for fear of giving the on 
A bad taſte 5 
It may not be amiſs t to give A | few inflances of this; 
they will ſerve atthe ſame time to prove that the quantity 7 
and quality of a food, to which the plants are not accu- 
ſtomed, produce We ellects, and baſten their de- 
ſtruc tion | 

A friend of mine, who is yet living, affured me, that. 
having an inclination to plant ſome maize or Turky corn, 

he collected ſeveral ſorts of dung, ſuch as that of cows, 

| horſes, ſheep, goats, hogs, pigeons, poultry, &c. of which 

he made a ſteep. In this he ſteeped his ſeed tiil it ſwelled. 
” The maize was all of the whitiſh yellow fort. At harveſt 
there was a perfect variety in the corn, a light and dark 
blue, a red, with a whitiſh and full yellow, being viſible 
on the leeds; and the ſheaths of the ſtalks were of all 
theſe colours. 

The ſame thing happened to me a ſhort time ſince. 1 
cauſed ſome of this ſeed to be planted, all of the yellow 
kind, in a piece of land where for merly all kinds of dung 


and 
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and fich had been thrown; and I had the n varlety in 
the ſeeds at harveſt. 

Floriſts obſerve, that the variegated tulips are never ſo 
fine, nor ſo much varied, as when the bulbs of the roots 
are ready to periſh ; whence they conclude, that this great 
variety in the colours is a diſeaſe. They ſeem to me to be 
in the right. Bulbous rooted plants require more nouriſh- 
ment than thoſe which are fibrous rooted ; they imbibe and 
receive every kind of moiſture and liquid, together with 


all the juices and all the ſalts which theſe liquids contain. 


It happens to them, as it too often happens to men, 


that intemperance, exceſs, and a variety of food, bring on 
_ dilcaſes and death. Every year the moſt valuable bulbs 


are taken up and replanted: the earth can never be ſo e- 


qually prepared as to contain the ſame Juices ; the bulbs of 


the flowers feed on them all; in the end however my 
languiſh, and periſh prematurely, 
Another Ke ſerves to confirm this argument. If the 


| bulbs of tu ips are left many years in the ſame foil with- 


out being taken up, the flowers become either wholly red, 


yellow, or ſometimes white, according to their original 


colour; at laſt they grow ſmall, their petals pointed, with 


green edges. The reaſon for this may be diſcovered in 


the preceding obſervation. As ſoon as the variety of 
juices is exhauſted, and that only the groſſer and more or- 


dinary kinds are left, the variety of colours is of courſe at 
an end: finally, theſe laſt are fo far exhauſted, that theß 
cannot produce perfect flowers, either in point of ſize, 


ſhape, or colour; the colour of the leaves, which are ſa- 


1isfied with ordinary food, mixing itſelf in the lowers. 
The violet and the gilly flower may be variegated by 
nitre, or by any nitrous ſubſtance: by lime rubbiſh, mar], 


aſhes, &c. It may perhaps be alledged that this is a proof 

that plants are indiſcriminately nouriſhed by the ſame 

Juices : but I ſay, that this is a diſeaſe occaſioned by a ſu- 

per-abundance of nutritive Juices, or by their Deing of of an 

oppoſite nature. 

A curious fact related by M. J. * Grotian, Avocat of 
b dhe | 
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the Imperial town of Nordhauſen, in his treatiſe on the 
culture of violets, pinks, and auriculas, will ſerve as a age 

of this aſſertion. © With a lye made of ſheep's dung, I 
have, ſays he, changed a red violet into a mottled colour : 
it was a plant with ſingle flowers, and full blown. It grew 
in a middling ſized pot, ſuch as is generally uſed for pinks. 
I made the experiment after ſun-ſet, and finding the earth 
required a good watering, I put the pot into a tub full of 
lye made of ſheep's dung, in ſuch a manner, that the liquor 
was a little above the edge of the pot. I left it there for 
twenty four hours, after which I ſet it in a place where 
the ſuperfiuous liquor might drain away. In about an 
hour 1 found that all the flowers were very elegantly mot- 
tled, but in a few days afterwards the plant languiſhed 
and died.” This inſtance ſhews the effects of too great 
an abundance of ſuch nouriſhment as the 88 had not 
been accuſtomed to. 
If this water, impregnated with ſheep” 8 dana, had not 
been too plentifully applied, or if it had been lowered by 
other mixtures, or by plain water, the plant might poſſibly 
have (ſupported it. But its conſtitution could not reſiſt this 
| plethora, occaſioned by fo ſucculent a food ſo plentifully 
applied, and which it was forced to imbibe on account of 
its dry ſtate. This is like what is ſaid of a lady of quality, 
who hearing of ſome people being ſtarved to death, ſeem- 
ed much ſurpriſed at it, atking why theſe people did not 
cat bread and cheeſe rather than be ſtarved; which food 
ſhe herſelf would be content with, if ſhe could get no other? 
It is alſo remarked, that the ſame plants do not thrive 
_ equally well in all places. Some thrive belt in vallies, o- 
thers on riſing grounds, and not a few on mountains. Some 
again prefer dry ſituations, whillt others grow beſt in moiſt 
grounds. Some grow 1n ſprings of clear water, but others 
_ thrive beſt in putrid water, growing moſt luxuriant in 
muddy marih ditches. Does not this difference manifeſt- 
ly proceed from the different juices contained in theſe dif- 

_ ferent ſoils ?_ 

Some may aribute it to heat or the air; but the de- 
gree 


OS 


gree of heat has very little or no influence in this matter; 
for it would be very eaſy to find places equally hot or cold. 
The air might indeed have ſome little influence; but it ap- 


pears to me, that the whole may be attributed to the qua- 
lity of the ſoil. 


I muſt here refer to an excellent eſſay, written by Mr. 


de Graffenreid Lord of Worb, on the culture of exotic trees. 


The chameerhododendron, and ſeveral other Alpine 


plants, were ſo difficult to be cultivated in gardens, that 


ſome have aſſerted it was impoſſible to make them ſucceed. 


He has, however, found the ſecret of doing it, without 
| borrowing either the ſun or air of the Alps, only by endea- 


vouring to prepare the earth for them, in ſuch a manner, 


that it may as much as poſlible reſemble their native ſoil. 


Who then can afſert, that all plants extract the lame nou- 
riſhment from the earth? 


An experiment I have made, though ef fortunate, evi- 


dently confirms what is above related. 


I had a mind to remove ſome very fine plants from the 


Alps into my garden. None of them ſucceeded. I found 
that the difference of the ſoil was the occaſion of it. 


I then procured and planted ſome Silene 4 caulis, preſer- 
ving a globe of earth about the root of the plant. This 
fine plant throve very well whilſt it was nouriſhed by its 
native earth ; but ſoon after it was tranſplanted, notwith- 


ſtanding all the care I took, it died. 


The improvement of land by marl, in like manner, ſup- 


- ports my ſyſtem. It is well known, that this manure, in 
 apreater or leſs degree, abounds with alcaline and nitrous 


parnicies, 
It is of infinite ufe in -arable land; for vriog mixed with 


| the {oil by the plough- ſhare, it pulverizes the earth by its 


ſalts, deſtroys the weeds, on the land, at the ſame time 


yielding corn with ſtrong ſtalks, large cars, and ſiaable, 


heavy, well - fed, and perfect grains. 
Since therefore marl deſtroys certain plants, and gives 


an extraordinary vigour to others, how can it be ſaid, that 


all plants require the ſame nouriſhment ? ? But to go ſtill far 
ther, 
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ther, it is well known, that if pure marl is applied for any 
length of years, the ſoil will be impoveriſhed fo as to bear 
nothing. What reaſon can be aſligned tor this ſterility ? I 
can readily diſcover it in my bypotheſis. 

Marl contains, in any plentiful degree, only one | kind of 


galt inſomuch that the others can ſcarcely be brought in 


compariſon. Now plants, having occaſion for different 


ſalts in a greater or leſs degree, exhauſt the ſoil of theſe 
other ſalts. After this, only that kind of ſalt remains with 


which marl abounds, and this is not alone ſufficient to af- 


ford nouriſhment to plants which require a mixture of ſalts. 


It is on this principle that, to remedy this inconvenience, 


they do one of theſe two things, either mixing the mar 


with dung, or elſe, after having uſed, for three or four 
years, marl alone, they dreſs the land with dung alone. 


In this method they get amazing crops. And what is the 
reaſon of it? It is on account of the plenty and variety of 
ſalts contained in the marl and dung, by which the plants 
are ſupplied with all the nouriſhment they require. Amidſt. 
this plentiful variety of food, they may prefer that which 
is beſt adapted to their nature, and i in ſuch a proportion. as 


will ſatisfy their wants. 
I ſhall now explain my idea by an imaginary calculation. 
Let us ſuppoſe ten ſorts of plants, and that theſe ten 


| forts ſhould require twenty kinds of ſalts or juices. 


One will want ten-twentieths, another five, another 
four, another three, another two, and another one-twen« 


tieth of one of thele kinds. Here then are twenty five- 
_ twentieths. Thus we find a deficiency of five-twentieths 
of this kind of ſalt, to afford the plants food in proportion 
to their nature and their wants. What mult then be the 
conſequence? Doubtleſs the plants which require the 


largeſt quantity of one particular kind of juice, having their 


organs better adapted to attract and imbibe that juice than 


the other plants which require leſs of it, will engrols the 


whole quantity, to the loſs of their neighbours, which will 
die, if this food! is any ways ellential to ew, or at leaſt 


lan guiſh. 
But 
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Bot what will be the conſequence if of ten plants grows 


ing in this ſoil, four ſhould require ten, twelve, or fifteen, 
twentieths, and that of courſe there would be a deficiency 


of two-thirds of the neceſſary nouriſhment ? Muſt not two 


or three be overpowered by the reſt, and abſolutely periſh ? 
By adopting theſe principles, we may give a very ſimple 


ſolution to a phenomenon; which the ancients could no 


otherwiſe explain than by the terms ſympathy and _ 
thy of plants. 


One plant requires eight rnatjerha; another five, a third . 


four, and another three twentieths of one ſame kind of 


nutritive juice; the other part of their food being extract- 


ed from various ſubſtances which three of them have no 
ſhare in. All thrive and proſper ; this is a ſympathy. But 


when, according to the above-mentioned ſuppoſition, the 


© contrary happens, and that one plant robs another of its 


food, it is called antipat hp. 
How comes it to paſs ſometimes that a poiſonous plant 


and its antidote will grow in the ſame. place, and often 
very near each other? Can we perſuade our ſelves, that 
Pants of ſo very contrary natures imbibe the fame juices? 


We ſhall give a few more inſtances ; experience. ſhould 


a * our only director. 


All floriſts know that no mould: is more proper ths the 


bulbs of hyacinths, tulips, &c. than ſome wherein cab- 
bages, and other pulſe grew the preceding year. What- 


ever quantity of food theſe fo ſucculent plants may have 
required, there will ſtill remain ſufficient for the bulbs of 


flowers, which require but little leſs ; it muſt then neceſs 


- farily be a juice of a different nature from that required 
by the pulſe. 


But farther, floriſts reeommend to us never to plant the 


= ſame kinds of bulbs for ſeveral ſucceſſive years in the ſame 
palace, but to change them for other ſorts Does not this 


practiee ſhew; that they do not ſuppoſe the earth impo- 

veriſned, but only exhauſted of that kind of Jive: which 
was required by one tort of bulb. 

If this is the caſe with bulbous plants, which have 'a 

0 R | greater 
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greater analogy one with the other than the numberleſs 
perennial and annual plants, we may eaſily judge, that 
there muſt be ſtill a greater difference in theſe laſt. 
let it not be ſaid that 1 contradift wylelf, beexuſe I 
have obſerved above, that bulbs, and amongſt others, tu- 
lips, imbibe all juices. I admit that there are plants which 
take in all kinds of food, but it is for want of better. If 

they meet with ſuch as is beſt adapted to their nature, 
they quit that which is leſs ſo, and take the beſt. 

I ſhall now mention another experiment. I have ob- 
ſerved in an arable field, which had been ſown two years 
with bear or ſquare barley, that at the third ſowing with 
rye, the hypericum perforatum, St John's wort, would 
make its appearance, and increaſed ſo much in the year 
of fallow, as to cover the land. Can it be faid, that as 
faſt as it grew the ſeeds dropped and multiplied the plants? 
This explanation cannot have place, becauſe the ſecond 
year after the land was laid down to graſs, a very ſmall 
quantity of this a remained, _ ill lefs and leſs every 
* 8 
This fact can no ways be 1 by any other lem, Z 
except that which I adopt. The St John's wort found 
very little nouriſhment whilſt the bear was on the land; 
more when the field was ſown with rye ; but when there 
was only a little grafs on the land, this plant took poſſeſ- | 
ſion of the whole. In the end, however, notwithſtanding 

the prodigious increaſe of its ſeeds, the n ren 
and killed it. 

The ſame thing is obſerved] in the different kinds of & grain | 
and land. Sometimes wild muſtard appears, at others 
cockle and blue bottle, Theſe plants unfold their parts, 
germinate, ſhoot, and grow when they meet with juices 
adapted to their nature; but they remain in a ſtate of | in- 
action when they are deprived of theſe juices. 

1 ſhall give another. inſtance, bien, in wy opinion, 
Qhould decide the queſtion. 

M. Reichard, one of the principal magiſtrates of Er ford, 
has diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy and practice of 


agr icultur e. 
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agriculture. He had the advantage of his' father's exam- 
ple. He fays that for eighty years paſt (in 1754) both one 


and the other of them have endeavoured to lay aſide fal- 


lows, and to plant or ſow the ſame land for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive years. His father accompliſhed it for twelve years, 
and himſelf for eighteen, How came they to think of do- 
ing this? In a work publiſhed in German by the fon, in 
five volumes, called, The Treaſure of Arictilture and Gardens 


ing, the following is laid down as an incontrovertable 
principle, 


It is certain, ſays our zuthar, that every fruit and plant | 


only extracts from the earth the ſalts and the ſubſtances 


which are required by its nature and eſſence, and on the 


contrary rejects and leaves thoſe which are required for 
the vegetation of other plants. This requires no very ex- 
tenſive proof, becauſe the truth of this principle is within 


the reach of our ſenſes, being evident to our fight, our 


taſte, and our ſmell. It is manifeſt that an onion has ex- 


tracted from the earth juices very different from thoſe ex- 


tracted by a carrot. It is in the ſame manner apparent, that 
thoſe kinds of pulſe which form themſelves in the earth, 


have not extracted from the field the ſame particles as the 
poppy, aniſe, baſtard ſaffron, and other plants of the ſame 


nature require, becauſe they chiefly conſiſt of oily particles.” 


From this our author draws a concluſion which becomes 
a ſecond principle. We may, ſays he, hence conclude, 


that when a ſoil is exhauſted of all the juices proper for 
the ſupport of a certain crop, lo as not to be able to ſup- 
port the ſame crop another year, it may ſtill have ſtrength 
enough left to ſupport other plants or fruits. 


For this reaſon crops ſhould be varied as much as poſ. 
ſible, not only! in gardens but in fields, and by cultivating 


them in ſucceſſive order, they ſhould be in ſuch a manner 


interchanged, that the ſame crop ſhould not be repeated 


till che earth has had time to recruit its ſtrength, and col- 
lect a freſh quantity of thoſe ſalts which are belt adapted 


ro the vegetation of the particular plants in queſtion. 
If it ſhould be Ad, how a ſoil which is exhauſted of 


certain 
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certain ſalts, can, after reſting as far as areleths to one erop, 
collect a freſh quantity of the ſame ſalts which this parti. 
cular plant requires, without any new manure being ap- 
plied? I make anſwer, that in my opinion theſe ſalts are a- 
new collected in the earth from the rain, ſnow, and dew, 
principally from the dung which remains, and is diſſolved 
by flo'y degrees, being pr Pres ed for the a of theſe 


n plants.“ 


On theſe principles have Nr. Reichard and bis father 
acted for eighty years. They made it their ſtudy to find 
out what plants were beſt adapted to ſucceed one another. 
This ſtudy is of ſuch real importance, that others being 
Willing to imitate them without having any knowledge of 
this ſucceſſion of crops, have never been able to ſucceed, 
yet knew not to what cauſe 8 ſhould attribute their bad 
ſucceſs. | 
If we reflect ever ſo little, we ſhall. conceive that theſe 
thoughtleſs imitators inconſiderately ſowed or planted ſeeds 
which required, in a greater or less degree, the lame kind 
of j Juices and ſalts, 
Mr. Reichard, who, as well as his father, had for many 
years ſtudied the nature of plants and their nouriſhment, 
| fowed with diſcretion ſucceſſively the ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds. | 
In this manner the earth might, in one ſenſe of the word, 
be ſaid to be in repoſe, collecting freſh Juices for plants 
which couid not do without them, whilſt it ſupported other 
5 plants with the juices the firſt had no occaſion for. 
J am apt to think no other poſible reaſon can be aſſign- 
ed for this. 
Perhaps in lating FO method ocrfund by? Mr. Reichard 
we ſhall find an opportunity of making ſome uſeful re · 
Marks. 
1. He lays the firſt year thirty loads 1 Jung on TOY 
acre, which is turned in by the plough before winter, or 
what he greatly prefers, the ſpade. 
Remark. We muſt in this place obſerve, that thirty loads 
being three times as much as is generally laid on an acre, 
it is not at all ſurpriſing, that the foil ſhould long continue 
| in 
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in heart: but beſides, that this cauſe cannot ſubſiſt above 


three or four years, we muſt pay ſome attention to the 
plant it is to ſupport the firſt year. 


2. The firſt year he ne: all ſorts of cabbage and 


Jettices, 


Remark. Every body knows that theſe NAS when cul: 


tivated in gardens require a great quantity of manure, and 


ſhould we calculate how much was laid on the beds where 


they grow, we ſhould find it greatly to exceed the pro- 
portion of thirty loads per acre. 


3- The ſecond year he ſows onion ſeed; or, if the 


quantity would be ſo large that vent cannot eaſily be found 


for it, he recommends the planting of cabbages once 


more, or of radiſhes and cucumbers. He ſays, that the 
foil not being yet exhauſted of the ſalts adapted to the ve- 


getation of the cabbage, that plant may be hazarded a ſe 


| cond year. 


Remark. Cabbages are Sequels planted ſeveral ſae- 


_ ceflive years on the ſame ſpot; but then the land is freſh 

| dunged every year. Here no freſh dung is laid on, yet 
the onions, and the other plants recommended by the au- _ 
thor, are not leſs exhauſting to the land. 


4. The third year he ſows carrots, parſneps, alder 


and gourds. 


Remark. All theſe 15 require a great deal of nou- 


Tiſhment, and extract it from ſome depth, like cabbages, 
fo that the cen uſed by the Engliſh v writers fall to 


the ground. 
5. The fourth year, baſtard fron, poppies, and W | 


beans. 


| Remark. * beſe plants, at leaſt r the two laſh require a a 


good ſoil. 


6. The fifth year, turneps, rape, carrots, and beets. 
Remark. What! after the land has borne plants which 
require ſo much nouriſhment, does he plant them again ? 
We muſt then conclude, that during the courſe of the 


fourth year, the ſalts adapted to their growth were colle&t- 


ed a· new. 
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7. The ſixth year baſtard ſaffron, poppies, and millet. 
Remark. Millet is ſaid to impoveriſh land more than 

any other kind of grain. 

8. The ſeventh year winter-rye, which if it 4555 not 
require the befl of ſoils, at leaſt is not contented with one 
ſo indifferent as ſome other ſorts of grain. 

9. The eighth year winter-rye again. 

Remark. In this part of the world it is generally 
thought that the ſame grain ſhould never be ſown two ſuc- 
ceſſive years. It muſt be admitted, that our author re- 
_ quires that the land ſhould be plowed immediately after 
Harveſt; that it remain in this ſlate till the end of Octo- 
ber, or longer, if the ſeaſon permits ; that it ſhould then 

be plowed again and ſown. 

10. The ninth year barley, wheat, and ſummer or 
ſpring rye. 
Remark. All theſe grains, particularly barley, require 
a good ſoil. 

I. The tenth year the field muſt be plowed very deep, 

and may then be ſown with carrots and parſneps. 

Remark. Could we have the leaſt hope that ſuch roots 
would thrive in this land, which ſhould ſeem to be intire- 

ly impoveriſhed in the preceding nine years, if by a deep 
plowing it was not ſupplied with the ſalts adapted to the 
growth of theſe plants, not with any manure ? | 

12. In the cleyenth year poppies, baſtard faſten, fe- 
nugreek, cumin, coriander, aniſe, &. 

13. The twelfth year winter-rye. 

14. The tirtoenth, barley, ſpring: rye, and ſummer- 
wheat, ? 

15. The fourtectth year millet, fenugreek, cumin, 
peas, kidney beans, broad beans, French beans, lentils, 
&c. 

16. The Ghreeath year 1 | | 

17. The ſixteenth aniſe, carrots, vetches, and cori- 

ander. 
18. The ſeventeenth year oats, or if you will poppics 
and then 


19. In 


mer- 
min, 
ntils, 

cori - 


ppies, 


9. In 


1 
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19. In the eighteenth year oats. 

Remark. Many of the crops we have above particula- 
rized occur in the account of the ſucceeding years. 

This author gives alſo ſome other courſes of crops. The 
ſample I have already given will anſwer my preſent pur- 
poſe; I muſt refer thoſe who are willing to know more 
of the matter to the work itſelf. 

He carries his ſyſtem four years farther ; he would have 


ns reap the fruits of our land twenty-two years, without 


any freſh manure being applied, and without interruption. 
Let us add one more remark on this ſubje&t. Argu- 


ments however good, and founded on found reaſon, they 


may be, are liable to be contradicted by other arguments, 
which often bear the appearance of truth. This is not 


the caſe with facts and experiments; if we would not ap- 
pear abſolutely incredulous, we muſt ſubmit 10 their force. 


Mr Reichard cauſed his work to be printed at Erford, 
immediately under the eyes of his countrymen. He re- 
fers to their teſtimony, and nobody has as yet contradict- 
ed him. It is therefore proved, that all theſe facts are 
inconteſtably true. The conſequences therefore to be de- 
duced from them in favour of this ſyſtem cannot be leſs ſo. 
I ſhould, however, imagine I had treated this import. 
ant ſubject much too lightly, if I paſſed over the argu- 


ments advanced by the Engliſh authors, and defended by 


the celebrated Gu Hamel, in favour of the contrary ſy- 
ſtem. . | 


Nothing can be more attic then the anſwer 
which the Engliſh make to the obſervation, that the fleſh, 


the ſhell, and the kernel of the peach mult Ty be 
compoſed of different juices. 


They ſay that the earth which ernie theſe juices, 
has no reſemblance to the parts of this fruit. Was there 


ever ſuch a ſolution before made ? Can a coarſe earth mix- 
ed with a thouſand heterogeneous parts, have the ſame 


taſte, or the ſame properties, as the infinitely dilated 

particles which have been extracted from it? It would 

be very eaſy to retort the argument, by ſaying, that the 
earth 
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earth has not the taſte of the fruits; that it is neither ſweet; 
bitter, acid, oily, or ſalt, therefore the fruits extract no 
nouriſhment from it. . 

The fleſh of the peach is ſweet, the kernel is bitter 
and oily, the ſhell is a woody ſubſtance. If all theſe pro- 
ceed from the ſame juices, we may as well ſay that a 
houſe of clay, ſtubble, brickwork, timber, freeſtone, ſand- 
ſtone, or marble; in a word, that the windows and ipring 
water are all of the ſame ſubſtance, becauſe they are all 
parts of the ſame houſe, and are all extracted from the 
earth. Why may not we alſo ſay, that paiyters colours 
are all the ſame, and made from the ſame drug? Hither- 
to I have imagined that the parts required to form a 
woody ſubſtance, a ſolid or oily ſubſtance, and a watery 


or liquid ſubſtance, were different; but in the opinion of 


theſe writers, I have been in an error. 
They alſo ſay, that corn does not put forth deep roots, 
and that for this reaſon it thrives very well after clover 
and lucerne ; but that theſe laſt do not ſucceed after ſaints | 
foin, which ſends its roots deep into the land; 
I In this there are ſeveral errors. ». It is true, that we 
do not diſtinguith any tap root, or rather deep roots in 
corn; but are we certain, that the ſeveral forts of grain 
do not ſend their roots deep into the land when the foil is 
well prepared and adapted to their nature ; many proofs 
of the contrary might be brought. Beſides, why do farm- 
ers in ſome places plow ſo deep a furrow, even frequently 
to the depth of a foot or more? Does not the farmer 
imagine when he takes this trouble, that the roots can 
draw nouriſhment from that depth; and does not experi- 
ence convince us, that in ſtrong lands deeply plowed, the 
corn is leſs ſubject to lodge, and is more vigorous ? 
Fortunately they do not aſſert, that corn will thrive well 
after ſaintfoin. I his would be in contradiction to all ex- 
perience, though that plant ſends forth very deep roots. 
But they do not aſſign any reaſon for this, which is, how- 
ever, very ſimple, being the ſame why lucerne and clover 
do not ſucceed after laintfoin. Saintfoin thrives in the moſt 


barren, 


its 


intirely and abſolutely diſſimilar. 
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barren, ſandy, grabelly, and dry lands ; but the two firſt, 
like all forts of wheat, require on the contrary a good ſoil. 
The author of this eſſay addreſſes his objections to Mr 
Du Hamel, as being the great partizan of the Engliſh ſy- 
ſtem, on the effects of the form or organization of plants. 
If there is any doubt of Mr Du Hamel's meaning to attri- 
bute the various effects of vegetation to this organization 
alone, without the concurrence of any difference in the 
juices; it is at leaſt the ſenſe which his words ſeem to im- 
port. It is therefore only on this firſt ſuppoſition, that 
we addreis to him theſe objections, which are meant to 
prove how little ſatisfactory ſuch a ſyſtem is. 
Let us now ſee what objections M. Du Hamel propoſes; 
„It cannot be doubted, ſays he, but that the earthy _ 
particies which plants imbibe, aſſume different forms in 
evefy plant; but it does not thence follow that the nutri- 
tive juices are not the fame whilſt in the earth. 2 
It ſhould ſeem then that Mr Du Hamel looks upon the 
form and organization of the parts alone, and nut the 
matter, the nature of the food, the juices, as the cauſe 


which makes a peach have a downy ſkin, a delicious Wa- 


tery melting and ſweet Reth, a ſhell harder than wood, a 
kernel ſofter, yet firm, 1weet or bitter and oily, and this 
wonderful organization mult be contained in the {pace be- 
twixt the end of the branch and the fr uit, becauſe in the 
end of the branch nothing of this kind appears; whereas L 
always apprehended, that the ſeveral juices being got thus 


far were diſtributed according to the rules eſtablithed in na- 


ture, by the ſovereign Creator, to form the various parts 
Firs, for inſtance, may have the ſame organization 
throughout; their wood is porous and ſpongy; it they 
only required a great deal of nouriſhment without any res- 
gard to its nature, what tree out better to ſucceed in 
wet or even marihy foils than tais? yet in ſuch foils the 
wood is abſolutely unfit for uſe. It is well known that if 
the roots penetrate to any water or even to a ſoil too 
moiſt; the trees begin to rot at bottom, before they have 
1 attained 
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attained a third of their natural growth. Such as grow in 
ſoils that are rather dry than moilt thrive very well; but it 
is certain that their wood is more ſpongy, and does not 
laſt ſo long as that which grew in a dry ſtony or gravelly 
foil. The reaſon is lelf-evident. The juices and ſalts to 
which water ſerves as a vehicle do not agree with the na- 
ture of the wood. lt N others which can form a 
rei. - - 8 
This fact alſo proves that plants which require a great 
deal of nouriſhment imbibe all they meet with, for want 
of. that which is better adapted to their nature; but as 
every kind of food is not equally adapted to their nature, 
it is evident that if they find what is proper for them, 
| they will, after the manner of animals, reject the others. 
This author relates an experiment extracted from the 
Memoires of the Academy of Sciences: That a young 
lemon of the ſize of a pea being grafted by the ſtalk on the 
branch of an orange. tree, increaſed in ſize, ripened and pre- 
— ſerved its quality of a lemon without participating in any 
thing of the orange-tree. * It is therefore neccſſary, ſays 
he, in this experiment, that the juices of the orange-tree 
mould en change their nature in.-paſkng into the 
lemon. 
It is evident I relate this allige impartially ; but J will 


do ſtill more, namely „ add lome other inſtances to ſtrength⸗ 
en this argument. 


A ſhort time ſince, a friend. of mine, a man of note, 
ſhewed me, at his large and elegant villa, a wilding apple- 
tree, on which were grafted leveral ſcions of a ſuperior 


Lind, amongſt the reſt there happened to be one of a pcar- 
| 4rce, which ſucceeded as well as any of them. 


I will next mention ſomething ſtill more ſtriking. 

_M. T'ſchiſfeli, (that worthy patriot, inſtitutor of our œco— 
nomical ſocicty) has attempted to graft ſeveral ſorts of 
{cions, without choice, on the roots of various trees with- 
out diſtinction. Almoſt all theſe ſcions ſucceeded : : whence 
ſome conclude that my fyttem is intirely overſet. 

Loet us now cxamine whether it is even at all affected. 


The 
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The two firſt experiments of the lemon on the orange- 
tree, and the pear on the apple-tree, are too much alike 
to be ſeparated. Let us conſult Linnzus and his ſyſtem 
with regard to plants. In the edition 1752, he has 1090 
venuſes, and in every genus from 1 to 30 or 40 ſpecies. 
Without attending to ſub-diviſions, all the pears are of one 


ſpecies, as well as all the apples, plumbs, peaches, cher. 
_ ries, lemons, citrons, oranges. Farther, apples, pears, 


and quinces, are three ſeveral ſpecies of fruit of the ſame 


genus; lemons, citrons, and oranges the fame, as alſo 


plumbs, apricots, and cherries, peaches, and almonds. 
According to our ſyſtem the greateſt difference of juices 
ſhould be amongſt the 1090 genuſes ; they will be moch 


lels amongſt the ſpecies, and there will be bur very little 


amongſt the varieties of the ſame ſpecies; I mean that 


there would be a great deal of difference betwixt thoſe of 


a walnut-tree and a peach-tree, much leſs betwixt thoſe of 
an orange-tree and a lemon-tree, and a very little betwixt 
the ſeveral kinds of theſe fruits. Conſequently, why ſhould 


We be aſtoniſhed that a lemon ſucceeded: on an orange— 
tree, a tree of the ſame genus, or the ſcion of a pear-tree 


on an apple-tree ? 
Gardeners and huſbandmen, n nay, all who are not groſsly 


ignorant in this matter, well know, that ſcions of kernel 


fruit trees are grafted on kernel fruit-trees ; pears and ap- 
ples on quinces, and thoſe of ſtone fruit: trees, as peaches, 
on plumbs and almond-trees ; with this management they 


will take; but I never ſaw a ſcion of an apple-tree ſuc- 
ceed on a cherry-tree, nor that of a peach- tree on a 
quince. By drawing the concluſion in the manner of N. 
Du Hamel, we may ſay that be who proves too much, 

proves nothing at all. All ſorts of ſcions grafted on any 
Wes. ſhould ſucceed ; but this is contrary to experience. 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that I attend not to my lubject, 


that the experiment of M. Tſchiffeli proves it to be a 


truth, that all ſorts of ſcions equaliy well ſucceed on all 


ſorts of trees. But this is a miſtake, it is only on the 


roots, which is totally different. 
It ſhonld ſeem that the roots of trees greedily imbibe 
more 
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more or leſs all kinds of juices, From the roots theſe 
_ Juices pals into the bark, thence into the wood of the 

trunk, afterwards into the branches and their bark; laſt- 
ly into the buds, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. Now let any 
one judge, by the difference of theſe juices and their fla- 
vour, in the fruit, and in the roots, how much they have 
| been purified, changed, and as we may fay, refined in their 
_ paſſage, and by the circulation, before they arrive at their 
deſtination, 

Let any one chew ſome wood, ſome bark, ſome of che 
leaves which grow ſo near the fruit, and laſtly ſome fruit, 
and then declare whether there is not an infinite difference. 
The order of nature conveys to every part the juices beſt 
adapted to the end for which God created them. 

Let any one reflect on the ſweetneſs of the kernel of a 
wallnut, and on the inſupportable bitterneſs of the rind 
or bark of the ſhell, which all animals and even infects 
nauſeate. It ſurrounds the nut, of courſe it is very near 
it, and the whole nut, as well the kernel as the rind, is 
ſulpended on the fame ſtalk; thus is the difference much 
more furpriling than that of a lemon and an orange 
gros ing vn an orange tree. Did the Jame juices noutiſh 
both one and the other? Can this great difference be ow- 
ing to the organization and {tructure of the nut; or are 
thele organs placed at the end of the branch? Finally, what 
part could have effected ſuch a difference ? Let us reaſon 
a little on this head. 

Me have obtierved that matter is real, form accidental; 
what is accidental, may be, or may not be; but niatter 
will always be ſubſtantial, let its form be what it may.“ 
Wood js itill wood, though it may be quatre, round, 
hexagonal, octogonal, or of any other form; and ſhould. 
any lay that wood is only wood becauſe it is ſquare, with- 
out which quality it would be ſtone, he might with great 
reaſon be laughed at. How then can form, which is acci- 
dental, have any influence op matter which js ſubſtantial ? 
Loet it not be ſaid that the form in ſalts, acids, and oils, 
occaſions their qualities. I will only partially, not wholly, 

| admit 


„ 
admit this; if the particles of the various kinds of ſalts 
are the ſame, and give them the ſame qualities as ſalts, yet 


are their effects amazingly various. 


But let us advance a ſtep farther. It muſt be adwitted 


that matter muſt neceſſarily exiſt before form, ſince matter 


can ſucceſſively aſſume various forms. I will then ſup- 
poſe that the form, the organization, may ſomewhat con- 
tribute to the difference of juices and flavours in a fruit, 


From whence proceeds the origin of this organization, this 


form, what is the cauſe of it? We mult have recourie to 
the matter; without the matter or ſubſtance no form could 
ſubſiſt; of courſe it cannot be denied, but that the ſubſtance, 


the matter, the ſalts, and the diverſe juices conſtitute the 
primitive cauſe, and this cauſe ſubſiſts throughout, though 


the organization may in ſome fort be aſliſtant to the effects, 
becaule the lubſtance remains to the end of nature's ope- 
ration. 

But to return more immediately to the ſubject in hand. 
J have ſuppoſed 1090 genuſes of plants, which for the moſt 


part require a particular food. In every genus, taking one 


with another, there are twenty ſpecies. The ſpecies, for 
inſtance, will require fifteen twentieths of the ſame food, 
as orange-trees and lemon-trees ; ſome will require eigh- 
teen twentieths or nineteen twentieths more or leſs; and 


theſe fifteen to ten twentieths ſhall be varied by compoſi- 


tions and mixtures more artfully made than thoſe of che- 


miſts. We mult not then be ſurpriſed, if a branch or a 
fruit requiring only one twentieth or two twentieths ſhould _ 


find wherewithal to ſupport itfelt, amongſt the quantity and 
different qualities of the juices, diſperſed in the wood, the 
branches, and the leaves of a tree, and of a kind which o- 


thers do not want; thus is there nothing to be wondered 


at in the ſucceſs of the lemon and the pear tree ſcion. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the grafts on the roots. If 1 
had had any opportunity of obſerving what grafts ſucceeded 
and on what kinds of roots, I might perhaps have been a- 
ble to have deduced ſome arguments from the experiment, 
and made obſervations on the ſubjects more exact than 1 
| now 
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now can; this not being i in my power 1 will ſuppoſe they - 


ſucceeded on all kinds of roots; and even this will not prove 
againſt me. 

We have already obſerved that the roots imbibe in a 
manner all the juices they meet with, and that the ſepara- 
tion, the coction, the refining, and ftraining the juices, are 
only done ſucceſſively and by flow degrees. If then a 
ſcion is grafted in the root, it is near the reſervoir of all 
the different juices, and may chuſe which ever is beſt 
adapted to its nature, rejecting the others. Theſe roots 
ſerve as organs, mouths, and channels to convey to it the 
nouriſhment it may require. This is proved by well 
known experience; for in grafting on the trunk, at a cer- 
| tain height, or on the branches, ſuch an aſſociation never 
ſucceeds. If we endeavour to graft a peach on a walinut, 
though they are both kernel-fruits, or a pear on a cherry- 
tree, they never ſucceed. And what is the reaſon of it? 
| Becauſe at this height the tree, by purifying the juices, has 
left behind the greateſt part of thoſe which are not adapted 
to its nature. I therefore conclude that this experiment 
is rather in favour of my ſyſtem than againſt it, 

We form to ourſelves groſs ideas from the evidence of 
our ſenſes and our falſe conceptions of things. As ſoon as 
we have adopted an idea, we imagine we have diſcovered 
the depths of nature, and explain the cauſes of effects by 
what we ſmell, feel, and fee. Chemical experiments are 
the ne plus ultra, We imagine that by analyſing ſome 
ſubſtances by chemiſtry we diſcover the elements and true 

principles of plants. This ſcience has indeed been the 
means of making ſurpriſing diſcoveries, yet have we by the 
help of it diſcovered only the groſſeſt of theſe clements, 
which muſt themſelves be compoſed of an infinity of o- 
thers, inviſible, impalpable, and which eſcape the notice of : 

our ſenſes. 5 
We muſt not conclude, becauſe we 3 not heed able 
10 diſcover thele juices by the help of chemiſtry, or by o- 
ther experiments, that they do not exilt. How many real 
ad inconteſtable ſacts are e chere, of which the true cauſcs 
are 


are 


19 
are not known, but conjectures and gueſſes are ſubMlituted 
for them ? 

The anſwer Mr. du Hamel makes to the he allega- 
tion, appears to me to be very weak. © We do not, ſays 
he, diſcover in the earth any flavour of the fruit; of courſe 
the juices of the earth are not the cauſe of it.” I ſee no- 
thing of thoſe fine brocades in the worm that ſpins the ſilk. 
I do not perceive this flavour, this taſte in raw meat; there- 
fore the ragout is not made of it. I do not ſee that ad- 
mirable painting in the colours, either ground or unground, 
nor in the bruſh; therefore it is not to them that the pic- 
ture is indebted for its luſtre. | 

The anſwer to the third allegation i is not more coercive. 


It is only neceſſary to read it, to perceive that I am of his 
opinion, namely, that plants, when they have no choice, 
indiſcriminately imbibe all juices, even ſuch as are detri- 
mental to them; but then they ſoon decay. 


The anſwer _ by Mr du Hamel to the fourth alle- 
zation, has already been diſcuſſed, It will ſuffice to ſay 
one word with reſpe& to the reaſon he alledges, why 
ruſhes, thiſtles, or blue bottles, ſhould not, according to 


our ſyſtem, kill wheat, as thoſe plants only imbibe ſuch 
| Juices as are not adapted to the wheat. 


Who informed this writer that they imbibe none of theſe 


| Juices? It is very probable, that according to my imaginary _ 


calculation, they have occaſion for fifteen twentieths of 
the ſame juices, and the wheat allo of courſe requires fif- 
teen twentieths, ſo that there will be a deficiency of ten 
twentieths on the whole; ſome of theſe plants therefore 


muſt tanguiſh and die. Wheat is cultivated, and weeds | 


growing naturally, and being of a voracious nature, the laſt 


get the upper hand and deſtroy the fir{t. 


Some have endeavoured to prove by chemiſtry, that 
plants only tranſpire a pure phlegm. Beſides what we have 


already ſaid, relative to the inſufficiency of chemical ex- 


periments, this confirms the allegation, © that every plant 
only appropriates to itſelf the parts neceſſary for its nouriſh- 
ment, and that the others pals off by tranſpiration,” This 


writer | 
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_ writer doubtleſs means, that the plant, having by means 
of its root imbibed all kinds of ſalts and juices, and only 


reſerving what is adapted to its uſe, the others muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be found on diſtillation; and in this he is miſtaken. 
To return to the analogy there is between plants and 
animals; if man made a good uſe of his will, he would not 
haſten his death, and frequently paſs the beiter half of his 
life in acute pain, which he has brought on himſelf by in- 


5 temperance; he would reject unwholeſome food, and con- 
tent himſelf with that which would contribute to prolong 


his life, and make him paſs it free from diſeaſe. Beaſts, 


guided by inſtinét, take only ſuch as is ſuited to their na- 


ture, unleſs they are com pelled by neceſſuy to do other- 


wiſe; it is the ſame with reſpect to plants, to which the 
order which God has eſtabliſhed in nature 1upplies the 

palace of inſtint. They never imbibe juices which are not 

adapted to their nature, unleſs they are compelled to do it; 

fo that they have no occaſion to diſſipate them. If they 
are obliged to receive an uncommon food, theſe juices, 
though hurtful, muſt be converted into nouriſhment, the 
ſame as in men and beaſts, and being by their concoction 
become more grols and lubltantial, they cannot be diſhpated 
in the air. 


One thing more is to \ be remarked. "A great patt of the 


food which men receive eicapes by means of various lecie- 
tions; but that which is converted into blood, is diſſipated 
by tranſpiration, in order to its veg ſucceeded by the © af- 
ter taken nouriſhment. 


It is the ſame with reſpect to REES] The roots attract 
and imbibe the groſſer juices of almoſt every kind, and be- 


gia to diſcharge themſelves of ſome to form the wood, re- 
. Jecting that which is abſolutely contrary to their nature; 


the juice that is ſomewhat purified enters into the bark, 
whence, one part, like the blood, paſſes farther through the 
bark and the wood, into the branches; being ſtill more 
and more ſubtilized and purified, the juices paſs, as nature 


_ directs, into the leaves, the flowers, and the fruits; which 


at length contain onry 4 that which is moſt ſuitable, ſelect, 
and 
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and exquiſite; being the quinteſſence of all thoſe juices 


which were originally fo groſs. This may be compared 


to the chyle, which is converted into blood; this laſt, with 


regard to the internal preſervation of the parts of the body, 


ſerves only to produce a liquid ſtill more delicate, ſoft, and 
balſamic, which enters into the fleſh, the nerves, and in 
fact, into every part that requires to be ſupported by a 


kind of nouriſhment conſtantly renewed; It ſhould ſeem 


to me, that this analogy renders the ſyſtem 1 defend more 

probable than any other. 
I ovght on this occaſion, to mention a nouriſhment fun ; 
more ſubtile belonging to plants; but it wonld perhaps take 


up too much time. 


Mr du Hamel will have it, that je tranſpire, ad 


that the particles which exhale by perſpiration, float in the 


air, and that being borne away by the winds they cannot 
again fall to the earth whence they were extrafted. 
I admit of all this; what concluſion can be formed from 


it againſt my ſyſtem ? ? This tranſpiration, mingling itſelf 


with other particles in the air, tarns to clouds, dew, rain, 


and ſnow, falling ſometimes on one ſoil, ſometimes on an- 
other, giving a general fertility to the earth, as experi- 


ence may CONVINCE us: Thus his obſervation falls to the | 
ground. 
_ We may ail add, that plants fo not ſolely 6 ſubſiſt on the 


Juices extracted from the earth, by the channels and veins 


of the roots, the wood, and the bark, but alſo by the leaves. 


Authors have already acknowledged that they were necef- _ 
ſary for tranſpiration, and to evaporate what was ſuperflu- 
ous, in the ſame manner as the pores of the ſkin in men; 
but in my opinion, they, beſides this, ſerve for aſpiration, 5 
extracting a very ſubtile nouriſhment from the air. 


obſervations confirm me in this opinion. 


One of my particular fiiends, fond of every branch of 


7 huſbandry from his youth, ſeeing in the garden of a rela- 
tion an apple-tree loaded with fine fruit, and knowing that 


the leaves of vines were pulled off in order to make grapes 


E ripen the better, he thought to bring theſe apples to a per- 
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fea maturity, by rendering them the ſame ſervice. The 
inſtant the leaves were pulled off, the circulation of the ſap 
entirely ceaſed; and the following ſpring he was ſtill more 
maortified, to ſee ſo fine a tree irrecoverably dead. 


I have indeed myfelf obſerved in vines, that the more 
leaves are pulled off, the leſs the grapes ripen ; for though 
they become yellower than the others, they are not ſo 
- Juicy, nor of ſo fine a flavour. It cannot be ſaid that the 
tranſpiration was ſtopped in the apple-tree, as this might 
have been continued through the bark and the end of the 
ſtalks whence the leaves were taken; and even if it had been 
ſtopped, the effect would have been quite contrary to what 
it was; for the fruit would have been large, but leſs delicate 


in its flavour, becauſe the ap would not have deen puri- 
led by tranſpiration. 

| What confirms me fill more in the opinion of aſpi- 
ration, is the dew, and its wonderful effects. It is wel} 


known not to penetrate the earth, at leaſt not ſo far as the 


roots of plants, to what cauſe then muſt we aſcribe the ad- 


mirable ſervice it is of to all plants? It attaches itſelf only 
to the leaves and flowers, or at moſt to the bark: the ef- 


fects we ſee reſult from dew, can never proceed from its 

cooling quality only; it is of much greater ſervice than 
rain, and this laſt than common water; though if in times 

of great drought, when even dew does not fall, entire trees, 


particulay ly the leaves, are refreſhed in a morning with 
common water, by nieans of an engine, the effect will be 


- ſurpriſing. 


The honey-dew, on the contra! dee 3 infinite damage 5 
to trees, becauſe it ſtops the pores 7 the leaves, and pre · 


vents both tranſpiration and alfiration ; the tree then re- 


ſembles a man who ts within full of Eomours, and whole 


: perſpiraticn 1 is ſtopped. 


1 am therefore of opinion, that all plants receive the 
moſt ſubtile part of their nowiſhment from this aſpiration; 


the dew attaches itſelf to plants, by imperceptible and flow 
degrees, and it is neceſſary there ſnould be a matter as ſub- 
tile as dew, to ſerve as a vehicle to particles: (till more {ub- 

| tile. 
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tile. It undergoes a thouſand and a thouſand evaporations 
amongſt plants, and every one extracts from it that which 
is beſt adapted to its nature; but that theſe particles may 
have their natural effects, the juices extracted from the earth, 
which make perhaps ninety or ninety-nine one hundredths 


of the whole, muſt have done their part; for if this is not 


the caſe, theſe imperceptible particles cannot act on the o- 
thers, which are infinitely groſſer and more material. 
We may paſs over the anſwer to the ſixth allegati ion. 


Nr du Hamel, in his anſwer, attributes the caule Why 


wheat does not ſucceed two years together on the ſame 
jand, to the number of plowings being leſſened; this is not 
of conſequence enough to detain us a moment, as the prin- 
ciples we have laid down explain it in a very {imple way. 

I ſhall now conclude, hoping that though my ſyſtem 
may not be allowed as abſolutely certain, that yet it will 
be acknowledged as founded on probability, at leaſt ; and 


fk this ſyſtem has any foundation in truth, it merits a ſtrict 


examination, and that experiments ſhould be made, as the 
many parts of it are very difficult to be accounted for. 
With this view only it is that I have conſented to publiſh 


my ideas, not being deſirous of excelling, or of teaching 


others, who may have much more knowledge in theſe mate 
ders than I pretens ine to hay A 
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To the Editors of the Mvsrun Ros7100U3, 


Genriennn, 


I. the under- written will be of any ſervice t to the public, 7 


pr ay inſert it in your collection. 


4 fort Dies ration on Mar 2 


-I'T.ia taken out of the bowels of the carth at ſeveral 
depths, is of divers colours : as after-named, and ſome ſorts 


have 


1 


have lin two or three colours intermixed. It is unftuous, 
of a ſlippery nature, and in goodneſs pure; ſoon relents af. 
ter rain, and, when dry, flackens like lime, and at laſt dil- 
| ſolyes into the fineſt powder. 
1 intend to leave with you ſome ſpecimens of two kinds 
of marle (which you may give to the gentlemen or farm- 
ers who deſire them): they are what I have collected in 
Middleſex, which county abounds with good marle; but it 
is not uſed by the gentry or farmers ſo much as it ought, 
becauſe they have ſo readily dung, ſoot, OR and other 
compoſts, from London. . 
. order to diſcover marle, the beſt way is to uſe the au- 
ger, and obſerve the ltrata taken up from time to time by it. 
I have found, after I have got through the ſurface, which 
| Is about a ſpade and half deep, that the next earth was a 
very ſtrong, coarſe, bed of clay, five or ſix feet deep; after- 
terward, getting through it, the auger brought up marle, 
viz. that which appears of a fine light-brown colour, and 
| ſome of it mixed with blue veins (which J will here call 
pigeon-marle, by way of diſtinction): here was a bed of 
this pigeon-marle of five or ſix feet deep, and after that 


followed another kind of marle, which 1 will call toad- 


marle, by way of diſtinction; this is er, and without | 
any veins of blue. te 
When either of theſe marles are aug out Fa the pit, the 
ſpade cuts them like ſo much ſoap; and the laſt named 
marle looks very blackiſh and dark, and may be, and I be- 
live is, in ſome countries, called toad-marle, from its re- 
ſemblance in colour to that animal; but this marle being 
expoſed to the air alters the colour very much. This 4 
Pears to me to be the ſtrongeſt marle. 


Marle may be diſcovered ſometiracs near the 3 by 


carefully obſerving the ditches and fences of your lands. 


It is frequently found near rivers, or brooks, and ſome- 
times may be diſcovered on the banks of ſuch waters. 


— AW 
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To know when you have found true Marks, try it by 


Air, Fire, and Water, or Vinegar. 
Firſt, By expoſing a large lump of three or four pounds 


in the air, which, if true marle, will, in a little time, by the 
nitre, dews, &c. break into ſmall parts; and there will be 
an hoary or white een on that part of it which | is 


expoſed to the ſun. 
_ Secondly, When your marle is ay; break it into \ ſmall 


particles, and put an handful into an hot coal-fire, and it 


will crackle as if ſo much falt had been put therein. 


Thirdly, Place a piece of the dried marle in a glaſs, and 


thereon gently pour as much water as will cover it. If true 
marle, it will then gradually moulder, and diſſolve into a 


liquid ſoap. Let not the glaſs be ſhaken, that you may 


obſerve the ebullition (which is material); or you may, in 


like manner, try it with vinegar, where the efferveſcence, 
or fruggling, will be much rouge than! in water. 


75. virtues of Marle. 
It is the beſt manure for lady, ary, gr avelly, or light 


lands of any kind. It is excellent for moſly lands. It is 


indeed good for all other lands, of what nature ſoever, 


even clay *, provided care be taken in laying on a | proper | 


quantity, and that the ſame be well diſſolved. 
Care muſt be taken in the quantity uſed ; if too little, 


you may eaſily add; but if too much! is laid « on the land, 


you cannot take it away. - 5 
It is uſed in ſome countries for arable was only ; yet it 
is as good for graſs or paſture lands, but does not the firſt, | 


8 and elde till the lecond year, ſhew forth its utility; and 


then 
* We « ſhould be very — obliged to our correſpardent if 


he would inform us what precautions are to be uſed i in mar- 
ling clay, which kind of marle is belt ſuited to it, and i in what 
quantities it ſnould be laid on. Our principal reaſon for giving 


8 
him this trouble is, becauſe many ſarmers are of opinion, go- 


verned by an old prejudice, that marle is by no means a pro- 
per manure for clay. O. 
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then you will obſerve the graſs to ſhoot out a dark, or 
blackiſh colour, which afterwards turns to the fineſt green; 
and with it come up quantities of white clover graſs, which 
hath occaſioned me ſome difficulty with the farmers to 
convince them I had not ſown the clover-ſeed, | 
If lands are properly marled, they will continue good 
for tw elve or fourteen years for the plough; and for par 
ſture, or-graſs-lands, muck longer. 
= would: recommend that the plough be not fulfered to 
enter into the land till the marle is thoroughly diſſolved. 


Fiſh thrive en nes and grow fatter in marie pus 
than any other ponds, | 


Quantities to be u 7 iſed. 


A great difficulty this to alcertain the quantity. 
In ſome counties they will tell you of laying three hun» 
dred loads to an acre, others more, others lefs ; but they 
no where aſcertain what is a load. In Cheſhire and Lanca- 
| ſhire their loads are ſcarcely fix buſhels, and they uſe a 
ſmall cart made for the purpoſe, drawn by two or three 
ſmall horſes. | 
If the land is gravelly, ſandy, or light, let as much be 


laid on it as will make a good thick coat to > bias ang ſtif⸗ 
fen the ſoil. 


But let the land . it will, ſo mach ſhould, in in; 


events, be laid on as will make a thin coat « over the entire | 
ſurface. - | | | 


Upon my lands, Which! are graſs and a of a tole- 
rable mould, on a clayey ſoil, and which were left, about 


eight years ſince, in a bad plight, by the late tenant, I firſt 


attempted to lay ten loads to every acre, (by a load I mean 
as much as three large, well-fed, ſh ong horſes could draw) ; . 
but found it was too little, and would not meet in the 
Jpreading. . 
I immediately doubled the quantity, and two years af. 
ter wards 1 added another coat of fifteen loads more to e- 
very acre, and find it anſwers very well for hay and pa- 
ſture. I nced not ſay horſes and cows are fonder of this 
| e ed; hay 
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hay and oraſs than of that wherein the dung may be taſted 


and ſmelt. 
A work of this kind ſhould be ſet about by the, end of 


Avguſt, or beginning of September; and the loads ſhould 
be ſhot into ſmall heaps, as the Middleſex farmers ſhoot 
their dung, vis. two or three buſhels in each heap; and a 
man mult be ready to ſeparate it, that the nitre, air, dews, 
and rain, coming on the large pieces, may act, and cauſe 
them to break, as of themſelves, into ſmaller parts. 


After the marle has Jain upon the ground, and you ſce 


that the air, nitre, &c. have looſened the great lumps, and 
they are ready, on a flight touch, to fall into pieces, a per- 


ſon ſhould be ordered (when the weather and marle are 


quite dry) to break and ſpread the pieces to complete your 


coat; and you ſhould avoid, as much as poſſible, leaving 


any large pieces to lie and diſſolve without being ſpread on 
the ſurface, but cauſe them to unite therewith, 


In the begianing of February, and in dry weather, I I 


; cauſe an old gate to be well buſhed, and a heavy weight 
laid on it, to be drawn by one horſe over the whole field, 
in order that every part may have its due proportion. 


If you iatend to plough your lands, the preceding cau- 


5 tions are not ſo neceſſary, as the plough and harrows — 
ſpread and intermix the marle with the ſoil ſufficiently; but 


if you uſe the drill-plough, the above hints may be uſeful. 
It would take a volume to give an exact and full hiſtory 


of marle, its virtues, and uſes, and to ſhew that it was uſed 


by the Romans, and many years diſcontinued, and eſpecial- 
ly till the houſes of York and Lancaſter were united, and 


then revived i in ſome few counties; and the great benefits 


received by marling i in Suffolk and Norfolk within a few 
2 years paſt. 


We very well know that gentlemen and farmers are a 


long while ere they care to venture on the practice of 


marling from theory, and principally from not having ſeen : 


_ oft known what is, and what is not, true and genuine marie, 


and from being unacqvainted with the rules or modes to 
judge and det termine upon it. Therefore, if this ſhort 


eſſay, 
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eſſay, with the ſpecimens * I intend to give, will obviate 
their doubts, and in any way contribute to the advance- 
ment of — vegetatlon, and e my deſign 
is anſwered. 


There are variety of colours in marle, viz. blue, white; 
yellow, red, and other colours, which make no material 


difference, provided they be earthy and fat, or ſlippery as 


ſoap, and as free as s poſſible from a mixture of ſand, gravel, 
- or one. | | 

I have often chewed marle, but never yet could diſtin- 
guiſh any other than an earthy taſte in it, and apprehend it 
ſimilar to the beſt water, and the beſt of oils, which have 
no taſte; but when the marle is diſſolved in water, and 
you der or rub it on your hand, it t has a "ey ſtrong, 
earthy enn wy 

I cannot conclude without a — quotation from 
Lord Bacon, and ſhall leave the reader to make his own 
comments and obſervations thereon, viz. His Lordſhip, ir 
bis account of natural improvements by mixtures of earth 
with earth rather than dungs, recounts marle among o- 
thers, and gives it the pre- eminence as the moſt Pinguid, 5 
8 rich, and leaſt over heating. 


X. . 2. 
1 e A Meme of the Society of Arts, 


July 25. 1764. Manufactures, and Commerce. 
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| * Theſe ſpecimens are left with Meſſrs Davis and Reymers, | 


| bookſellers, in Holborn, where gentlemen or farmers may 


ſee them, and, if they pleaſe, have. Rp given them for 
: Weir uſe. | 
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A Letter to the Editors, on the Nature and U e of 
Peat-aſhes, and the ſeveral Crops to which they 4 
be profitably oper: as a Manure. 


Genrikuku, 


HE more general a manure is in its uſes, of fo much 
the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all ſorts 
of manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt variety of 
| foils and crops : aſhes * , therefore, ſhould, one would 
55 imagine, be had in univerſal requeſt, for the purpoſe of 
I greſſing land; but the misfortune is, no great plenty can 
5 be procured, and the few that are to be got fetch a large 
price: this deters the farmer from making ule of them of- 
ten as manure. 

I muſh, however, except one ſort of aſhes, which are on 
all accounts valuable ; I mean peat or turf aſhes : theſe are 
in moſt places ealy to be procured, colt no great matter, 
aud have a wonderful effect on almoſt every ſoil and crop. 
You may believe what I ſay, as I have had many yours ex- 
3 perience of their good qualities. 05 

| 1he ſulphureous and ſaline particles with which theſe 

alhes abound, have 4 moſt happy effect in promoting vege- 


s, tation; and if uſed with diſcretion, the iner enſe procured _ 
7 by them is truly wonderful. 
* I ſuppole few of your readers will be at a loſs to know. 


| what peat or turf is, moſt people having len a kind of it 
burnt as feuel. 


3 The 
* All kinds of aſhes have theis ſeveral degrees of excellence ; 
yet ſome are much to be preferred to others; and perhaps peat- 


aſhes, on account of the quantity of ſalts and fu! Phur they con- 
tal, are at leaſt as gd as any. R. 


| 
| 
i 
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The ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs and mbraiſes; ; 


but that which is of a much ſuperior quality and virtue in 
its aſhes, is dug from moory wettiſh lands, which will bear 


cattle: as to the peat that is pared from the ſurface of 


heaths and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, the 


aſhes of it are of very little value, when compared with 


_ thoſe above mentioned. 


Peat is found in moſt low grounds that lie betwint bills, 


eſpecially if timber has formerly ſtood on the fpot. It lies 


at various depths, being often near the ſurface, and ſome- 
times ſix, eight, or ten feet deep, having a ſtratum of black 


moory earth over it, ſuch as is the ſoil of many of our 
low meadows near the banks of rivers : : it lometimes even 
Hes under a bed of gravel. 


Peat may be burnt, for the ſake of pr ocuring its aſhes 


for manure, all the bene Kaufen : as ſoon as it is dug, 

ſome of it is mixcd in a heap regularly diſpoſed with fag- 
got- wood, or other ready-burning feuel : after a layer or 
two of it mixed in this manner, peat alone 1s piled up to 
complete the heap. A heap will conſiſt of from one hun. 
h dred to a thouſand loads. | 


After ſetting fire to it at a proper place, before on pur- 


_ pole prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the great 
art is to keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, provided 
that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and feed the fire. 


Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke 


_ eſcapes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat ; and 


if the fire flackens too much within, which may eaſily be 


known by the heat on the outſide, the workman muſt run 
aà ſtrong pole * into the heap in as many places as is ne- 

cCeſſary to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. When 

managed in this manner, the wol k goes on as it ſhould do 
It is to be noticed, that when once the fire is well kindled, 

the heavieſt rain does it no harm whilſt it is burning. 


Having pacured a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, the far. 
mer's 


* This bat ſeems to be barks much aer the 1 manner in 


* hich charcoal 15 made ; though there cannot be lo much de- 
licacy necc ar y in che operation, E. | 
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mer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to ule; 
and to do this, he muſt be made well acquainted with the 
nature of the manure he is to lay on his land. 

All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature ; they muſt 


| therefore be uſed with caution. With reſpect to peat-aſhes, 


almoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them on in 


too great quantities at improper ſeaſons. 


Nothing can be better than peat- .aſhes for dreſſing low 


damp meadows, laying to the quantity of from fifteen to 
twenty Wincheſter buſhels on an acre : it is beſt to ſow 


them by hand, as they will then be more regularly ſpread. 


Ibis work ſhould be done in January or February at lateſt, 


that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards the roots of the 
graſs by the firſt rains that fall in the ſpring. 

If they were ſpread more forward in the year, and a 
ſpeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 


they would be * to burn up the 3 inſtead of doing i it 
Y _ ſervice. _ 


It is to be remembered, that the damper and ſuffer the 
ſoil, the more peat-aſhes ſhould be laid on it; but in graſs- 
lands the quantity ſhould never exceed thirty Wincheſter 


buſhels, and on light warm lands lefs than balf that ene, 
| tity is fully ſufficient. 3 


On wheat-crops theſe aſhes are of the + ſervice ; 
bur they muſt be laid on with the utmoſt diferetion. Were 


they to be ſpread in any quantity before the winter, after 


the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 
and do more harm than good *; was the ſpreading this ma- 
nure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the corn 
could not poſſibly during the winter-ſeaſon be benefited by 


it. After due reflection and repeated experience, my me- 
thod of management in this cale is as follows. 


About the beginning of November, before the hard froſts 


fer | in, I ſow 0 ON ay acre e of my heavy clayey wheat-land 
about 


This ſeems, by our correſpondent's account, to be upon 


the whole a critical manure, but may with proper care be of 
great lervice, N, 


r — 
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about eight Wincheſter buſhels of cheſs aſhes; on my 
lighter warmer lands in wheat, I ſow Us prac buſhels at 
this ſeaſon. | 

The winter- drefling i is, 11 imagine, of great ſervice tri- 

fling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of 

the plant, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its ver- 
dure, and diſpoſes it to get into a growing ſtate the firſt | 
fine wenther after Chriſtmas. 

About the latter end of February, or the beginning of 
March, on the above-mentioned heavy lands in wheat, I 
beltow another dreſſing of aſhes, by ſowing of them on 

every acre eight buſhels more; on my light lands, in this 
ſecond dreſſing, I allow only fix buſhels. 

Ihhele aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt hrs 5 


vice, without any probability of danger: if rain falls with- 


in a few days after the dreſſing is laid on, it is wathed in, 
and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co- opera- 

ting with the manure that was laid on in November: if, 

on the contrary, dry weather for a long continuance ſac. 


ceeds, the firſt winter-dreſſing has its full effect, and the 


quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact fo ſmall, that there 
is very little probability of its burning or hurting the crop. 
This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and I 


Have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elle. 
This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the tur- 


nep huſbandry on many accounts, particularly as it much 
contributes to preſerve the young er * from being devour- 


ed by the fly “. 


When I ſow my tur neps, before 1 barrow | in the ſeed, S 
| have eight buſhels of thele aſhes ſtrewed by hand on every 
acre, and when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves above 
ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more : by this, 
management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame time 
ſome of my neighbours f. low their twnep- land three or F four. 
times C Ver. | pr: 
But one of ihe principal adrantages derived from theſe 


aſhes 


„The hot canſtic taſte of the aſhes may very probably ren- 


der the young leaves oi the turneps diſagreeable to the fly. N. 


1 
aſhes J have not yet mentioned, which is the very great ſer- 
vice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. 


| Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and 
ſo does clover, rye-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid on 


with diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of 


February : the quantity muſt be regulated by the nature of 

the crop and ſoil ; but, in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely in 
any inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, 
with the help of this manure, grows with great luxuri- 


_ ance, inſomuch that I have often had two large crops of 
hay from the ſame field in a year, and good autumn ſeed 


afterwards. 
But the effect of it is moſt ſeen in tares or vetches, and 


on them it is 1 beſtow moſt of this manure, as they will 


bear it, being a very ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſummer a 


crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help of theſe 
aſhes, being above three large loads on an acre “. The 
field contained fix acres; it was a dryiſh loam, and not 


very rich. In the beginning of February I cauſed ten 
buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre: 


immediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, tbe 
ſame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 
middle of March I beſtowed on each acre ſix buſhels more 


for the laſt dreſſing. I am fond of dividing my intire quan- 
tities, thinking my crops are thereby leſs expoſed to the 


danger of being burned, and the manure is | belides more 
gradual and laſting in its effects. : 

My tares came on amazingly, but they run chiefly to 
haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 


ſaving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay : 


my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 


it was in a proper condition to cut; bat this I luckily 
cle aped, by the {oil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- 


_ nets | 


* We ſhould imagine theſe aſhes would be of great ſervice 
as a drelling for buck-wheat, when it is intended to be plowed 


in as a manure, becauſe the ranker and more luxuriant ie then 
15, the better. N. | 
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neſs of the weather. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, that I 
Was obliged to pay an extraordinary price for mowing it. 
I have oblerved above, that I was fearful my tares would 
have rotted on the ground before they were fit to cut: this 
was owing intirely to the invigorating quality of the aſhes, 
which by their ſalts, &c. promoted the growth of the. 
| plants even to luxuriance. | 
Before 1 well knew the great fertilizing quality of theſe 
aſhes, I loſt, by improper management, a fine three-acre _ 
piece of hog-peas. 1 laid on this field, toon aſter the peas 
came up, threeſcore Wincheſter buſhels of thele athes at 
one dreſſing: this brought them forward a great pace, but 
at harveſt I found, to my grief, I had ſcarcely any corn, 
for I had overdone it in laying on lo much, and the peas 
were run all to haulm . 
Ever ſince this accident I have declined ; them as a 
common dreſſing for my peas ; and this I have been the 
more induced to do, as, in ſeveral little experiments I have 
ſince made, I have found it extremely difficult to appor- 
tion the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on various 
foils when ſowa with peas ; for the quantity that has one 
year ſucceeded very well with me, has the next, owing to 
the difference of ſeaſons, on the tame ſoil, in another part 
of the ſame field, totally diſappointed me: ſo that, for 
peas, I eſteem it a very critical manure, therefore very 
\_ cautiouſly to be ulcd, - _ 
"The effects of this 1 manure will be viſible at leaſt three 
years, and it does not, like ſome others, leave the land in an 
| impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are exhauſted and ſpent. 
Peat-aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 
oats as for the winter-corn ; for as theſe are quick growers, 
and occupy the land but a few months, this warm manure 
is often apt to puſh them forward too faſt, and make them 
run too much to coarſe MAW, Yieldiog only a lean imma- 
| | ture 


® Peas rather require a ſweet ſoil unimpoveriſhed, having a 
natural fertility, than one greatly mended. and inr iched by 
manure. A. 3 | 


E 
ture grain. Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged 
by it as barley. 

To get a good crop of bikes, I aten ſow it after tur- 
neps, Which have bad two light n of . in the 


manner above deſcribed. | 
When the turneps are fed off, or drawn, I give the field, : 


if the ſeaſon permits, a good plowing : if they were fed 
off, the land will want no more aſhes; but if they were 
drawn, and either carried into another ground to feed ſheep, 


or given to my ſtall- fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, after 
this plowing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, leaving them 


to be waſhed in by the firſt rain, In this manner I let the 


land lie till I give it the ſecond and laſt plowing before it is 


ſown. The manure has by this management the deſired 


effect, and the barley generally produces full and heavy ears. 
When I ſow my barley after turneps, I give the land on- 


ly two plowings, becauſe the foil was before much looſen- 
_<d by the hoeings beſtowed on the turneps; but in other 
| eaſes I am fond of allowing three, and ſometimes four 
1 plowings to my lands deſtined for barley ; and I generally 
find it anſwer very well; for many years experience has 
convinced me, that upon a fine tilth barley always thrives 
beſt, and yields moſt : in fact, the crop is almoſt always go- 
verned by the condition of the land, and a well-tilled ſoil 


is leſs expoſed to danger 1 in an e ſeaſon. 
Peat - aſhes approach, in their effects on the ſeveral crops 
on which they are laid, to coal ſoot; but two thirds of the 


quantity that is uſed of ſoot, will be ſufficient of the aſhes, 
as they are, in a much ſtronger degree, impregnated with a 
vegetative power; and they are, beſides, in moſt places, 

eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheaper rate. on 
It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requires 
great nicety in the application: L allow it does; yet every 
intelligent farmer *, who knows the nature and qualities of 


the foils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, with great 
| preciſion, 


* It ſhould ſcem, che farmer ought to ule this manure at firſt 
with great Caution, till repeated experiments have made him 


well acquainted with the nature and condition of his land. O. 


quantity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts of land; 


L 


preciſion, to judge how much be ought to lay on each 
acre : his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to overdo it; for 


therein conſiſts the principal danger; though, after all, 


theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on in very great 
_ exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperienced farmer the 


perhaps partial loſs of a ſingle crop ; for the ſucceeding year 


they will, in all probability, have a very ſalutary effect on 
the land, and ſometimes even repay the preceding loſs. 


When the error is in the excels, it is very eaſy for a far- 


mer to avoid falling into it; for, independent of every o- 
ther conſideration, the ſole view of leſſening his expences 

_ will, it is imagined, lufticieatly Induce . to o be attentive 
to this particular. Ws 


When peat is burnt for the ſake of it its aſhes in | ſummer- 


time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to de- 
fend them from the too powerful influence of the ſun, air, 


dews, rain, GC. or great part of their virtue would * ex- 


: haled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes procured | is 


not very great, they may be eaſily put under cover in a 
| barn, cart-lodge or hovel; but large quantities muſt neceſ- 


ſarily, to avoid expence, be kept abroad; and when this f is 


: the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as fallows. 


A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen; and on this the 


wi aihes are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſſible in 
the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as ſharp 
pointed as poſlible: when this is done, let the whole be 
covered thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to defend the heap 
from the weather : the circumjicent earth, provided it is 
not too light and crumbly, will always ſerve for this purpoſe, 


When thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left till 


January or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon for 
ſpreading it: but, before it is uſed, it is always beſt to ſift 


the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half burnt turf, may 


be ſeparated from them. 


This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an unneceſ- 
ſary trouble; but experience, which is the beſt guide, has 
convinced me, that by this means I can better aſcertain the 


fox 


. r 6s 1 
for the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal in quality, are of 
courle equal in effect; whereas, when there has been any 


other mixture with them, the effect bas often been greater 


or leſs than I could have wiſhed, Thus, when I mention- 


ed the number of buſhels I ſtrew on an acre, it is always 


to be underſtood of ſifted aſhes: ſhould any farmer be in- 
ciined to try them rough as they are firſt produced after 
burning, the quantity to be allowed for an acre muſt be 
more in proportion to the mixture of other matter that is 


in them *. 


Theſe peat- .aſhes are almoſt, as 1 have W 1 
a general manure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold clay they 


Warm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to ferment, 


crumble, and of courſe fertilize, and, in fine, not only aſſiſt 
it in diſcloſing and diſpenſing its great vegetative powers, 
but alſo bring to its aid a conſiderable proportion of ready- 
pr epared aliment for plants. 

On light lands theſe aſhes have a. different effect: here 


| the pores are too large to be affected, or farther ſeparated 


by the lalt or ſulphur contained in them; but, being cloſe- 
ly attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, of which 


_ this earth is generally compoſed, this manure diſpoſes them, 
by means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture contained in 


the air: by this operation, the plants which grow on theſe 
porous foils are prevented from being ſcorched up and 


| burnt; and if they want, which they generally do, more 


nouriſhment than the land is of ittelf capable of affording, 
this is readily and abundantly ſupplied by this uſeful manure. 

In large farms it is very uſual to fee all the home, fields 
rich and well mended by the yard-dung, &c.; whereas the 


more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, and 


* The method of uſing them ſifted i is certainly anch to be 


preferred, as they maſt be more certain and equal in their 0- 
peration. If the farmer is inclined to uſe the coarſe parts that 


are ſeparated in the ſifting, let him lay chem ſeparately on 
ſome of his {tiff land chat is in fallow, where they may be of 
ſome ſervice. N, 1 


[GT] 


out of heart, for want of proper manure being applied in 
time- 
Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt ently on their 701 
dung, this cannot fail being the caſe; for dung is of very 
heavy carriage: they are willing, therefore, to drop it as 
near home as poſſible, being in this way able to do a great 
deal more work in the ſame ſpace of time: but would they 
once try the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands might be 
| alike improved, though at a very conſiderable diſtance from 
the home-ſtall ; for 1 few of them are required, and they 
are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle tumbrit will hold as 
many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be laid on two acres of 
land; by which means, when thefe aſhes are uſed as a 
| dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it coſts the farmer leſs in car- 
riage than does that of the ſtable-dung tor his home-fields. 
You may, perhaps, imagine I have faid too much in com- 
mendation of peat-aſhes as a manure z but be aflured- it is 
all warranted by experience: if, however, you till think it 
too much, aſcribe it to the prolixity of old age: I am ſure 
you will pardon me, when I inform you, that it is chiefly 
to the fertilizing quality of theſe aſhes I owe the eaſe I now 
enjoy. A Journey to this metropolis gave me an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing your firſt publication, and of writing you 
| this letter. . yY am, | 
|  GenTLEMEN, 
London, Oc. 21. 1763. Jour humble ſervant, 
An Old WEST. COUNTRY FARMER. 


DRESSINGS. FEY 'L AND. 
mus EUM, RUSTICUM, Sept. 753. No 7. 


For the Editors of the 1 USEUM RK US11G U n. 

| GENTLEMEN, | a 
Herewith TE? you the copy 5 a letter wrote e ſome 
years ago to a worthy friend of mine, ſince dead: he 
followed 1 directions con tained 1 in it, and thereby g1 eatly 
improved his land. You may perhaps think it deſerving of 
| a 


E 1 


a place in your collection; if you do, you have my conſent 


to inſert it; but I would only have the initial letters of my 
name printed: my friends know I love huſbandry ; but 1 
ſhould not chuſe to __ dine open to the viſits of curious 
impertinents. 

To judge by your propoſals, I ſhould be naturally apt 
to conclude that your collection will be uſeful : it will at 


leaſt tempt many to give their thoughts to the world, who 


would otherwiſe ſcarcely commence writers : perchance I 


may now and then trouble you; but at preſent I have on- 
1 leine to aſſure you that I am, | 1 e | 


GENTLEMEN, 


| Pall-Mall, Aug. 25. I 763. FJuoour humble ſervant, 


55 „E N. 
A Letter from E. N- 9 7; to Dr *X*X i in 
Kent, on the U 6 f Sea: Wa aure *, 


81 R, 
OU aſk my advice celarive to a piece of ground, or 
ſmall farm, you now occupy yourſelf on the ſea- 


coaſt: you obſerve in your letter, that the ſoil is oravelly, Tp 
with a ſmall admixture of rediſh loam; that the under ſtra 


tum is clay; that it has by the laſt tenant been plowed out 
of heart, and now yields only a poor ſtarved graſs. 
Jou would wiſh, I ſuppoſe, to get this land into good 
order as ſoon as you can; but in theſe caſes no good is got 
by being in a hurry. I take the natural ſurface to have 
been originally a ſhallow hungry gravel, with very little 


mixture: when it came to be plow ed, ſome of the clay was 


accidentally 


* Sea- -waure or fig racks, or ſea- weads, are reckoned a 
very good manure where they are to be had at a reaſonable 
rate. They mult in their nature be very ſtrongly impregnated, 
with ſalts, which they impart by degrees to the land they are 


laid on, and thereby greatly fertilize it. If land is properly 


dreſſed with ſea-wracks, the virtue of the manure will not be 
exhauſted at the end of ſeven or eight years: this is a ſingular 
advantage, as the benefit of common dung icarcely extends = 
to the end of two years, A, 


L 68 } 
accidentally brought up by the ſhare, and blended with me 


gravel: this, after having been, in a few years, rep-ſered 
mellow and tractable by the influence of the air and ſun, is 
what now bears the appearance of loam, the fändy part of 
the gravel having made it leſs compact, and given it a looſer 
texture; and, in fact. whatever virtue there is in the foil 
proceeds from this mixture. | 

As we now ſeem to have found out in what manner this 
land came to be worth any thing, it naturally points out 
to us a method of improving it, To as to make it of real 
value. 

Nature is our beſt guide, and experience will at any time 
teach us what we may lafely do. 

| Experience has already convinced me, in ſeveral inſtances, 

that the under ſtratum of earth may be always ſafely, and 
ſometimes advantageouſly, turned to the ſurface *. 
1 Having premiſed thus much, my advice is, that you 
ſhould immediately ſet about procuring as much ſcawaure, 
or weed, as you conveniently can; not that which is left 
by the in- flowing of the ſea, but what is gathered at low- 
water from the rocks, &c.; for this laſt is of much ſuperior 
irtue and duration. 

Whilſt this work is doing, take care to yt in a ſufficient 
quantity of lime and raw chalk, and let your men get 
ready a large heap of earth: loam would ſuit beſt, and if 
ineliging to clay, it ill not be the worle, as the ſoil to be 


2. 
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mended 
2 There is not the leaſt doubt but that the under Aratuin ' 
5 earth may almoſt always with advantage be turned up to the 1 
lurkace, eſpecially 'where the upper bed is of a nature different. 
from it; as for inſtance, if a thin bed of ſand covers a cloſe, _ 
compact, and ſeemingly barren clay, if the farmer is timid, 
aud takes care not to cut with his plow into the clay, his land 
will icarcely bear any thing; but let him plow deep, and let { 
the clay lie ſome time to mellow by the influence of the froſts, 
f air, rain, Cc. he will in a few years find his toil greatly im- ; 
Proved; and the more it is mixed by frequent plowings, the 
5 ncarer Will it approach t to the nature of a good loam, Q. c 


1 


mended is light and gravelly. Your next care muſt be to 


form your compoſt-heap, which is to be gone! in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Firſt, let your workmen ſpread «thick layer of the earth 
they have got together, over that a bed of ſea-· waure, then 
chalk *, and laſtly the lime unſlaked, being careful how- 
ever to cover the whole with a thick layer of earth: it is 


neceſſary to remark, that the whole depth of all the lay- _ 


ers or beds taken together, or of the whole heap, ſhould 
not exceed fix feet, the length and breadth as much as may 
in diſcretion be found neceſſary. This work you ſhould 


| fet about as ſoon as you can, and it muſt be luffered to lie 


mellowing as long as poſſible. 
The ſea-waure and lime ſhould be nearly in equal quan- 


tities, twice as much chalk, and as much earth as will equal 


all the other materials taken together in quantity. 
By diſpoſing them in the manner I have directed, the 


lower bed of earth will be greatly impregnated with the ſa- 
line qualities of the ſea-waure, and the chaulk being porous 


will imbibe, by the power of attraction, much of its moi- 
ſture. The lime will gradually flake by the dampneſs it will 
receive from and through the earth that lies over it, and 


will by its conſequential warmth raiſe, as it were, the ap- 


pearance of a fermentation in the chalk it covers, and cauſe _ 
it to be more readily acted upon. by the influences of the--.- 
| | air, » 


* We ſhould imagine it N ferment better if the lime 
were to be laid over the firit bed of earth, next to that the 


_ chalk, then the ſea-wrack or waure, and laſtly earth again; 
as the autumnal rains, ſoaking through the upper earth, would 


then carry with it ſome of Di {ſalts of the ſea-waure, and im- 
pregnate Therewith the chalk : this, together with the {laking 
ot the lime under it, would raiſe in it the beginning of a fer- 
mentation, f as to diſpoſe it to br eak the ſooner when laid on 
the land, A lump of pure chalk, laid but a little depth un- 
der the ſurface of the earth, will lie tor years without diſſol- 


Ling. It the autumn ſhould prove dry, we imagine it would 


not be amiſs to pour a moderate quantity of water over this 
compolt, as it would forward the lermentations T. 
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1 
air, ſun, Se. when it comes to be laid, with the reſt, on 
the land. 
We muſt now think of what is to be done with the land 
before this compoſt is laid on. 
To proceed then, get ſome ſoot, (if; vou can, wok ſoot; 
if not, that from London will d), wood-aſhes, and ſlaked 


lime, one part of each of the firit articles, and two of the 


laſt. Let theſe, in January next, be well mixed together 


in a heap, and let y ur workmen ſow it by hand on the 
land, as it now lies in graſs, to the quantity of thirty bu- 


Mels on an acre. 


If there come mild following rains, or dripping Gl 
as it is called, in the ſpring, you will have more ſeed than 


you would imagine could proceed from fo ſlight a dreſſing 


to ſuch poor land : this is not” however all the advantage 
that is to be expected from it; for on tur ing up the graſs 


it will diſpoſe the land to ferment and meliorate before the 


other compolt is laid on. 


I would have you all next ſummer feed this land, and 
when the hurry af your harveſt is over, give the whole of 


= a very deep plowing, ſo as to turn up a good deal of the 
clay- bottom; let it then lie ſtill till it has been in ſome 
meaſure mellowed by the winter-{roſts. 


When you perceive the hard clods that were turned up 


| begin to crumble on a thaw, take advantage of the next 
froſt to lay about five loads * of the compult on each acre, 
which in the beginning of the winter mult be prepared by 
being turned and well mixed. As (00 as conveniently can 
be, after this manure is laid on, let the land be plowed, ob- 

| ſerving to break all the lumps of chalk that are bigger than 


a man's head, till they are reduced to that ſize. 


Reer the land Mowing the whole following ſummer, as 


2 well 


. This 1s bit a fall Pen ür yet, as the dreſſing i is more 
than once repeated, it may probably have the deſired effect. 
It mult be allowed, that when the manure is not all laid on at 
once, it may be more eaſily mixed with the land, and will more 
gradually raiſe a lermentation. . 


W 
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l 
well to keep down the roguery, as to break and reduce the 
ſoil, and mellow the freſh earth ; but particular care muſt 
be taken that none of the een e be e 
than the fi ff, | 
In the following winter Jay five loads more of the "WA 
kind of comp: ſt on each acre, and in the ſpring, after gi— 


ving it a preparatory plowing, ſow it with oats “. Of theſe 


you will have of curſe a very plentiful erop F. 
Let the land be then winter fallowed, and in the firſt 


| hard froſts lay on each acre five more loads of the compoſt ; 


keep it plowing all the ſummer, and at the proper ſeaſon 
ſow it with wheat, obſerving that the ſe2d be not ſpread too 
thick ; for it will branch much, and the crop will, if the 
ſexſon 4 is any thing favourable, be very great. 

When your wheat is off, turn in the ſtubble as ſoon as 
poſlible, and get the land into as good order as you can 
againſt ſpring. to ſow barley. 

As ſoon as the barley is got in, the land muſt hide * 
dreffing of ſea-waure alone, it being laid on the ſtubble in 


the proportion of about one fourth part as cn as you 


would uſe of dung. Let this be immediately turned in; 
and in the ſpring ſow oats, rye-graſs, and clover, to re- 


main for two or three years, or bee if you chuſe it. 


When 5 


* With reſpe&t to the ſucceſſion of crops this gentleman re- 


_commends, it need not be ſervilely adhered to; but other crops, 
perhaps more adapted to the farmer's convenience, may be ſub- 
ſtituted, obſerving however, that wheat be not ſown firſt, but 
that a previous crop be taken off the land in order to abate its 


rankneſs. We thought it neceſſary to mention this, as there 


are many farmers who may have land of the nature of that a- 


bove deſcribed, who may be glad to make the exprunent. this 


| gentleman recommends. E. 


If the land has not been well plowed, ſo as to mix the | 
manure and under ſtratum of earth thoroughly well with the 


upper bed, the farmer mult not expect his fit crop to be con- 


ſiterable, A great part of the ſucceſs of this experiment muſt 


of courſe depend on the land being frequently and properly 


tilled; in this caſe it can icarcely be over-done, E. 


; C 74] 


When you break up the lay, you may take three ſuc- 
ceeding crops, by only giving it a flight dreſſing of either 
dung or ſea-waure, and afterwards either let it lie fallow, 
or ſow with the laſt grain clover ; or, in fact, you may ma- 
nage it in the ſame manner you would any other land in 
good heart, by varying the crops, c.; remembering, how- 


ever, that a ſlight dreſſing in time docs much more good than 


firſt wearing out the land, and then nat, þ a een deal 
of money in manure. 

Lou may perhaps be apt to imagine that the firſt treſfing 
I directed to be laid on the land, might as well be ſpared; 
but experience will convince you, that much of your foe- 
_ceis will depend on it, trifling as it may ſeem; for the ſalts 
with which the lime, aſhes, and ſoot, are ſo ſtrongly im- 
 pregnated, will, when the land is plowed, occaſion a flight 
fer mentation, and thereby diſpoſe it the better to receive 
1 the compoſt when it is laid on, and to benefit by it. 

The chalk * may, it is poſlible, by ſome of your neigh- 
bours, be deemed ſuperfluous; but aſſore yourſelf, that tho' 


it is flow in its operation, it is no leſs certain; and when 


the effects of the lime and ſea- waure begin to diſappear, the 
chalk will be found a great fertilizer, and the benefits reſult- 


* In che andre of Efſex they chalk als great quan- 
tities of land; by which means farms, which had been before 
let at leis than five ſhillings an acre, are often ſo much impro- 
ved as to be worth from twelve (billings to fifteen ſhillings, 
and even more, per acre. The chalk they uſe for this purpoſe 
is generally brought from Kent in hoys to Malden, ſrom whence 

the farmers fetch it for at leaſt fifteen miles round the country. 
It is to be obſerved however, that the ſoil in theſe parts 1s for 
| the molt part a ſtiff, and almoſt untractable clay; yet, when 
thus manured with chalk, it breeds as fine wheat as any part 
of England : the quantity they lay on is from ten to twenty 
waggon loads an acre. The benefit ariſing from chalk is not 
for the firſt year or two much perceived; but from the third 
| year the land bears amazing crops for twenty years together 
with proper care, and a moderate portion of manure well 
timed, II. | 
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WE. 
ing from it will with proper care continue a great number 
of years: it is indeed difficult to determine how long. 


Some farmers, I know, have complained that chalked 
land in about eighteen or twenty years grows worſe than 


ever it was; but when that is the caſe, it is intirely owing 


to the obſtinacy, ignorance, or avarice of the farmer, who 


tires his land out with repeated crops, without ever giving 
it the neceſſary intermediate dreſſings. 
| tity of a compoſt made of yard-dung and lime, laid on 
chalked land once in three years, would greatly contribute 


A moderate quan- 


to prevent its being impoveriſhed. | 
You may be already almoſt tired of this long letter ; but 


I thought it belt to lay the WHOM matter before you at one 
view. 


You have, if you make a proper uſe of i it, a "rrentvte in 


being within reach of the ſea-waure : the farmers in your 


neighbourhood will probably perſuade you to lay it on, as 
they commonly do, unmixed ; but aſſure yourſelf that in 
moſt caſes it ſucceeds much better when mixed with lime 


and earth, and if lime is not proper for the ſoil, earth alone. 
As to the ſtiff clay which you mention to be the ſoil of 
your upper toft-field, I do not know any thing that I can 


recommend better than plowing it well and often, and : 
biying on a large quantity of ſea-ſand * to break its [tub- 
bornnels : you can ſcarcely over-do it. It is a good role, 


never to let a ſeg ſoil lie long fill Without plowing. Let 


K | folks 


„When a farmer, who has a a;e clay in his pellen, is not 
within reach either of ſea- ſand or chalk, he may to advantage 
lay on pit · ſand, gravel, lime- ſtone or brick rubbiſh, if he can 
procure it in ſufficient quantities: any thing that will contri- 
bute to break the loil, and looſen the particles of earth; will 


diſpoſe i it to give forth its falts, which were before locked up; 


and this is, in fact, rendering it more fertile. What renders 
pure elay improper for vegetation is, its having too ſmall pores ; 
jand, on the contrary, has them too large; it muſt then neceſ- 
tarily follow, that by a judicious admixture of theſe two ex- 
wremes a laſtingly-ſertile earth may be obtained, E, 


64.3 
folks ſay what they will to you, the only danger of plowing 
too much proceeds from the expences that attend it *. 
_— free, and make any other inquiries of me you think | 
proper. Jam very much yours, | 
Auguſt. 15. 1756. . E N—. | 
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MUSEUM RUST ICUM, November 1764. No 61. 


f 
On the Benefit if Malt-Duft, as a Monure for a fi 
Soil, with a Relation of ſome W inents mage to e 
aſcertain its irtlies. | Ss 
a 
Gxvrrzukv, 


O R the benefit # your farming- readers 1 ſhall com- 
F municate a few experiments I made ſome time ſince, e 
in order to try the virtue of malt- duſt as a manure fora ſh | 
crop of wheat. 35355 . 
I had often heard it aſſerted, that malt-duſt was much a 
better ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat; for the  þ 
latter lying a whole year in the round, and the Walt duſt 
being ſown with it, the virtues of the manure were ex ir 
hauſted long before the ſummer, when the corn principal- i 
ly wants nouriſhment, being advanced in its growth, and ar 
ſerved chiefly to make the wheat winter-proud, ve 
Others, contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for m 
wheat, and made it appear that it often cauſed very good 
crops of corn, particularly after a hard winter. w. 
b : es N Being in 


* One other danger there is in plowing much, particularly qu 
ſtiff ſoils, which is plowing them at improper tealons, for ex- 
ample, in wet weather ; which would knead them, ſo as to 


make it very difficult to bring them afterwards into a proper 
tilth. E. | | 


61, 


to 


T5 4 

| Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experi- 
ments in order to determine this matter, I pitched upon a 
field of ten acres, which had borne a good crop of horſe- 
beans ; after which it was ſown with turneps, which be- 
ing fed off, it was ſummer- fallowed, being intended for 
wheat. 

The ſoil was a ſtiffiſn loam; it was in good heart, and 


tolerably clean. 


I divided this field by dich furrows into ten equal parts, 


each containing one acre, mbered F 4: ˙ 46s 6, 7. 


8, 9, and 10. 

The whole field, during the courſe of the fallowing, had 
four ploughings, which reduced it to a fine tilth. 

When wheat-ſeed-time came, I ſowed number 1. broad- 
caſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and Þþlo ughed it in, lay- _ 
ing on no manure whatever. 

Number 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat, 8 
after which [ ſtrewed over it ten quarters, or cighty buſhels, 


of malt-duſt, and ploughed that and the ſeed in together. 


Number 3. I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame manner, 
except that I deferred ſtre wing on the malt- duſt till the 
latter end of January. 


Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung in the ech way, 


and was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other 


parts 
Number 5. was dreſſed by ſheep- folding and was s alſo 


in like manner ſown with wheat. 


Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the ſame quantity, 
and in February, after ſowing, received a half dreſſing of 
very rotten dung, which had been ſeveral times turned and 
mixed, ot - 

Number 7. after receiving a plovghing in the ſpring, 
was ſown with ten pecks of barley, which was harrowed 
in, and no manure at all applied. 

Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above; but had ten 
quarters of malt-duſt laid on it. 

Number 9 had in the winter a good dreſſing of dung, 
| and 


8 


C; 1 


and was in the ſpring ſown with the fame quantity of bar- 
ley. 
Number 10. was on with barley, like number 8. on- 
ly i it had five inſtead of ten quarters of malt. duſt laid on it. 
It may be neceſſary, perhaps, to obſerve, that all the 
pieces of wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and 
all the barley the ſecond week in March, 
Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take a view of my wheat, 


when 1 found that the acre marked number 2. looked molt 
forward and flouriſhing ; though I muſt own there was in 
appearance but little difference between that and number 4. 
The numbers 1. 3. and 6. neither of them looked fo 
vigorous as thoſe already noticed ; and number 5. ſeemed 
rather thin on the land; but the Wheat. Tm were in 1 good 
condition and healthy, 
In May I took another view of my wheat-crops, and 
found nutuber 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 


Number 2. gave me hopes of a large crop, and was {ur- | 
pr iſingly clear of weeds, 


Number 3. was greatly improved lince the laying on of 
the dreſſiug of mali-dult, 

Number 4. looked very vigorous and firong : but was 
very foul, having leveral forts of weeds not to be met with 
in other parts of the land. 

Number 5. was thin of plants, and they did not branch 
much; ; however, they {till ſeemed healthy and ſtrong, 
Number 6. was like number 3. greatly improved ; but 
it was foul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had many 

weeds of a nature quite diffcrent from thoſe with which 
number 4. was infelted, though the dung laid on | both 
theſe parts was taken from the fame heap. 

1 at this time alſo looked at my pieces ſown with bar: 
ley, when I found number 7. promiſing and clean, 
Number 8. was for warder, and flattered me with the 
5 proſpect of a large crop. | 
Number 9. was forward and fine, but foul w ith weeds. 


| Number 10. bore much the ſame appearance as number 
8. and promiſed as well. 


* 


I 


At harveſt number 2. of the wheat was firſt fit to reap3 


after which ſucceeded number 4.3 the reſt were ready oy 


at the ſame time. 
Of my barleys, numbers 8. and 10, were firſt ready to 
mow. 

I ſuppoſe it is 1 to ae that thoſe crops 


which were cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for car- 


ryin 
1 9 6 theſe crops to be al laid ſeparately ; ; and as 1 
was obliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to London 
about ſome particular buſineſs, I left orders with my bailiff, 
that they ſhould all be ſeparately threſned and dreſſed as 
early as might be in the winter. 
The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinctly 

noted to me; for I had ordered that particular care ſhould 


be taken not to mix one with the other, and my orders 


were, I found on | inquiry, punctually carried into execu- 
tion. 


Buſhels, Pecks, 


Number 1. unmanured, yielded of wheat— ä 
Number 2. manured with malt- duſt when ſown 28 3 
Number 3. manured with malt. duſt after Chriſt- . 

mas, by way of top-dreſing — — 44 © 

Number 4- manured with dung 3 in the ordinary OT 
Way | " -_ 32 « 
Number 5. folded with ſheep — 9 3 


Number 6. dreſſed with rotten dung it in Fe- 85 
bruary — 8 — 30 o 
Number 7. unmanured, yielded of barley . 


Number 8. manured with ten quarters of N 
malt-duſt when flown  — — 0 


Number 9. manured with dung in the winter 40 2 
Number 10. manured, when lown, with five 


quarters of malt · duſt — 1 © 


I muſt, with your leave, treſpaſs upon your reader's pa- 


tience till I make a few obſervations on the above ſtate of 


the procuce of my crop. 


Fuſt, by 


„ 


Firſt, I conclude, that when malt. duſt is uſed as a manvre 
for wheat, it is beſt to lay it on by way of top dreſſing 
after the corn is come up, as the crop of number 3. yielded 
above twelve buſhels more than that of number 2.: avd I 
am apt to think that the virtue of the malt-duft laid on 
number 2. was exhauſted before it could be of any eſſential 
 fervice to the er p; whereas, in number 3. the manvre be- 
gan to yield forth its virtues juſt as the wheat-plants began 
to be in want of a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment. It was 
alſo obſervable, that the grains of wheat which grew on 
number 2. were thinner, and had leſs ſubſtance than thoſe 
of number 3. the grain of which was fine, plump, and 
heavy. | 
The produce of number 4. convinces me that malt duſt 
is, in many caſes, a better manure for wheat than dung, 
not only as it gives a la, ger increaſe, but alſo becaule it 
does not ſtock — land with deſtructive and N 
weeds. 


The wheat grown on number 5. was as fine as ' that of 


number .* but conſiderably lels 1 in . as appears by © | 


the account. 


I do not much approve * the method purſued in num- 
i ber 6.; ; yet is it a good alternative, if the farmer bappens 1 
to have too little dung to drels all his fallows. 

I judge alſo malt-duſt to be a very good and profitable 
manure for a barley-crop ; but the yield of number 10. 
being forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty- 
eight buſhels, which laſt is not an increaſe in proportion 
to the additional quantity of manure laid on, 1 thence _— | 
that eight quarters, or fixty-t« ur buſhels, of malt duſt. 
the proper quantity of malt duſt to lay on an acre 4a a 
barley-crop, and that at the time of ſowing. 

When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln duft, which 

falls from the malt i in drying: as to the tail duſt, which 

falls through the ſcreen whilſt the malt is clearing before 
it is put up in ſacks, that may be applied tc a better uſe, 
being ee, oak to o pig and otten to ebe in which 


laſt 


1 0 


laſt caſe it makes them give a great deal of milk: if I miſ- 


take not, I remember to have ſeen it recommended for this 
uſe by a ſenſible correſpondent of yours in one of the vo- 


lumes of the Muſeum Ruſticum. 


It has been ſuggeſted, that the virtue of malt. duſt, as a 
manure, laſts only for one crop 3 but this is a miſtake, for 
when this manure is laid on in January or February, a good 


crop of barley may be had after the wheat. 


It (I mean malt-duft) is of a very warm nature: this has 
induced many farmers to think that it will burn a crop; 


and I will not anſwer for it but it might do ſo on.a hot 
gravelly foil ; but on clay-land, or a ſtiff loam, it ſeldom or _ 


never does any damage: and indeed the only danger is a 
dry time enſuing after it is ſpread on the land, for the firſt 
ſhower of rain waſhes it in, and ſecures the crop from all 
hazard of being burnt. 


Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have 1. 
that malt. duſt is, for a ſtiff ſoil, a better manure than dung; 
but the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt pro- 


fitable to lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by way 


of top-dreſling in January or February: however, ſince I 

made the above experiments, they are all converts to my 

opinion, and are determined in future always to dreſs their 
| heavy wheat-land with it after Chriſtmas. 


One thing more in recommendation of this my favourite 
manure let me add before I conclude, that nothing ſurpatles 


it when laid on cold graſs- grounds, to the amount of about 
eight quarters, or ſixty buſhels, on an acre ; but not leſs. 


Such as have not ſcen its effects in this way applied, 


would be ſurpriſed at the large increaſe of tweet ſeed _ 
which it occaſions: in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to 


dieſs ſuch land, and can get malt-duſt in a ſufficient quan- 
tity, will do well to ule it, as they will be puzzled to find 
any thing in the extenſive circle of manures better adapted 


to the purpoſe. 


I ſhould be glad if ſome of your correſpondents would 
give the public 12 opinions relative to the various diſor- 
ders 


te ] 


ders to which cattle are ſubject : this is a large feld, and 
has, I think, had but little ſaid of it in your collection. 
In relating experiments in huſbandry, a great deal will 
ſtill be left to be regulated by the farmer's prudence, ex- 
perience, and diſcretion, as circumſtances of foil, ſeaſons, 
©c. muſt vary ; but in this matter of the diſeaſes of cattle, 
if the ſymptoms of each diſorder are but carefully pointed 
out, and the proper remedies laid down in plain language 
for the different ſtages of the diforder, there will be very 
little danger of the Wen farmer's making any miſtakes to 
his prejudice. | 
The fellows who go about the country, pretending to 
cure the diſeaſes of cattle, are, in general, great cheats, 
getting much money, but doing little good. I never could 
perſuade any of theſe gentlemen to let me examine the 
drenches they gave my cattle, being probably fearful I 


ſhould thereby be enabled to diſcover and detect How groſs 


Ignorance. 


It would alſo pleaſe me kh to ſee in yout work a let- I 
ter on the ſubject of feeding cattle with carrots and parſ- 


neps, either of which I am told are very profitable when 
applied to this uſe. I ſhould be apt, however, to imagine, 
that the firſt were moſt nouriſhing ; though in this I may 
be miſtaken ; for I remember once, by way of experiment, 
to have fed ſome dogs with boiled carrots, mixed with 
| barley-meal and pot. liquor; but they voided the carrots in 
an undigelled ſtate: yet their digeſtive powers may differ 
from thoſe of black cattle, 


—1 am, GENTLEMEN, 


Your humble ſervant, 


_ Northward, A GENTLEMAN FARMER: 


October 15. 1764. 
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had not the weather been wet. 
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DRESSINGS for LAND. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Dec. 1763. No 57. 


A Letter to the Editors, the Benefit of watering 
Land 1 in dry S aunmers. 


GxRNTIEMEN, | 
FF you think the following method of 2griculture de. 
ſerves your notice in the Muſeum Nuſticum, a work fo 
well calculated for the improvement of farmers in general, 
I ſhall relate the management of a field of five acres, which 
1 laid down in graſs in the year 1762, which proved a re- 


markable dry one; many crops of new-fown graſs failing 


through the exceſſive drought of the ſeaſon. 8 
It had a ſummer's tilth the preeeding year, to deſtroy all 


weeds that might be produced in the former crop, which 


was wheat“: during the winter it was again plowed, and 
twice more in the ſpring: it was intended to have given 
it another plowing + before it was ſowed, to reduce it to a 
very fine mould, which | is always reckoned beſt for graſs ; 
Li but 


Our correſpondent's plowing this field the preceding 1 
mer, to deſtroy the weeds that might have riſen in the wheat- 
ſtubble, was certainly very good huſbandry, and could not fail 
anſwering his expectations: this plowing was, beſides, of great 


ſervice towards reducing the land into a fine tilth, O. 


+ This gentleman, "with great judgment, allowed his field 
four plowings, and would have given it a fifth before ſowing, 
A little reflection will almoſt 
always make the affairs of a farm go well. It ſhould be con- 
ſidered that a ſtrong ſoil requires, at leaſt, double the plowing 
that a light ſandy one does; yet have we often known ſlovenly 
farmers lay down a ſtiff ſoil in oats and graſs-ſeeds, with only 
two flight plowings: the conſequence has generally been a 
failure of one or the other, if not both of the crops. To ſuch 
farmers we recommend our correſpondent's practice. O. 


L 82 J 


but the rainy weather at that time prevented it, the ſoil be- 

ing a ſtrong clay, very retentive of wet for ſome time. 
The land was made as level as poſſible, and then ſowed 

with white oats, only three buſhels “ on an acre, contrary 

t the maxim of this county, where our farmers never ſow 
leis than four: this was deſigned with a view of preſerving 
the grals-ſceds, conſiſting of rye-graoſs, trefbil, white Duch- 

clover, rib or plantane graſs, and hay-ſeeds +, from being 
choked up by too great a crop of corn, which is often the 
caſe in wet ſeaſons: the corn, growing rank, is ſoon laid 
by tke violence of the wind and rain, to the total deſtruction 
of the grals, none Tug: obſerved to pos where the corn 
is laid. 

The ſeaſon proving remarkably ary, 1 tock a very parti. 
cular, and almoſt, I may fay, a ſingular method of helping 
my crop to riſe i in ſpite of the dry weather, fo prejudicial 

to the grafs. 


At all events I fitted a rough, pierced with hats, to 4 


water-cart, that contained fixty gallons, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſtreets in London are watered in the ſummer— 
time; and a pond being contiguous to the field, my ſervant, 
with only one horſe, watered the ground in five days time, 
and that only once over, which anſwered beyond expeCta- 
tion, giving convincing proofs of the utility of the lcheme. 

. | i In 


Great advantages muſt, of courſe, reſult from ſowing 
but a ſew oa's for ſeed. Had it been ſown thick, the crop of 
_ graſs would have been either choked or ſtarved; but by this 
thin ſowing, it received, during the ſpring- -months, in its in- 


faut grow th, all poſſible benefit from the dews, air, and ſun; 


and afterw ards, when the jun's influence grew too powerful, 
and wonld have fcorche: it up, the oats branched and run to 
head, and, by ſuading che oraſs, Protected it in its autumnal 
growth. R. | : 
I Mere we to find any fau' © with this gentleman' 8 proceed: 
ing, it would be for ſowing in the ſame field confuſedly lo 
many kinds of graſs-ſceds, We cannot enough recommend 
the ſowing the belt kinds diſtinctly and teparately, cultivating 
chem re; gularly, as we do our crops of corn, N. 


vw te © 


Nov. 23. 1763. 


C R 


In about a fortnight's time, the grain aroſe to a conſider- 
able height, ſhading and keeping cool the graſs underneath : 
by harveſt-time ſeveral of the oat-ſtraws meaſured from four 
to five feet in height; and the very next field, ſowed with 
oats and graſs, failed conſiderably, none of the oats mea- 
ſuring more than two feet, and many under: the crop of 


| graſs was entirely loſt, and obliged to be plowed up again 


in the following winter. 5 

The produce of my field, ſo managed, was thirty- two 
quarters“ and two buſhels of good oats, and would have 
yielded more, but I was obliged to make the ſtack in the 
field, not having barn-room at that time; and the double 


carriage afterwards to be thraſhed (the wind having blown 


down the ſtack) contributed groary to diminiſh the pro- 
duce, or it had been larger. 

The graſs proved very good, non a full crop : almoſt e 
very other farmer loſt their crops of grais that ſeaſon. 1 


am convinced that watering the ground, Which was done 


in July, the grain being ſowed the April before, was the 


principal cauſe of ſo large a Produce. 


1 am, denrikuEx, 
' Your moſt humble ſervant, 
oh Hos, 
"a 0 e North of Hertfordſhire, 


DRESSINGS 


This was indeed a very good crop, and we join with our 
er in admitting a great efficacy in his watering. 
Ve ſhould, however, have been glad if he had informed us, 


be what time of the year he watered his field; ; how many ; 
turns of his cart it took to an acre, or, in other words, how _ 
many turns his man went in a day; in what manner the field 


was manured for the preceding crop of wheat; and whether 
that grain was ſowed on a fallow, or after beans, peas, or any 
other crop, 
gentleman, explaining theſe particulars ; and his furure ta- 
vours, on any other occaſion, will greatly oblige us. N. 


We ſhould be glad of another letter from this : 5 


[4] 


DRESSINGS for LAND, 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, November 1764. No. 59 
Account 7 a Meadro trench- -Ploughed to Advantage 


Gen TLEMEN, 


is not my deſign t to make any parade of learning ! in 
this my addreſs to you; I wiſh to be underſtood by the 
honeſt farmer, for whole uſe I chiefly write at preſent. 

I have, Gentlemen, a moderate eſtate in a vale- .country, 
which I occupy myſelf. I need not acquaint your readers 
with the nature of vale-lands in general; ſuch of them as 
are nteigents cannot but know that they are ſtiffiſh, deep, 
and rich. x 
A few years ago 1 bad a meadow, which did not yield 
me ſo large a profit as 1 had reaſon to expect: it was a 
good blackiſh loam, rather ſtiff than light; but by the miſ- 
management of a former occupier, it was ſtocked with 
graſſes of various kinds: ſome of them ripened their ſeeds 
_ early in the ſpring, others late in the ſummer; ſo that I 
never could get all the graſs in a proper ſtate of maturity 
at any one time to cut for hay. | 
This induced tne to think of ploughing up my meadow, 
and converting it, at leaſt for a courſe or two, into ar rable 
Mag.. | 
It was Ge 1 time before J could 3 what grain 
firſt to ſow it with, balancing long lu fayour of oats, which 

will yield a large crop, with little expence, on land newly 

broke up; but as I intended my ſecond crop to be wheat, 
I did not chuſe to ſow oats firſt, as they are great drawers 
of land, and the ſoil of my meadow, though 1 in very good 
heart, did not want to be impoveriſhed. 

Whilſt I was heſitating what to do, a friend from Bucks 
came to pay me a viſit, and "when he heard my doubts, ad- 
viſed me to trench Plough | it, and afterwards ſow it, firſt 

with 


3 


with barley, and then with wheat on the barley-ſtubble. | 
Approving of what he ſaid, I followed his advice; and in 
the beginning of the month of March I ſent in a foot- 


plough with a broad RE; and another OO Ye with a ; 
common ſhare. 


I had the land ploughed i in the following manner. 
My intention was to plough it in broad lands. The 


ploughman who held the firſt- mentioned plough, went firſt 
into the field, and drew a ſtrait furrow, turning up a thin 
turf: when he had finiſhed his bout, forming a low ridge, 
the other man, with the other plough, went in the ſame 
furrows and turned the earth to a conſiderable depth over 


the turf. In this manner they ploughed round the ridge 
till a broad land was formed, about ten paces wide; the 


ſecond plough always follow ing the firſt, in the ſame furrow. 


After this method was the whole field turned over. I 
then let it lie about four days to ſweeten the ſoil; at the | 
end of which time J ſowed barley, | broad- caſt, and harrow- - 
ed it in, 

As ſoon as the blade appeared above the üer of the : 
ground, I paſſed a roller over the field, to cloſe the earth 


about the roots of the plants, and wy the land ſmooth for 5 


the ſcythe. 
By this U 1 procured a very _ crop of bar- 5 
ley ; how much I cannot exactly ſay, as I kept no account; 


but, juſt before it was mowed, I remember ſeveral judici- 
ous farmers eſtimated it at above fifty buſhels the acre; 


and ſo much, at leaſt, I really believe I had when it was all 


threſhed. 


My large erop of barley was not, Need the ad- 


vantage I procured by my experiment ; for the turf was ſo 


thoroughly rotted by harvelt, that in the firſt week in 


October I lowed it with wheat on one F and har - 
rowed it in. | 


I uſed only ten pecks of ſeed « on each acre, yet, at the 


harveſt following, had a return of, at leaſt, Forty buſhels 
per acre, 


W. hen I ſlowed the ſam field W ith baile for a firſt crop, 
49 


c 26 J 
as 5 already mentioned, FE allowed twelve pecks of ſeed | to 
each acre, and no more. 
Where the depth of the ſoil will admit of it, I approve 
much of trench ploughing, as it raiſes a new mould, that 
has not, perhaps, ever aff rded nouriſhment. to annual 
plants, and therefore cann t be 1:npoverithed, 
1 am, GENTLEMEN, 

1 Ring Your humble ſervant, 
Welt of London | A TRACTICAL FARMER» 
September 28. 1704. | 


* ROT IT attending Arable and Paſture-land 
compared. 


' MUSEUM RUSTICUM, December 1764. No 74. 


: The Profit attending 404. and Paſture-land compa- 
7. red, as found oy Experience near Bury, in Suffolk. 


. | 
T HE following eclectic of the different prof at- 
«© tending arable and paſture land in my neighbour- 
hood, you may, perhaps, think worthy a place in your 
Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. ſince it is not drawn up merely from 
fancy, but from the exact accunts I have kept of my own 
crops, and the information 1 have gained from levers ſen- 
ſible farmer s. 
I take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe them an addition to a 
farm; but I ſhould premiſe, ſuch an one as will require 
ſome addicional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps two horſes: 
but a farm of fifty pounds per annum may be fo circum- 
ſſtanced as to require no material ſtanding expences extra- 
ordinary for ſuch an addition, in which caſe the ploughings, 
Oc. will not coſt near what I have laid them at; but the 
faireſt way is the ſuppoſitioa 1 have made. We reckon 
nothing is either got or luſt by four ſhillings. per acre for 
a clean earth, 


Calculation 


1 


Calculation of the F xpences and Profit of farming a 


ploughed or paſture Field of twenty Acres for nine 
Tears, on a ſuppoſition that it is not a Farm by it- 
Fell. but am Addition to another of Fifty Pounds per 
annum, the Soil wet, and a loſe, woodcoch, brick 
Earth on the Surface, for eighteen Inches deep, and 


under that a very good ſtiꝶ Clay, improved * Land- 


draining. 
Firſt Year, Fallow. 


„ 
Rent charges FD 3 15 9 0 
Firſt ploughing, a clean 3 5 4 © © 
Second ditto, ribbling it cloſe overwart 55 4 00 0 
Harrowing it over wart Ws OM 9 5 0 
Rolling VVV 5 ©. 3 0 
Third plougbing, 4 roving VVV 2 10 © 
Fourth ditto, a clean earth V ©4: 0:0; 
EO Ong 29 18 © 
Second Year, Barley. EEE: 
Nent, G. 1 VWVß 15 0 o 
Firſt plougbing, a clean earth . - 4 0 0 
Harrowing down the ridges = . 0:00. 
Expences of mucking, at twenty loads per acre, 
and ſpreading the muck 0 to be at the 
farmer's houſe - - 10.0 o 
Second ploughing the ſowing earth, as it may be?” 
done with a double breaſted plough, to ſhut up. ” 
the barks; that and the harrowing «<= 4 00 
Seventeen coomb and two buſhels of ſeed- waer; 2 
at eight ſhillings and ſix pence per coomb „ Tv. 
Two buſhels and a half of clover-leed, at twenty - „ 
five ſhillings per buſhel - a 3:26 
Harrowing and x water. furrowing — 010 0: 
Weeding — — 1 1 0 8 
Harveſting, two tillings and lix- -pepce per acre 2 10 o 


Carried forward 47 16 3 


LS 


„ 
| Brought foward 47 16 3 
Threſking, one hundred and ſixty coomb, at ſix= _ 
pence per coomb — = — 4 © o 
Carrying out one hundred and ſixty coomb, at 
eight times, eight pounds; but as back- car- 


riage may ſometimes be got, lay , 
Expences _ times at market . 
Third Tas Clover. 4 
Rent, cc. 8 : — 1 8 
Cutting twenty acres, and „eng it «57S "PV 
Threſhing thirty-two buſhels of clover- ſeed, at 
flour ſhillings per buſhel - - 6 80 
Expetices of carrying the ſeed out, and at market 1 15 © 
"JE the over = - „ HJ J6'D 
28 73 0 


Fourth Year, Wheat. 


Rent, . 3 15 00 


Ploughing, harrowing, and water- farowiog the 
clover-land, and ſowing the wheat, hve: ſhil- 


lings and ſix-pence per are 5 10 0 
Ten coomb of leed . 3 
„C f 110 0 
Harvelling, including all expences five fillings e 
VVV AS . 5 990 
Threſning one buadred coomb 5 . ”[U NN 
_ Carrying out ditto, at five goings, | back- carriage e 
three of them, and at market 1 

HFHaulming, at one ſhilling and fix-pence - 1 10 0 
VU 44 10 0 

| Fifth Year, Fallow, 
| 1 FEY I - N 1 9 8 
Feen the lame as the bt year C 14 18 © 
29 18 © 


Sixth 


3 


O 


& 0 G 


Q 


U 55 1 
Sixth Year, Wheat. 


M 


00 O O 9 00 


7 © 
Rent, „„ of | 1 8 
Mucking, the materials ſuppoſed to be in the 
farmer's yard ; e 
Ten coomb of ſeed blew: chaff wheat art 
Sowing earth 95 5 4 8 
Weeding . „ . 1 
Harveſting | . 5. 9 
Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb, 8 
one ſhilling and two-pence per coomb 7 oo 
Carrying out ditto, at fix times, as before | 5 00 
Seventh Year, White Oats. _ 
Rem, 65 5 | 2 15 0 
Firſt ploughing, a dean car th 8 
Water- furrowing . 98 8 
Second ploughing, a clean earth | s 40 
Water-furrowing Tg F 
Third ploughing, ſowing oath; and harrowing 6-0 
Twenty coomb of leed . A 8 0 
Weeding _ ; 3 ET oO 10 
Harveſting, two thillings and ſix- pence fer acre "210 
Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb =. +0 
Carrying out fix times, and ee „ 
Mo OG 46 © 0 
Eighth Ne, Ts ol Durneps NETS 
Rent; Go. ons, f 6 15 00 
One clean earth, and harrowing ten acres for 
fares, and water-furr owing, and rolling 2 10 © 
Five coomb of ſeed-tares _ 2 10 © 
Cutting, making, loading, and Racking of fifteen N 
loads of tare- fodder „ : 4-00 
ploughing up the tare. land. a clean an 2 0 
Overwarting another clean eartingn 2 © © 
Carried forward 26 0 O 


„ 
9 forward 26 O © 
Roving i %%% a 1 50 
Firſt ploughing for turneps, ten acres, a clean 5 
earth R . | 2-70.90 
Second ploughing, drawing the iges into barks | 1 8 
Third ploughing, e it overwart «- 1 10 0 
Hatrowing it flae 8 0.4.9 
Fourth ploughing, a clean earth; draw it on to 
the ſtenen 2 6 0 
f Fifth ploughing, bo earth, vp. ſet it, and hers 1 
„„ ; 6 ! . 
2 J. 
Firſt hoeing, at four ſhillings per —. 
Second ditto, at two ſhillings and ſix-pence . 7 5 0 
39 12 6 
Ninth Year, Wheat and Barley. 
5 Rem, FR LO - 5 15 0 0 
Ploughing and ſowing the tare- land x with wheat, 8 
Water · furrowing, . . 2 10 0 
Five coomb of led red. Nlalked wheat ; „ 
Weeding „„ ; O 15 © 
Harveſting En „ . 2 10 0 
HFaulming „%%% PS es © 15 0 
_ Threſhing ſixty coomb JJV 
Carrying out ditto, &ce. : 2 10 © 
Ploughing and ſowing the turnep- land with bar. 
ley, harrowing, rolling, and water. furrowing 2 10 0 
: Eight coomb of ſecd Fan W 33 0 
ans. : To 
„%% 5 NET 1 5 0 
Threſhing ſeventy coombdbd . 1 150 
Carrying out ren coomb 5 | 1 100 
41 66 


PRODUCE 


Ot 


Sh 


£91 3 
PF aAOTDD UCL: 
Firſt Year. Fe . 


Sheep- feed wortn . * 1 10 0 
Second Year. 

One hundred and ſixty coomb of barley, at eight 
millings per co d 64 o © 
e ß 
66 00 

Third Year. no, 
Feed of clover before it is ſeeded . 20 0 0 


Thirty-two buſhels of cloyer-ſeed, at one pound 55 - 
five ſhillings per buſhel re. WES 
Feed after ſeed EOS 


2 
62:00: 
Fourth Year. 
One hundred eoomb of wheat, at fifteen Dillings Wo 
per coomb 5 5 75 0 0 
Shack for cattle . - 3 
6 40 0 


5 Fifth Year, 
e 5 . 30 

Sixth Vear. Ho 
One hundred and twenty coomb of wheat, at 


fourteen ſhillings per coomb 34 0 
Shack for cattle | : g * 10 0 
wy 5 10 0 


Sceemch Year. 
One kindred and twenty coomb of white oats, 


at eight ſhillings per coomb 48 00 
Shack for cattle TY 
50 0 © 


Fighth 


FX: v4 ] 


4 Eighth Year. | 1 d. 
Fifteen load of e? 15 8 0 
Ten acres of turneps to buy cattle | in, and fatten 

on them, to ſell off in the . worth three 


Pounds — ». 30 0 0 
5 © © 


Ninth Year. - 
Sixty coomb of wheat, at fourteen ſhillings and 


ſix pence per e 43 10 0 
8 B 2. 1 8 
5 Seventy coomb of . at ſeven ſhillings and 1 
ſix· pence per coomb e a 26 5 0 
Shack # Er ri OS 
71 10 © 
Fut Ter. Sixth Tear. 
8 e Pa „ „ 
Expences 29 18 0 Produce 85 10 © 
33% 10 0 Fxpences ; 8 O O 
"Lon 3 0 Profit „„ 
| Second Year. 1 Seventh Year. 5 
Produee 66 0 0 Produce 145. 20 00 
Expences 4 e 654- Expences on” 3 6 0 
Profit I 7.13.9 A 3 14 0 
* bird Year, | | 7 Fighth Year: 
Prodace 52 0 Producre 45 8 0 
Ex pences 26 13 O Expences 49 126 
JJC Froʒt "6 3.0 
Fourth Year. Ninth Year. 
Produce . 6 10 0 Producte 71 100 
Expeaces 44 10.6-\- Expences-- © 4 56 
JJ ͤ ĩð b 


Fifth Year. x 
-T&penges. 29:18. 0. 
Produce : 5 S 0:0 


—ͤ—ä65ĩ— —— — 


-ofit 


Fo } 


Profit. | Lf Lak 
5 5 7. d. | J. Fo d, 
ie (- LI ad Ob iſt Year Re ns ws of 


S %%% % 5 20-80 
in ere 32 00- Los of 2 Tears 56 16 © 
eth Year; «| 308 10 0 . 
„ ihn fer J 140 


8th Year * „ "S::Þ.0 
gen {a 30 3 8 


Profit of 7 Years 144 15.9 


3 


7 bh. 19 0 T Total profit in 9 years; 


which is nine pounds fifteen ſhillings and fix. -pence per 
annum, or nine ſhillings and nine-pence per acre *. 


But I ſhould obſerve, that as a crop of clover: ſeed is the 


moſt uncertain and various of any that is grown, I have 


reckoned leſs for it by far than multitudes produce, tho?, 
at the ſame time, many bring nothing at all. 5 
I know a field of twenty acres, which I have been often 


told by ſeveral who knew the crop, once produced the far- 


mer five buthels per acre. It was all down on a Friday, 


and the farmer ſuſpecting a change of weather, by great 


rewards to his workmen, and bringing caſks of ale into the. 


| field, and feeding them well, tempted them to work in an 


„„ manner all the 8 Saturday, and cleared the 
whole into barn. It began raining in the night, and ſo 


much ſucceeding bad weather came, that the crops were, 


in general, greatly damaged. His produced, as I ſaid, one 
hundred buſhels, all which he ſold at three pounds ten 
ſhillings per buſhel, ariſing to three hundred and fifty 


pounds. And a few years ago I ſaw the ſame field with 
a crop of clover, which did not produce twenty pecks, 


and that 0 wretched as to fetch nothing. 
I read 


Nothing is reckoned for the : raw, as it is ſuppoſed to be 
made into the muck. 


8 94 1 


I read this cilentutiin to a farmer, and he berech that 

I ſhould reckon eighty buſhels for the crop ; and as it is 
often grown, I will give you another total, with that al- 
teration, that your readers may op either, according to 
their idea of the chance. l 
; . $5; Oo 


Profit, as above ng. 3 = 144 159 
Add 48 buſhels at 60 J.; ; but deduct iin 

for threſhing at four ſhilling per buſhel <- 5o 8 © 

e . 1 Td 

Loſs FF © .30.10"'S 

: 138 79 


which is fifteen pounds ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence per 
annum, or fifteen ſhillings and four-pence per acre. 
As I gave you, in one of my laſt letters, the courſe of 
the crops hereabouts, and which differs from the above ac- 
count, I ſhould obſerve to you, that I then ſuppoſed a good 
coat of manure to be laid on every other year: without 
ſuch an aſliſtance, thoſe ou would be too much for ſuch. 
land as ours. 3 
As I mention back. carriage in this | calculation, I will 
explain my meaning. We generally carry our corn to 
Ipſwich, Manningtree, or Thetford, from which places 
we load home with coals for blackſmiths, or any perſons 
that want them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for the car- 
riage of a loading, twelve ſhillings per chaldron, and we 
generally bring one and a half. Bur as we may acciden- 
| tally carry our corn where none is to be had, I make ſuch 
_ allowances as to bring it near the truth. 
Calculation of nine Years Expences and Profit of twenty 4. 
cres of Graſs-Land, the Soil ſuppoſed to be the ſume as the 
above arable Land, with no ner Difference than being 
Graſs or ploughed. | | 
Fit Year's Expences. Po Opn DT” 
RT J. . d. acres of graſs to = 
Rent, Cc. 5 ts. o hay at three ſhil- 
_ Mowing, making, lings per acre, 
and cocking ten with beer 1 10 © 
. - Carried forward 16 10 © 


I. 


c. of ten loads 


of hay - = 


Expences on four 


1 10 © 


goings of hay 


when it 1s ſold, 


weighing, and 


are 
N. B. Nothing 
is reckoned for 


carriage, as ma- 
nure is brought 
back. 


Fifteen old crones, 
bought in Au- 


guſtt 
Expences in boy 
ing ſheep - 


Three cows at "Ob 


pounds each 
A ſow, and ten 
5 pigs three weeks 
3 
Suppoſing two a- 
cres to be ma- 
nured each year 
with twenty-ſix 
loads per acre, 
Forty loads of clay, 
at two- - pence | 


half. Pony her 
load. «= 
Twelve 4 of 
aſhes, 


oO 16 0 


1 


mortar, 


or rotten dung, 


Fͤ»;'ͤD˙;m! any 
brought from 
Bury; fix wag- 
gon loads, at 
eleven ſhillings 
and ſix-pence 
per load 3 9 0 
Expences of car- N 
rying it on, and 
ſpreading, &c. 1 8 © 
Turning and mix RN 
ing manure 0 4 © 
e 
Second Year, 
Rent, &c. 5 im 15:0 0 
| Mowing, making, Fas | 
Sc. of ſix acres 
ok graſss « 0 18 0 
> Stacking, Cc. ſix 
| loads of hay o 18 0 
| Weighing, | 8 


1 9 1 
1. d. 


Brought forward 16 10 © 
Stacking, loading, 


keting, te. > 8 10 0 


Expences of buy- 


8 4 


1 5 ma- 


ag ſheep» 0: i 6 
A ſcore of old 5 


, 6.00: 


Manuring two a- 


eres as above 5 9 4 
Third Year. wa 
315 0 8 


king, &c. eight 
acres of graſs, 
At three ſhil⸗ | 


lings per acre 1 4 © 
Carcied forward 16 4 © 


* 


Brought forward 16 
Stacking, Se. 


Weighing and 


marketing, Cc. © 


Expences on cat- 


VF 
Fifteen crones 3 


Manuring two a- 


cres as above 5 


12 


G 96 1 


8 


Fourth Year. 
3 


Rent, Ec. . 
| Mowing and ma- 
king twelve a- 
cres, at three 
ſhillings per a- 
"gs 


Weighing wy 


marketing © | 


; Expences on on 


oo = 
Fifteen crones 4 


Manuring two a- 8 


cres as above 5 


16 


Stacking, Go. 1 16 


2 


Rent, SC. ” 
_ Mowing and ma- 
king twelve a® 
ee 7 4.4466 


Stacking, Cc. 4 1 x6 


Fifth Year. 


Rent, S 
Mowing and ma- 
king ten acres 

Stacking, . 
Weighing and 


marketing o 


«is 


0. 


1 18 
1 10 


1 


Expences on cat- 
= +34 
Fifteen crones . 
Manuring two a- 
cres as above 


Sixth Year. 


Neem, Se. 
_ Mowing and ma- 


king nine acres 


Stacking, Go. 

Weighing, &c. . 
Expences on cat - 
r 


Fifteen crones . 


 Manuring two a- 


cres as above 


218 SV 


© 
+> 
O 


0 - 


4 
2 
O 


5.9 4 
43 6 4 


18 Lest. | 


Weighing, &c. 2 
Twenty crones 
Expences on cat- 
dle . 1 80 
| Manuring two a- 
cres as above 2 


9515 8 0 


0 18 


. 


8 0 


52 zhth. Year: 


a Rent, Ec. e 


Carried forward 15 0 © 


E „ 


| J. 6. d. 


Brought forward 1 82 0 * 
Mowing and ma- 

king eight acres 1 4 0 
Stacking, Se. t 4 0 


Weighing, Ec. o 10 0 


Twenty crones , 5 10 © 
LXpences: - 0-70: 
Manuring two a- 


Mowing : and ma- 
king ten acres 


Expences oncattle _ 0 10 0 


Ninth Year. 
e - 
Rent; G. 1 98 


1 10 % 
Stacking, Ge. 1 100 
Weighing, CS. 0 80 
Twenty crones . 3 15 


eres as above. 5 9 4 22 13 30 
IE 5 44 
* R O D E. 
furt Your: . s. d. 
Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, aid ſold | in 
the winter at two pounds per load 16. 90 
Fifteen old crones ſold fat, with their lambs, at 5 
fifteen ſhillings per couple - wr MC 


As no expences are calculated for the dairy, fiek | 
as wood, utenſils, &c. I ſhall lay the clear 
profit of the cows at four p unds each, which 
is what I have generally made of mine, every 
thing paid, and yet kept a calf now and then 


11 3 


o 0: 


for ſtock : one I reckon this year . 
] ſhall not explain all the method of managing 
the hogs, but lay the clear profit of a ſow at 
different ſums, ſuch as | have generally found 
15 wy own produce | | | - . 6 0 0 
3 
ee Year. pd 
Fight 1 of hay waſted to ſeven, and fold at „ 
two pounds per loddd 16 © 
1 wenty crones, {old fat at ſeventeen Hillings per 5 
couple 5 A : . - 17 0 © 
Three cows, at four pounds each + 12....0.0-- 
One fow a A 3. £0. 
RS 49 5 0 


N T uird 


0 


5 
Third Vear. 


Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, ſold at two 


pounds per load 
Fifteen crones, ſold at fifteen ſhillings per couple 11 
Four cows, the new one at three Pounes (the calf | 
is nowa cow) 


One ſow 


Fourth Year. 


Fourteen loads of hay waſted to twelve 


Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at fifteen ſhillings 11 


16 o o 
5 © 
44-8 
6 10 © 
48 15 0 
24 0 © 
5 0 


5 K + 


Four cows, the new one three pounds tive ing 1 


| One ſow 


Twelve loads of TY waſted to ten 


Fifth Year. 


99 7 88 
57 10 0 
„ 


Fitteen crones, fold per couple at Gxteen ſhillings 12 © 0 
Fout cows, the new one at three pounds ten . 


lings 
One ſow 


Four cows 
One ſow 


4 


Sixth 15 ear. 


©" Dew lands of hay, waſted to eight 
Fifteen crones, fold per couple at ſixteen fhillings 12 00 


en Vous. 


Fourteen loads of hay, waſted to twelve 
Tweng crones, ſold per couple at ſeventeen 


(hill: Ngs 


Four cows 
One fow 


#2 


He 


15 10 © 


Wh. 6 0 0 
52 10 0 
ON 16 0 0 
16 © 0 

9 10-0 
$4 10 © 
5 « 24 0 0 
1 0 
a 
5 5 o o 
62. 0 0 


p 


99 2 
Eighth Year. E 1 4 
Twelve loads of hay, waſted to ten 20 0 0 
Twenty crones, fold per couple at ſixteen ſhillings 16 0 0 


Four cows . R 3 . +49 -.0 0 
D977 tons EN ͤ ec: 4 39 0 

57 15 © 

Ninth Year. „„ 

Twelve loads of hay, waſted to ten 5 20 0 0 
Twenty erones, ſold per couple. at fourteen mil. 15 
V | 10 00 
Four BOWS SE . On «ñ 2 - 
W_ TT TEES» 7 8 0 
575 8 8 

Expences. - Produce. 

iſt Ter 45 1610 "Yea. 4 50 
zd Tear. 2 16 10 dd Lear 8 
2d Ter 2 4 3d fer. 48 15 0 
-4th-Year..... 20-4 4. en Year, 57-40; 0: 
5th Year -.. 2 15-10 ab er 52 10/6 
6th Lear 28 6 4 Sith ear. 51 bb. 
7th Tear . ©» 30 „ , ih lee 6 0 0 
CCCC!!C0ͤ0 4.4. - 8th Year... $7.15 0: 
gth Lear. 22 13 . 5 I 7 
269 3 481 10 © 

— 260 8 2. 

211 1 10 


Which is twenty: three pounds eleven ſhillings and wo- 
pence per annum, or one e three mhillings per acre 
profit. 

The above account, 3 diſplays the vaſtly ſa. 
perior advantages of graſs, with us, to arable land. | 

You will certainly remark, that nothing in the above ac. 
count is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock ; but in anſwer to that 
I ſhould obſerve, that nothing is calculated in the arable 

account 


| F 
account for ſome bad years, when in ſuch land not a quar- 

ter of a crop is produced: and J do not mean this calcu- 

lation as perfect, (that is impoſſible), but only to diſcover 
the proportion between the one method and the other; and 
from what J have obſerved, and gathered from the infor- 
mation which the molt intelligent farmers can give me, 1 


am clearly of opinion, that the chances, on the whole, are 
much in favour of the graſs-land, the crop of hay and ſeed 


being much more regular than thoſe of corn, clover, or 
turneps; and ſuppoſing the eighty buſhels of clover-ſced, 
vet the graſs-profit tar exceeds the arable, even then; but, 


as I oblerved, the probability lies againſt the latter, ſup- 
poſing the profit to be _ fitteen e fourteen N 


and eight pence per annum. | 
1 may remind you, that [ ſuppoſed this twenty acres to 
be an addition to a farm, not one by itſelf, and ſo eompared 


Fs the reſpective profits; therefore I have not allowed any 


thing for the ſeed which the above-mentioned cattle may 
_ accidentally have on the arable land, or turneps which 
they may expend in the winter; and for this reaſon, be- 

cauſe, although it appears to me that graſs is the moſt pro- 


fitable huſbandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed land 


ſhould undoubtedly be a part of every graſs-farm, for the 
raiſing turneps, ſome artificial graſs, a and ſtover enough for 
: the winter's food. 

J hope your readers will pls this: .caleylation with 
candour, and believe me, when I aſſure them it is the 
| neareſt the truth of any I can make, either from my own 
Experience, or beſt information. If any doubts or ob- 
jections are made to it, I ſhall be ready, in a future Num- 
ber, to explain my meaning more preciſely. - 
The three laſt years J could have reckoned two lteers 
fed on the graſs ready for turneps in the winter, and in 
ſome other articles I have underlaid the matter, I am cer- 


tain, greatly, leſt the want of winter-ſtover ſhould be an 


| pbjctiion, 


J reckon the hay all ſold at forty Nillings ; whereas it is 


ſcarce eyer in nine years leſs than they and frequently fifty 
TOES or 
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or ſixty ſhillings : but I think no objection can be made in 


3 this reſpect, as when I calculate the profit of the graſs- 


land I have at preſent, I never think of doing it otherwiſe 
than in the manner above, as ſuch is the profit ariſing from 
my having ſuch a quantity of graſs, and which I could not 


| make of any ploughed land without the graſs. If all my 


arable fields were employed in growing ſtover for a very 
large quantity of graſs, the profit would be five times as 
large as from railing corn in the common courle of buſ- 
bandry about us *. | 
N am, GenTLEMEN, 


„5 Your conſtant reader, 
Bradfield, near Bury, Y. 
Nov. 6. 2794+ | 


P81 forgot ſome rollings of the paſture, at two pence 
pere acre. 


PR RO F 1 T attending Arable and Paſture land 
 EOmParee.. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, March 176 5. No 46. 
: Examination of the preceding Eſtimate. 


' GuntLEMEN, | 


N peruſing the letter, Numb. 74. 1. ſigned þ mnfpatiing ; 
the profits ariſing from the different manner of oc 


cupying | 


3 Wwe may venture to obſerve, that the corn, in the eſtimate 


of the profits of tillage, is valued at a low rate; but, perhaps, 


it was cheap when the valuation was fixed; and allowances 


may be made in any future eſtimate on this plan, which we re- 


commend to the notice of our readers, as containing a com- 


prehenſive view of the comparative profits of the ullage lar- 
: mer and grazier. E. K. 
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cupying land, I oblerved ſome articles brought to the pro- 
fit of the feeding account, which I cannot reconcile, and 
therefore would deſire your correſpondent to ſet me to 


rights (if I am wrong) reſpecting it, as an error can be 


of no advantage to any one. 


J obſerve, in every year's account of crates all the 


hay, which appears to be mowed in each year, is ſold; 


therefore I ſhould be glad to know what the cows were 
foddered with in winter, and on how much of the twenty 


acres ſuch fodder grew. 


1 alfo obſerve the clear profit accruing from a cow to be 


valued at four pounds per annum; in which 1 apprehend 
all that came from her to be included, except now and then 


a calf, as is noticed. If this be the caſe, (as nothing ap- 


pears to the contrary), it would alſo be ſatisfaQtory to know 
with what part of the produce of the twenty acres of land 
the pigs were fed, as I ſuppoſe there was no corn on it of 


ſpontaneous growth, and it is apprehended, that gi als alone 


is not ſufficient for hogs to thrive on. 


The clearing up theſe matters may be of ſome conſe · 


quence to us dairy-farmers, as they appear to be conſider- 
able articles in the annual produce, and from which the 
profits attending the nine years productions of the twenty 
acres in queſtion are, 1 [ 2 9 0 more than half in- 
| creaſed. 
If the eſtimate referred to is verified: x will venture 
10 on behalf of myſelf and ſeveral of my acquaintance, 
that ſuch profit is greater than any which has been made 


in theſe parts; and therefore ſhould think the public and 
ourſelves greatly indebted to the editors, could a particular 


detail of the manner of proceedings in the management of 


the cows and hogs be obtained of the author of that letter, 
ſo as to oblige us with it in ſome future number of your 


Muſeum Ruſticum ED 


For my own part, I have been i in a 1 of from forty 


to ſixty cows and upwards, near thirty years, and, having 
Ry culigently 


ee 0.103. 
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| diligently obſerved the produce, could never yet find that 
two pounds per cow could be netted per annum, and the 
5 Pigs included. 
It is cuſtomary for many dairies to be rented by the 

cow, from three pounds to four pounds per cow per annum, 


by dairy-farmers ; but then the proprietor of the cows. 


finds houſes for the tenant, and food for the cattle, both 


ſummer and winter. | 
The clearing up this point will be of the greater im- 
portance, as ſome perſons, who may ſee the ſaid eſtimate, 


may implicitly believe it to be exactly calculated, and in 
future leaſes to their tenants prevent the continuing ſo 


much land to corn; which will tend to much national diſ 


advantage, as agriculture is, and ever will be, that art on 5 


which the greateſt dependence is, and from which the moſt 
ſtaple commodities muſt proceed, to wit, corn and wool. 
585 & | 1 am, | e | 
A well. wiſher to all improvements, 


 RugicoLa GLOCESTRIS. 


| PRO FIT attending Arable and Paſture-land 


compared. 


| MUSEUM RUSTICUM, April 176 5. No 6 3. 


An Anfever to n Glocelinis. ; in 1 is con- 


tained an Eſtimate of the page and Profit of a a 
Dairy of four Cows. 


Fim nin 


TY URICOLA GLOCESTRIS. I perceive has 
I in page 10. expreſſed ſome doubts of my eſtimate 


of the profit of graſs-lan''s, and deſires, if he is 


Wrong, I would fet Hin. to rights. That he wants to be 


{et to rights in his dairy-notivns, or the county of Gloce- 
| - . ſter 
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ſter in its practice of farming, I am firre, is from his lets 
ter, very evident. 

Whenever any of your correſpondents expreſs their 
doubts of my eſtimates and calculations, or any other parts 


of my letters, I ſhall always, with the greateſt readineſs, 


explain any thing obſcure, or which to ſome of your cor- 
reſpondents may appear ſuſþic:ous. : 


I cannot do this in the preſent caſe, in any way ſo well 


as by laying before you an authentic account of the ex- 
TE 1 and produce of my own dairy. 


1 ſhall premiſe, that ] have it already extracted from my 


account books into a regiſter of all my farming experiments, 
which I regularly inſert. I ſhall alſo ſubjoin a few obſer- 
vations on it, which I had before annexed to the account. 
If my friend Ruricola, or any other gentleman that 


douvts of my calculation, &c. ſhould accidentally come in · 
to Suffolk, he may convince himſelf, that Y. practiſes what 


| he writes of; and I would freely ſhew him my ledger, 


containing the articles of the following account: I think 


I cannot give any gentleman more ſatisfaction. 


EXPERIMENT. 1763. 


Food, Produce, and Expences of a ; Dairy of four Crros 


in a FRM: 


T HE I R food, four ſmall paſtures, amounting to ſix 


. acres, or thereabouts. Two of them 1 fed 105 ca 
ſpring, rather late before I ſhut them up for hay: an 


ther, of {ix acres, the cows had to themſelves till Fa - 


| thers were mown ; and then I ſhut that up for a rowen (af. 


8 mmale} crop of hay, cutting it the twentieth of Auguſt. 


| Therefore they had firſt that of ſix acres, another of two 
acies, which is common for all my cattle, being never 
mon; next a five-acre piece, after the hay was eleared 
trom it, and then the other field of three acres: beſides 


which, they ran four days in my clover, till, finding the 


butter talied, 1 took them out. 


It 


a a. 


E #66 4 


It will appear alſo by the following account, that they 


eat in winter one ton and ſeven hundred weight of hay, 


and two loads and a half of ſtraw bought for them, beſides 
their ſhare of ſome which grew on my farm, the whole of 
which (ſoft corn-ſtraw) amounted only to five acres of 


. oats for them and four horſes too; the chief of my lands 
lying that . en. . 


l. = 


+ 
| 1763. April * For two hundred weight of hay o 5 © 
Auguſt 8. Twenty-five ditto _. 1976 
Nov. 30. A load of ſtraw _. „„ 8 1@- © 
Dec, 30, Half a lie e WS 
1764. Feb. 15. Ditto . 1 . O * 0 
Feb. 20. A load !!. . 
Sundry expences, Viz pans broke in dairy, 
cheeſe-cloths, bruſhes, brooms, ſalt, Cc. came . 
: r to . . „8 18 10 
4 8 4 


In the above account is included nothing for firing, 


which colt me very little, as the ſmall buſh-faggots, which 


grub up on borders of fields to clear them for the graſs 
to grow, completely ſerved my dairy this year : theſe arc 
difficult of ſale, fetch but little, and muſt be rooted up if 


no cows ate kept. 


The cook in the family 3 as Apts: there 
are in this reſpect great diſadvantages in only keeping four 


cows, if a dairy-maid is allo kept to attend them; for ſhe 


may manage (and they do in this neighbourhood more 
in proportion) eight or ten cows, as well as four, which 
alters the proportion of the expence greatly; and in firing 


it is but a ſmall addition of wood to the addition of four 
or five cows. And Ruricola ſhovld remember, (a circum. 
ſtance which he ſeems to have forgot), that I ſtated the 


twenty acres of graſs, not as a farm by itſelf, but expreſsly 8 


28 an addition to one of fifty pounds per annum. 
0 = PRO. 
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PRODUCE LES: 
Butter, milk, and cream, uſed in the family; the 
butter ſix-pence per pound, the cream ſix- pence 
rer pint, the milk one balf. penny per Pint (the 
market- prices) A 9 
Seven hundred and ſixty pounds of che ſold 
at two pence half. penny per pound . 7 
The value of two yearlings, kept for 
ſtock (valued by a farmer, who of. 


fered to take them at the price) 3 10 6 
Two ſucking calves, fold at © 15 6 
1 e . 4 3 6 
| | 20 18 8 
Deduct expences Ry a | 4 6 4 


1 Profit, four pounds three fillings per cow, 10 12 4 


I will now venture to aſſei t, that a notable farmer's wife 
would have made five pounds per cow; for, if Ruricola 
has been uſed to a dairy, he muſt be ſenſible of the differ- 
_ ence between one kept merely for wan under a 
ſervants management, and a farmer's, 
1 am totally ignorant of every thing concerning a dairy; 
which will prevent my ever keeping many cows. _ 
ld can aſſure kim of the exactneſs of the above account 
in every reſpect but what relates to ſervants; and that point 
is abſolutely againſt him, for he may be ſure I know every 
thing zu favuur of the dairy; therefore, if there was any 
negligence 1 in it, it makes good my aſſertion, that farmers 
make much more of it than gentlemen can, as their wives 
are cont Sy at th b clbow of the maid. 


EXPERIMEN T. 1764. 
14 Produce, „e. of fur 7 WS 4 Tear. | 


Paſtures the f fame as the laſt year. Turned: them into 
an acrc of the five-acre field the ſixteenth of May, befides 


which, they had the three acres to themſelves, Mowed 


NI. 
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this year the ſix acres, and the remaining four of the five 
acres. No clover. 


3 E K f E N UE 
F-39708. Ns 2 + 1288s th 
6 April 26. and May 8. Cloths, pans, bruſhes, | 
ſualt, Oc. . F Os 8 8 10 
Faggots for firi ing a ED 1 10 0 
Eighteen hundred weight of hay pu 2 5 
Half a load of ſtrac I . „ 0 
6 May 6. Four hundred weight of hay ; o 10 0 
5 July 7. and Auguſt 6. Salt, cloth, lead, e 
8 ing brooms, Ge. k 0 5 tor 
4% - October 10. For ſundries 5 0 3 
5 14 10* 
ile 
Ja The fire-wood was moſt of it this year bruſh- faggots 
5 out of a wood, and but few of the ſmall buſh. faggots: 
1 am therefore enabled better to calculate their value. 12 


ſides the ſiraw Dong, they. had what was to ſpare of wy. 
u. farm. | 


Dn 0 D U e E. 


int 
int 1764. . 
ry June 14. Three calves, Cold to the butcher, „ 
ny Aug. 18. Seven pounds and a half of butter . © . 
ers Nov. 1. For two hundred and thirty-eiggnt ; 
ves pounds of butter made to October 22. 6 4 gf 
: For four hundred and ſeventy three pounds — — 
of cheeſe, at two-pence half penny per 
pound, made to the end of Aan 1 6 
rot milk and cream to October 22. „ 1 „ 6 
March 1. For cighty-two pounds of butter from „ 
2 October 22. to January 17. . FRE ws Ow. 
00 For milk and cream to February 4. 1 6 
. Tor two hundred and thirty-ſix ts of 
85 5 Cut gy. at two- {Pence halt- Peay, ng 
voy! | 0 


Carried for yard 19 8 
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1 5. d. 


Brought forward 19 * 
ade one hundred and fifty. {ix at two -pence 


per pound . 

Sold two heifers, the laſt Year's: | 9 8 
yearlings, for — 70 0 

Valued, &c. at then — 4 5 6* os 

ig | | 8 

Expences VV ” 7 5 4 def 


Profit, four Pound eleven Ot per cow, 18 5 4 


I think theſe two accounts (vot lent) mult be 


ſatis factory to your correſpondent Ruricola ; and he, doubt- 
leſs, obſerves nothing is yet ſaid of hogs in the above. I 
have reckoned not a farthing for all the flet milk, and 


Whey: thele were given my hogs, of which more by and 


I think I have cleared up the myſtery of the cows: 1 


5 | ſhall now add ſome obſcrvations which I had annexed to 


the account of my cows for 1703, as follows. 
| There are ſome very material obſervations to be made 
on this account. Is four pounds three ſhillings the value 


of a cow's feed a twelvemonth ? Surely not. Two ſteers, 


or heifers, may be kept and fatted in the place of one 
cow: theſe will undoubtedly pay better. | 


I am aware of the objection, that a dairy is never ſup- 


poled to anſwer well without a good dairy-wife to do all 
| the buſinels of it. This certainly makes a material altera- 
tion: but four pounds a cow is, in this neighbourhood, 
= thought pretty near the profit of one, at leaſt as farmers 


wives own. Let it muſt be evident, if there was no further 
conſideration, | a 5 dairy. muſt be attended with conſtant loſs: 


this 
Our correſpondent in this place ſeems to have made a ſmall 


: miltake, as they were valued. only at three pounds ten hit: 


| " linzse.. E. 


£1090: 1- 
this conſideration is the advantage derived from the hogs, 
which evidently compoſes the whole profit of a dairy. 
I am not yet able, from experiments, to aſſert how 


many hogs may be kept on a given number of acres with- 
out the aid of a dairy : this is neceſſary to be known be- 


fore the exact profit of cows can be aſcertained. The 


ſpring-litters ſtand greatly in need of the milk and whey, 
which is then coming on; ſo that few, I doubt, could be 
bred at that time of the year without them. 


I ſhall, every year, make all the obſervations I can on the 
feeding of them, to be able to judge better for the future. 
How contrary to Ruricola's notions are mine! Were 
it not for the hogs, I would have nothing to do with a 
dairy, with four pounds profit per cow. He is contented 


with forty ſhillings, hogs 25 pigs, as he calls them) in- 


cluded. 
I ſpeak from experience, and know well that grazing, 


were it not for the hogs, would be more profitable than 
four pounds per cow. 


I come now to ſpeak of my hogs ; ; 21 in this point, 


like the laſt, I ſhall quote a page or two from Ne manu- 


ſcript regiſter of experiments. 


EXPERIMENT. 1763. 
Had and Produce of a Sew, and the Pigs bred by her, i ina Tas, 
She pigged in April ſeven pigs, and in October eleven. 


OO ο e N 


1763. | : 5 
Nov. 18. For two omni of drains * 8 8 1 
„tee a rtr „ Qs | 
Per: 8. and Jan, 21. Ten coomb of pens. 0b © ; * 
Expences on ditto B ned 3% - 
PFor ten buſhels of barley „%% Ss SW 
Feb. 17. and 25. Expences in felling _. 0.11 
For nine coomb of drains, and expences 0.7 
For two coomb and two buſhels of peas . 1 © 
March 12. Drains 1 „ 
8 14 


| * or grains, as they are frequently called. E. 


E 
PRODUCE. 


„ 

oc. 30. A fucking pig . 8 2 3 

A fat roaſting hog . ; 1 9 8 

A fat bg, one hundred and ten pounds weight 1 12 9 
Feb. 7. Ditto, one hundred and ſixteen pounds 
weight, at four ſhillings and ten. pence 

per ſtone *. FOIL] = STING | 2 0 0 

Heads, "NNN 8 „ 

Feb. 22. Three fat hogs, ſold Abe Eg 6 7 0 

One ditto, at four ſhillings and ten- pence 

per ſtone 8 5 8 . 2-9-0 

Ten live pigs, carried to next year“ s account, 5 

valued at : 5 „4 16 6 

. 18 12 9 

Expences . „ 4+ 7 

„„ 5 


The dairy this year was four cows : all the whey and 
let milk was thrown into the hogs ciſtern, together with 
the Giſh- waſh and offal of the kitchen, and the drains of 
about twenty coomb of malt uſed in the family, beſides 
which, thirteen coomb more I bought for them : all this 
compoſed their common waſh while lean : for three months 
in the ſummer, the ſow and the leven pigs ran in my 


.-..- elover. Theſe articles, beſides common graſs, (on which, 


buy the by, they feed as well as ſheep), were all their lean food. 
Now, from the above account muſt be deducted the va- 
lue of the clover feed, as that certainly was not from 
grals ground, and may be eſtimated. Such deductions I 
have no objection to, as we may come near the mark in 
valuing : my calculation, however, does not require them, 
as the twenty acres were to have been an addition to a 
farm, not one by itſelf. x 


| „ J. 

Seven hogs, at fourteen: pence per week, for three TT, 
months, come to 0 — | 0 14 © 
Thirteen coomb of drains — — 0 10 4 
2 1 04 4 


— NR aaa 
» By theſtone is, we preſume, here meant fourteen pounds, E. 


y 


CI 


2 


Rd 


| May 19. For a young ſow and boar 


Aug. 23. Expences in ſelling 


Ott. 12. For five coomb of drains 


a Dec. 1 7. For one buſhel ditto 
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But let Ruricola ſtate theſe two articles at two pounds 
one ſhilling and two-pence if he pleaſes ; the propriety of 


the {ſums mentioned in my calculation for the profit of a 
ſow will not be impeached 3 


K E R I II E N T. 1764. 
Food, e & c. of Hg a Year, maintained by a Dairy 
of four Cows. 


The old ſow pigged in April, eleven, and acai in No- 


vember, twelve; the young one ſeven, in January, 1765. 


. E N C E 8. 

1764. | | | | „ 
Ten pigs, from laſt year's account, to be | 
reckoned here — 
May 6. For eighteen coomb of drains — 
19. For two coomb of ſhorts * — 
For ſeven coomb and two buſh. of drains 


28. For eighteen coomb of drains | 3 : 
July 2. For two buſhels of ſhorts _ —.— 
19. For four coomb ditto 3 TIES 


For two buſhels of oats 


w among e ο οο e 0 


Sundry expences . 3 
Nov. t. For one coomb of ſhorts _ 
13. For two buſhels ditt 


Expences in ſelling 
24. For one coomb of ſhorts 


22. For three buſhels + ditto 5 
28. For tail barley — — 5 


== 


00:0 © 060 0000 0.0-0:0 — 0-0. 
+ > © 8 bm 


4: 


Carried forward 1 9 5 10 


„ Erible. X. Me imagine our correſpondent means | 
malt-duſt. E. | 


+ Does not Y. hear mean three coorab, or twelve buſhels ? E. 


. 46 St 
* 5 # x 


9 Fo p * * A 


. IG A bo ra «6 


"E. 31% Sj 


| . . 0 

1764. Brought forward 10 5 10 
209. For Grinding WW UN ana I, 
i Jan. 3. For bean pf — 1 6 
Cutting pigs — — 7. 

8. For ſixteen coomb of drains —.0.40:-8 

12. Grinding barſJey — —— o 1 0 
30. Six coomb of drains — o 4 0 
25. For fix buſhels of barley | 0 143 
Feb. I. Grindung ʒ — 0 13 
22. For two coomb of ſhorts — 0 4 8 


27. For one hundred and twenty buſhels of 
ftturneps, and five buſhels of cabbages; 
ſay one hundred and twenty five buſhels 


of turneps | — 


eight buſhels per rod (their root and top cut 
off): one hundred and twenty - five buſhels _ 
is therefore ſixteen rods, which, at two 
pounds two ſhillings per acre, the price this 
year, comes to four ſhillings; but I have 


_ faid fix ſhillings. 


Feb. 27. A man boiling turneps | 
For five buſhels of coals, at three times, 
| March 2. For ten coomb of drains | 


Expences 

For one coomb of ſhorts | 

6. Ditto ; 1 —— | 

8. A man boiling F 
Coals | — : 


Three months feed in clover 


i, 


„ 

3 

— o 6 8 
— 9 0 
— 0 2 4 
— 0. 2-4 
— O 1 0 
— 0 
13 12 1 

O 12 o 


——  —_———— 


PRO- 


— 0 6 0 
N. B. My crop of turneps this year produced DE 


M. 


d, 
[0 
6 
6 
6 
8 
0 
0 
3 
3 
8 


O O K 4 © Bs 


I 1 © vo 


1 3 7 
PRODUCE 


Aug. 22. Sold eleven pigs, lean, for — $5 15 © 
Nov. 13. Sold nine lean © 
March 25. Value of ſtock carried to 
next year, (the old ſow except- 

ed), viz. the young ſow, (one 


of the ten), with ſix pigs — 2.12 6 
Twelve pigs — 5 80 
A little ſow with pig, (bought | 

May 19.) 1 5 80 

The boat. — 1 10 


5 
N 
G 


60 | 


28 4 
. Expences - — 14 4 
Profit — 14 © 


Before I make any obſervations on this account, I ſhall 
explain the price I charge for clover- ſeed. 

{ am enabled to do it very clearly this year, as I had 
none of my own, but hired a field of two acres and three 
rood, at one pound thirteen ſhillings per acre, from May to 
Michaelmas. I hired it purpoſely for my horles, but 5 
the ten hogs in it for three months. 

The price of the clover was four pounds ten ſhillings | 
and ſix- pence. The cattle it fed were 


Five horſes, three months; 5 
Fe TP en hogs, three months; 
" Thirty-eight ſheep and lambs, « ane month; * 
Two e two months. 


The common price of joiſting * a horſe is one ſhilling 
and fix-pence per week in clover ; but that I may raiſe the 
85 for the hogs, I will reckon the relt of the cattle as 


low as Pollble. , 
| EE . Five 


* Qr giving paſture to. E. 


6% £6.42 


e 
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Two heifers, at three- -pence fer week each, for 


L 114 1 
1. 464 

Five horſes, ſay at three ſhillings and as per 
week, for three months — 


Thirty. eight ſheep and lambs, at two-pence per 
couple, for one month 


2 2 0 


n By 


two months © 88 
The hogs — O 12 0 
4 7 - 


This comes as near the - truth as any calculation 1 can 
make; and I can every year, by hiring clover, keep my 
hogs as cheap as this, without any aſſiſtance from arable 


land of my own. 


The above account of the profit Ef hogs ſurely Appia 


the inattention of Ruricola, or the folly of the Gloceſter: 


ſhire farmers; and I apprchend he will not now ſuppoſe 


that corn grew ſpontanecuſly in the twenty acres of graſs 1 
_ calculated, or that the profit of the nine years is mire than 
Half increaſed. And when he remembers, that the accounts 
I have ſlated relate to ſeventeen acres, and the calculation 
was twenty, I apprehend I have anſwered him fully, 


I cannot but obſerve, that it is extremely unfair to criti. 


ciſe my calculation as a farm by itſelf, when I ſuppoſe it to 


be an addition to one of fifty pounds per annum; which 


: circumſtance would alone be anſwer ſufficient to a farmer 
who is ſo wretchedly ſituated as to be contented with forty 
 thillings a year profit on a cow, pigs included. 


Kur icola cannot, I imagine, reckon the rent of bis oral; 


d to his cows, as he ſurely muſt keep other cattle as well as 
them; and then the rent ſhould be deducted from the total, 
in the manner of my calculation. 


However, Mr Ruricola bas given me ſuch a \ ſpecimen 


of the Cloceſterſhire farming, that 1 ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
if they keep neither "ery. nor horſes, nor make any hay. 


I remain, GENTLEMEN, 
| Bradfietd, 8 . Your conſtant reader, 
April 4. 1765. J 
— ' Px o ir 
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PROFIT attending Arable and Paſture-land 
compared. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Pn: 1765. No. 94. 


On the P, fits attending 42 Dal Yo 


GENTLEMEN, 


Embrace with pleaſure an opportunity of returning my 
an 
thanks to the author of the paper, Numb. 63. page 103. 


5 ſigned Y. for his readineſs to communicate his experience 
. in the ſubject deſired, from which, 1 make no doubt, ſome 
ys | inſtruction may be gained; and indecd, gentlemen, fo open 
a. | {4 generous a praftical correſpondent as V. cannor fail 
£ adding merit to your publications, as often as he may be 


- 1 ſo obliging as to-communicate his experimental knowledge 
in farming affairs, on which, it is very clear, he has made 


"an 
by ſome very judicious remarks, which, if attended to, may 
5 be of ſervice to the practical farmer; for certainly mat- 


ters of fact, grounded on experience, are moſt valid, and 
„ are greatly to be preferred to ſpeculative knowledge. 
The account in his letter of the expences and produc- 


ho tions attending four cows, I believe, is very juſt, as do 1 
ac that of the pigs; but I do not apprehend that it any 
© ways tends to prove my aſſertion untrue, or juſtly to im- 


peach our praftice, in theſe parts, of managing a dairy : 
10 for, from the calculation of the nine acres profit of the 
185 


: grazing made in Num. 74. p. 86. 1 obſerved, that, on an 
n average, communibus annis, (one year with the other), 
tal, there were eight acres and a half mowed ; ſo that there 
ere appropriated to the four cows. and old cs | (crones) 5 
iy 8 1 VF 
5 Beten acres and a half, at fifteen Qtillings per 5 

; | acre, by. 3 = „ 12 $- 


Eight acres and a half of aſter- oraſs, at ſeven 
ſhillings and 6x-pence per acre, for the re- 
mulader of the year after being mowed 3 29 


— — — — 


Carried forward 11 11 10 3 


K 


„ 5 


Brought forward 11 16 3 


Deduct for the ewes winter- ſced, (tor ſeven- 


teen, the average in the nine years) at four 


ſhiilings per head, By Rk 4 2” 
Jo be charged t to the annual expence of four „ 
COWS 3 1 3 - . ST a TED 3 
Expences ending the wintet- feed of the ſaid 
four cows, as it does not appear any part 
thereof grew on the twenty acres; the a- oh 
verage of two years is 4 „ „ 
One year 8 expence attending four cow's, per — 
* 's OWN accounts, 8 a 44-818! 
The WER per ſame accounts, on an ave- 
rage of two years, is — 42 12 2 
8 Nett profit on four cows for en ban per . 5 9 
own account, | . OS 0:44 


| Thus it appears, admitting Y.'s two accounts 


of exyences to be for two years. But not- 


withitndiag the appearance, theſe two ſums 


of four poands ſix ſhillings and four pence, 
and five pounds fou teen {hillings and ten- 


pence half penny, have of being the expence 


attending four cows two winters; yet 1 
think, that from April 27. 1763, to May 6. 
1764, includes but one; and in which time 
it may be reaſonable to apprehend the bay 

and ſtraw therein mentioned were conſumed 
for fodder, (except the two hundred weight 
of hay in the firſt item, which, it is very =O 
bable, completed the feed of the preceding 
winter), as it does not appear any re mained 
in ſtock: and that the one 1 ten ſhillings, 
charged for firing, was allo uſed in that time: 
therctore, if the firit article of eight pounds 


« | | ten 


| 8 
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„ 
ten ſhillings, and the two laſt, amounting to 
likteen ſhillings and one half: penny, in the 
expences of 1764, be rejected, all the others, 
which are divided into two experiments, may 
very juſtly be looked on to be but one year 8 © 
expence, and amount tod 8 12 4 
Which being added to the rent „ os 
Makes the expences attending four cows one | 
year, excluſive of labour, „„ 
Deduct this from the average produce on two 
years, amounting to „ 23 12. 22 
Neit profit on four cows for one year is — 5 11 75 


which is one pound ſix ſhillings and feven-pence three far- 
things per cow per annum, the whey and butter-milk ex- 
cepted, which, from a cow, can be no great quantity 


for, in the account of produce, I obſerve, that the cheeſe, 
in the year 1763, was fold for two-pence balf-penny yer 
pound, and in 1764, for two-pence half penny, and ſome 
for two pence per pound, a price in thoſe years (the ſcar- 
city of the article conſidered) which indicates it to be not 
of the beſt ſort, but what is with us called half cowherd- 
milk * cheeſe, that is, the night's milk ſkimmed. (geeted) | 
and the morning's milk freſh from the cow, mixed toge- 
ther, and "= which method nothing could be for the 
pigs from it but whey, and what butter- milk came from the 


cream of half the milk, which amounts to very little from 
four cows only ; therefore the profits ariſing from pigs 
ſeem evidently to de from ſomething elſe beſide the paſture- 


land only, as neither grains (rains), peas, barley, gur- 
gins, (ſhorts), bran, oats, turneps, cabbages, or clover grew 
thereon, and all of which, it appears from the accounts, 


were made ule of in feeding the Pigs. 


* Implies milk as received from the hand of the cowherd, 


a perſon whoſe office is to attend upon, and look after, the herd 
of cows in places where they run in commons. RURICOLA. 


Hence, 


11S] 
Hence, I think, it is clear what I aſſerted is true, with 
reſpect to the profit attending a cow in this county, even 
if the firſt acc unt only be admitted, eſpecially when the 


difference in diſtance from the metropolis is conſidered 
as our cheeſe, of the above fort, ſold, in 1763, for about 
twenty ſhillings per hundred weight, and in 1764, about 
eighteen ſhillings per hundred weight, on an average; and 
that the twenty acres in queſtion were an addition to a 
farm, for which reaſon no account of labour is taken, as 
It is ſuppoſed no extra ſervants were neceſſary. 


And, I think, from what is above obierved, it helps to 


| ſtrengthen my aſſertion, that agriculture is that art on which 
the greateſt dependence is to be had, and that it appears | 


to be moſt profitable to the farmer. | ; 
With reſpect to inattention, 1 cannot yet charge myſelf 


| therewith 1 in this affair, though I may, perhaps, with folly, 
in taking any notice of a calculation which ſo evidently 


contradicts itſelf; nor have I any need to ſuppoſe corn 
grew ſpontaneouſly on the paſture-land, ſince, from the 


accounts, it is very evident the hogs were fed with grains, 

peas, barley, gurgins, bran, oats, turneps, cabbages, and 
Clover, not any one article of which was the production 
thereof. And, notwithſtanding 1 it is our lots to beſo wretch- 
edly ſituated, in J. 's opinion, as to be content with forty 
ſhillings per cow per annum, nett profit, and pigs included, 


in the occupation of a farm whily to a dairy, I cannot find, 


from avy of his calculations or accounts, any method which 
is likely to exceed it; for his method of feeding hogs is al- 


together as eligible where there are no cows as where there . 


are ever ſo many. 


I would juſt ſay, ihe the information of v. that we have 


_ only ſome horſes, but a conſiderable number of ſheep, 


and ſome hay, and expect to have a pretty good crop of 15 
the latter this ycar. 


I apprehend no occaſion to trouble you with the account 
of managing a dairy, which, in Y.'s opinion, is ſo pitiful, 


ſince, from what is already remarked, that gentleman bas 
: Gone it for me; but may, in ſome future paper, give an ac- 


count 
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count of the method of making the cheeſe called Double 
Gloceſter, worth now four-pence per pound by the hundred, 
and ſome other ones for which this county is famous. 


Iam, a practical cofralpondent, 


Ruricora GLOCESTRIS, 
L. 


V-H-K-A-T; 
FOREIGN ESSAYS, January 1765. Art. z. 


A treatiſe on Lodged Corn, with the means of prevent- 
ing that misfortune; written by 1 M. J. BERTRAND 
of SWITZERLAND. 


| 5 of mine, who is a great lover of buſbandry, 
A aſked me what he ſhould do, and what precautions 
he ſhould take, to prevent bis corn from lodging, or being 
leid. His land is very rich, and yiclds great crops; yet is 
it ſubject to this misfortune. 

I preſcribed to him the remedies which I am now about 
to lay before the reader. The ject is in  itlelf of * eat 
importance. 
Many farmers who are poſſeſſed of prime land, ſuffer 
very conſiderable loſſes, by the quantity of corn which 
they have yearly lodged ; for the cars that fall ſcarcely _ 
ever ripen or perfect the grain, which is in this caſe gene- 
rally ſmall, ſhrivelled, and ſtarved; the veſſels in the ſtalk 
being obſtructed, the free courle of the lap is conſequently 
impeded, if not totally ſtopped. 2 
In theſe rich lands, the cauſe of this W is their 
being too free of their nouriſhing or vegetative qualities. : 
Though the ſtalks of corn are ever fo well nouriſhed, yet 
when they have not a ſufficient elaſticity, if they have im- 
bibed t too much moiſture, or that ihe heat 1 is not great e- 
nough 
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nough to dry them, and continually extract the ſuperſlu- 
ous watety particles, as ſoon as the corn ſpindles, the 
ſtalks not having conſiſtence enough to keep themfelves 
erect, bend eaſily with every high wind, or eee the 


large blades are wet with dew or rain. 


This is the cauſe of the diſaſter : the remedies 70110 w 
I. It is abſolutely neceſſary that the land ſhould be clear- 


ed of all ſuperfluous water, at leaſt as much as poſſible, 
either by making open ditches or covered drains, deep e- 
nough for the plow to go ſafely over them, If ſtones are 


not at hand to put into theſe drains, ſmall faggots, or any 
kind of bruſh wood may ſerve, but the faggots will do beſt, 
and laſt longeſt, if cut in the winter-ſeaſon. 

Theie are to be laid at the bottom of the trenches, over 
them ſtraw, and laſtly the earth. 
If the ond. has a natural flope, it muſt be humoured 


in making theſe covered drains, and the water muſt have 
an caſy fall. 


II. Theſe Io nds. are always beſt plowed au. even in . 
ridges, or in narrow bigh railed ſtitches, accoreng as the 


ſoil is more or leſs damp. 
III. If the field has a Bee the farcowy muſt not eber 


croſs it horrizontally, or go vp and down, but they muſt 


have an eaſy fall obliquely down, ſo that the water may | 
run gently off without c carrying away the fine earth, or the 


vegetative particles which are mixed with it. 


When land is thus circumſtanced, this precaution is ab- 


ſolutely neceſlary; fo that it cannot with any . of | 
prudence | be neglected. | 


IV. The farmer muſt not be FLIP of his water-fur- 
ows, and they muſt be ſo diſpoſed as beſt to aniwer the 


- purpoſe for which they are intended 


V. By plow ing deep the ſuper fluous ot is POUR 7 
ly carried downward, and the roots of the plants, inſtead 
of being furfcited with it, are only Rr Arr and 


moderately reſreſhed. 


VI. The deep autumnal plowing, in which the furrows 


ſhould, if poſſible, be drawn from eaſt to weſt, and the ſum- 


mer 


i. 


1 
mer eroſs plowing, may alſo much contribute to prevent 
this misfortune, by promoting the attenuation or diviſion 
of the particles of earth. 
VII. Such Jands as theſe muſt in particular never be 


plowed in rainy weather, or when they are wet, though 

they ſhould not even be wet enough to riſe in clods. It 
is much better to defer the plowing ſome time longer, 
even if the farmer ſhould be obliged to give the two laſt 


plowings, one after the other, ſucceſlively, without any 


intermediate ſpace of time being allowed. 


In theſe rich lands we ſhall do well to remember virgil' | 


precept of plowing and ſowing dry; if we do not, our 


corn will not only be in great danger of lodging, but may 
probably alſo be ſmutted, for rich lands are moſt ſubject 
to the ſmut. 


VIII. When the froſts come on, ind the earth is full of | 
water, the wheat is lifted, more or leſs, out of the ground; 
this weakens the plant, by expoſing ſome of its roots to 


the air ; indeed they are often totally uncovered. 
This may be remedied, by paſling a heavy toller over 


| the corn in dry weather in the ſpring of the year; but 
then the field ſhould have been deep plowed; Neverthe- 
| leſs, if the corn ſhould ſtand in need of being weeded; 
which, however, it never ſhould do, the rolling may be diſ- 
penſed with; the weeders will earth up the plants ſuffici- 
ently, by walking over the land, and plucking up the per- 
: nicious inmates. 
IX. When wheat is too ſtrong and vigorous in the . 


of che year, it will infallibly be lodged before harveſt. The 
corn in this caſe will find moiſture in abundance, but too 


little true vegetative nouriſhment. Tull recommends, that 
the plants ſhould, when this happens, be thinned, either by 
hand, or with a weeding-hook 5 this anſwers well, but it is 
_ expenſive. 


1 ſaw a field in the Year 1 760, where the wheat plants 
came up much too thick. In the ſpring a harrow was 


drawn over one half of it. The weather was cloudy, and 


the 2arth rather dry than moiſt, 8 
Q 42 


L 
At harveſt-time, the crop of this part was much more 
_ conſiderable, than on that which had not been harrowed. 
I am apt to think this method is better than mowing wheat 
in the ſpring, or feeding it down with ſheep. 

It is true, in the latter caſes, the wheat will not be 
lodged, but then there will be a great number of barren 
ears; they make, indeed, a fine appearance whilſt grow- 
ing; but examine them, and you will find numbers of the 
cheſts empty, and without any grain in them. 

This may be depended on, as I write from exper jence. 

K. 1 would not bury the ſeed fo deep in moiſt foils, as 
I would in thoſe which are drier. This at leaſt is certain, 
trees planted deep in ſuch ſoils do not thrive. 

XI. All hot manures, ſuch as the calcarcous earths, and 
abſorbent ſubſtances, aſhes, foot, tanner's bark, brick rub- 
biſh, burat clay, lime, rubbiſh from old buildings, ſhells, 
and ſhell-marle, agree extremely well with ſuch lands as 

thoſe 1 have mentioned above. 
The manure, however, ſhould be laid on „ ſparingly, by 
well ſpread, and equally diſperſed all over the land ; 
moiſt ſoils it waſtes ſlowly. 

XII. I ſhould be willing to try, whether ſuch land mich 
not be plowed and cropped tor ſeveral ſucceſſive years 
without reſting. _ | 

If the farmer has blenty of dung, li might very ſaſcly 
ſow alternately wheat, rye, or bear, and the ſeveral ſorts 
of ſpring-corn, provided he always plowed up his eddiſh 
immediately after harveſt, and the fallows might be ſown 
with cole ſeed, turneps, or planted with madder, if the 
farmer did not thi 1 it would too much h POTS his 
. | | 

III. On theſe rich lands it has been for ſome years the 
cultom to low winter: Dailey, or maſlin, for the ſecond | 
crop, inſtead of ſpi! ing corn; and this, I think, for many 
1calons, good hutbandry, = 

My opinion is, that the ſlug re-barley, big, or beer, is a 
more profitable crop than ſummer-barlcy or oats ; and tares 
alſo yield an excellent fodder, But if the farmers, who 
prefer 


+ © 
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prefer theſe crops, ſhould attempt to ſow them on one 
earth, they will do wrong, and ſuffer accordingly, as this 


is never done by the good huſbandmen, whoſe example 


they would wiſh to follow. Two earths at leaſt muſt be 
allowed, the firſt plowing to be given immediately after 


harveſt, The ſtubble being buried, ferves as a manure, | 


and is ready carried on to the field. 


= | The ſecond plowing is for the ſeed-carth ; and, if the 
ſeaſon ſhould be fo unfavourable, as to prevent the land 


from being plowed immediately after harveſt, tne plowing 


may be deferred, without any bad conſequences, till it is 
convenient, even till near ſced-time, when the two plow- 


ings may be given at one and the ſame time, provided the 


farmer has the precaution to burn the ſtubble. 


If two earths were not in this caſe allowed, the ſoil 
would be much more impoveriſned, and would not be by 


far ſo replete with vegetative juices ; by which means the 
cotn would be weakened, and the ſtalks would not have 


that ſpringyneſs, which is ſo requiſite to them. 
XIV. A careful ſteeping of the ſeed will alſo in ſome ſort 


be a prevention to this misfortune. Good feed, well 
choſen, changed from time to time, and carefully prepared, 

produces plants that are more vigorous, ſtronger, and bet- 
ter conditioned, than when theſe precautions are omitted; 


there 1s nothing more certain than this. 


Yet a modern writer (the piece here refered to was. 
publiſhed in the tranſactions of the Bern ſociety), willing, 


as he ſays, to reduce agriculture to its firſt prineipier, thinks 


very differently. 


Under the head of ſowing, he advances ſeveral paradoxes 
contrary to the experience of all farmers in all countries. 
In the firſt place, he pretends, that wheat intended for 


ſeed ſhould be cut green, lying, chat no Rong 3 is wanted 
from this corn. 


Secondly, he aſſerts, that it is ſufficient imply to ns 


the ſeed, by buying it chance-medley in the market, with- 


out making any " loquiry about the place of its Sac, Sc. 
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Laſtly, he ſays, it is quite anneceſſary to give any pre- 
paration to the ſeed, to promote its firſt ſhoot. 

But who will believe that a germ half formed can give 
birth to a perfect grain; and that a grain which has not 
arrived at a ſtate of maturity can ſupply its germ and ra- 
_ dicles with the quantity of nouriſhment they will, in the 
infant. growth of the plant, have occaſion for? 

Who will be perſuaded, that a change of ſeed made in 
the negligent manner this writer mentions, can be of any 
great uſe? neither does he aſſign any rea:ons in ſupport of 
theſe his extraordinary maxims, which are entirely dif- 
ferent from the practice of every prudent farmer; and the 
gardeners, who are ſuppoſed to underſtand beſt the refined 
parts of huſbandry, adopt quite contrary maxims. 

This writer does not, it is true, ablolutely deny the good 
effects reſulting from the preparation of the ſeed accord- 
ing to ſome experiments lately made, in haſtening the ger- 
minatjon, guarding againſt the depredations of inſects, and 
_ defending the crop from the ſmut ; but he makes very light 
of their aſſertions, who fay that the ſinall quantity of aſhes 
and lime uſed in ſteeps, can any ways conduce to ſtrengthen 
the plants, or augment their produce, 

It cannot be denied, even by this writer, that the lobes 
| aud radicle of the ſeed at it firſt develupement are eaſily 
affected, cither one way or the other, to their injury or be- 
neſit. Thele parts are at that period fo very weak and de- 
licate, that a trifling quantity of ſalts and abſorbents may 
have a laſting effect on them; and it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged that the future well-being, as well of plants as of 
animals, in a great meaſure depends on the firſt nouriſh- 
ment that is given them, and the firſt care and attention 

that is beſtowed on them. 55 

But to have done with this ſeeming ee 

XV. In rich foils the feed ſhould be thinly ſpread on the 
land, if the farmer wopld ſecure his crop from being lodged. 
When corn comes up too cloſe and thick, the crop of- 
ten abounds more in ſtraw than grain, and the beſt of ſoils 
will yield but a {mall increaſe, when the plants ſtand fo 

_ cloſe 
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cloſe as to ſtarve and choke one another; for they muſt then 


be all in a languiſhing feeble ſtate : but if, on the contrary, 


the farmer is on ſuch ſoils ſparing of his ſeed, the wheat 
will have room to branch and ſpread, the ſtalks will be 


ſtrong and vigorous, and the crop will ſupport itſelf ſtiffly 
againſt the wind. 


Nothing is more eaſy than to aſcertain the quantity of | 


ſeed which a field will require. 
The beſt way is to make ſome ſmall experiments, in 


order to judge how much the quantity uſually ſown may 
be ſafely diminiſhed, Chuſe a well prepared piece of 


ground, ſow one part of it thin, and the other thick, and 
compare the crop of each with the other. 

By repeated experiments on various oils, the farmer 
may ſoon learn, without riſking any great oy," how 
much ſeed the ſeveral kinds require. 


XVI. Early ſowing may alſo contribute to the preven- | 


tion of this evil. 

When the exterior parts of the plant are 1 in 
their progreſs by the cold, and their growth checked by 
the ſnow and froſt, the minute interior parts, the roots, 
the fibres, and the mouths by which they extract their nou- 
riſhment, are ſtrengthened and increaſed in proportion to 


the degree of vigour and ſtrength which the plant poſ- 


ſeſſes, and enabled by this means to put forth in due ſea- 

fon ſtalks that will not give way to every blaſt of wind. 
XVII. The right of commonage claimed in many parts, 

contributes in ſeveral reſpects to weaken the ſtraw of 


wheat. The farmer, fettered by a ſavage and unjuſtifiable 
cuſtom, cannot till his field when he pleaſes, nor huſband 


it in the manner he thinks beſt. 
He cannot plow in the ſtubble immediately after har- 


veſt, to ſow winter-barley; he is not permitted to ſow tur- 


neps when his crop is off; he mult not turn up his ſtubble 


before the winter, to prepare the land for the reception of 


the ſpring- corn; he mult not plow his fallows early in the 
ſpring; and, indeed, it ſhould ſeem that the more care he 
takes to get his lands lato proper titth, the more are they 


poached, 
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poached, trampled on, and ſpoiled by the FI which 
this barbarous cuſtom gives the commoners of turning cat- 
tle on at all times of the year, but when the Jands are in 


_ crop, even when they are covered with water. It is cer. 
tainly then ardently to be wiſhed that this evil was totally 


removed. 
XVIII. Sometimes wheat will | be lodged on account of 


its ſuffering from fr ſt, or ſnow, in the ſpring ; ; or from 
| the water which has formed lodgements in the flats. 


When froſt comes after plants have made their ſpring- 
ſhoot, it breaks their delicate fibres, and obſtructs their 


_ veſſels, particularly if they are in a moiſt ſituation, This 
naturally weakens them, and hurts their future growth. 

To prevent this, the furrows of the ſeed- earth ſhould 
be, if poſſible, drawn from north to ſouth, and the land 


ſhould be ſo diſpoſed that the water _ not any where 
find a lodgement. 


XIX. Wheat is alſo lodged in certain n places on account 


of its being ſurrounded ry bogs or woods, from whence 


at all times there arite cold vapours, which every now 
and then retard, or intirely tuipeud the courle of the ſap, 


and check the vegetation, 


The remedies here are diaining the bogs, and cutting 


down the woods, from hence theſe peſtilential N 


are exhaled. 
XX. The beſt land is ſometimes ſubject to hide: lodged 


Torn, by being expoſed to certain ſtrong winds, Such 
fields ſhould be ſheltered by high quick hedges, or by 


trees planted on the fide whence the winds blow. 
It cannot eſcape the notice of the reader, that in theſe 


obſervations I have paſſed over all poor light lands, as on 
ſuch the farmer can never expect to have ſtrong wheat. 


This evil may however, even on ſuch land, be in part 
guarded againſt, by laying the ſeed three inches deep, by 
deep plowing, by dreſſing it only with ſtrong manures, and 


very rotten dung, by rolling the land with very heavy rol- 
lers, immediately after it is un and again about the 


month 
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1.51 4 
month of April, if the plants ſeem root. fallen or hoven; 
and laſtly, by ſheltering the crop from drying winds. 
Jam well convinced, that if farmers who are ſubject to 
have their wheat lodged, will attend to the rules J have 


laid down, and put them in execution, they may not only 
guard againſt this misfortune, but alſo againſt the ſmut, 
by which ſo many fine crops are ſpoiled. 


W HR R X 
MUSEUM RUSTIC UM, Aug. 1764. No 2. 
. ſewing Wheat, making Compoſts, Cove- 

nants in Leaſes, and artificial Paſtures 3 from an 


Eſſex Farmer to the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A I have been many years a farmer, it is not to be 


wondered at that I ould know Jomething of hul- 


bandry. 


Experience, which is an excellent mitheſs, 55 in fact, 
beſtowed on me molt of the knowledge 1 have acquired : : 
I imagine, therefore, that a letter now and then, contain- 


ing the reſult of this ere; will not be e 


to you. 

| perceive that your work is intended as a channel of 
communication, to convey the good utages of one part 
of the kingdom to other parts where they are leſs known: 
this is a very laudable ſcheme : and as I am apt to think 


we, in this county, are tar from being bad farmers, I ſhall 


inform your numerous readers ot ſome of our practices. 
I have choſen that nobleſt of ctops, wheat, for the ſub- 


je& of this letter; and all therefore deter other matters 


to ſome future opportunity. 
hoſt farmers chuſe to tow wheat on a fallow ; we, ON 
lie contrary, often, not Without t good realon, avoid it. 
Every 
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Every fallow deſigned for wheat requires a good dreſſing 
of rotten dung, or ſome other manure ; and this dreſſing, 


we imagine, often is the cauſe of a ſmutty crop, if laid on 


uncompounded; therefore, whenever I ſow my wheat on 
a fallow, inſtead of laying on my muck-heap unmixed, [| 


make it into a compolt in the preceding ſpring : this com- 


Poſt conſiſts, according to the nature of the ſoil it is to be 


laid on, either of chalk, light earth, and rotten dung, or 


of lime, clay, and dung, laid in a a in alternate lay- 


ers, or beds. 

This compoſt heap 1 ms to be frequently turned du- 
ring the courſe of the ſummer, till it is thoroughly mixed, 
and forms one united maſs of manure, rather crumbly 


than other ways. 
With this manure I dreſs my fattows in the ſame man- 


ner farmers lay on their rotten dung alone ; and I find, by 


experience, it is leſs apt to heat and eanker the wheat- 


ſeed, and! it is alſo much leſs inclined to mould and burn 


the ſeed. 
This, I ſay, is my method af management when I ſow 


my fallows with wheat as a firſt crop ; but I more gene- 


rally approve of making wheat the ſecond crop after barley, 
Cats, beans, or peas. 


I am ſenſible many of your den will be ſurpriſed at 


this method, and exclaim that it is impoſſible to get a good 


crop of wheat but after a good fallow ; yet I know the 
contrary : it is from experience 1 know it; may J not 
therefore venture to aſſert it? | 

When I intend to ſow wheat as a ſecond crop, 1 oy 


my due quantity of compoſt on the land ſome time before 
J ſow it with barley, oats, beans, or peas. 


When this crop is off, the following year I ſow wheat, 


'You may ſuppoſe the land to be duly prepared by well- 
timed and careful ploughings ; but I am to premiſe, that 


after beans and peas, being hoeing crops, the land 13 


much ſooner brought into good tilth, than after oats or 


barley: 
The 


E 


The wheat ſowed the ſecond year of the fallow is, with 
me, generally a good crop, and almoſt always clear from 
ſmut and pepper wheat. 

If, by any accident, the wheat ſhould be f. ickly, or 


pining, after Chriſtmas, I beſtow on it a top- -drefling of 


wood-aſhes, ſoot, if J can get it, or coal-aſhes, if the foil 
happens to be ſtrong : this ſeldom fails anſwering my ex- 
pectations; checking the growth of the 8 and for- 
warding that of the corn. 

It is very frequently that I ſow wheat in this manner for 


a ſecond crop; but when I have an opportunity of chuſing, 


which I cannot always do, as 1 muſt ſuit my crop to my 
wants, I prefer, for the fuſt crop, beans or peas, either 
of which I take to do the land nearly as much good as a 


fallow. 


Neither peas, nor beans, : are, in my opinion, great im- 


_ poveriſhers ; and the frequent hoeing which they both re- 
quire, if they are properly cultivated during their growth, 
brings the land into finer order than the beſt regulated 


courſe of huſbandry with the common implements could 
effect. 

Wheat ſucceeds particularly well PIP either of theſe 
two laſt-mentioned crops ; and I have found, by experi- 
ence, that if peas, or beans, are made intermediate crops, 


and are well and properly hoed during their growth, land 


of a moderate quality may, without being impoveriſhed 


or hurt, be made to bear a continued ſucceſſion of crops 
for many years ; but it muſt be underſtood that it ſhould, 


from time to time, be refreſhed with 3 W of 
well- prepared compoſt. 
I know, many farmers think there is no luck thing a: " 


carrying on a courſe of huſbandry without allowing, Once 


in three or four years, a year of fallow ; but ſuch are little 
acquaiated with the benetit reſulting from hoeing crops ; 
and it is this benefit that has of late induced farmers to 
ſow ſuch immenſe quantities of turneps in the counties of 
Norfolk, Suff, k, Eſſex, and other counties adjacent. 
Many of the advocates for intermediate fallows think 
| R that 
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that the earth requires reſt; but this is a great miſtake; 


for I could eaſily make it appear that, in a proper method 
of huſbandry, land might be almoſt continually cropped, 


uithout being impoveriſhed or worn out. 


_ The real benefit accruing from frequent fallows! is, that 
they allow the huſbandman time and opportunity to bring, 


by good tillage, his land into proper order for the recep- 


tion of the ſeed ; but in the method of huſbandry I would 
recommend, the land would always be kept, by frequent 
ſtirring, in ſuch good tilth, that the time betwixt gather- 
ing the crops, and ſowing the next ſucceeding ſeed, would 
be abundantly ſufficient for any preparation it might re- 


quire; for it is a well known fact among huſbandmen, 
that when land is wel. tilled and kept in good order, one 


ploughing will go much farther than three where the land 


has been neglected, is rough, and grown hard and cloddy, 


through inattentiun or lazineſs. 
The doctrine contained in this letter may to many be 


new; yet certain I am, that the principles on hich it is 
founded have fo many advocates, that it would ſoon be 


very extenſively adopted were the leafes of farms made | in 
2 different manner to what they are. | 
The preſent form of leaſes is a great impediment to the 


progreſs of agriculture, for there is in almoſt every leaſe a 
covenant from the tenant to the landlord, that he will plough 


and fow the lands according to the cuſtom of the couniry 
in which the farm lies, and allowing due fallow at fixed in- 
termediate times; coveranting belides that he will not 


turn vp any old ys. or paſtures, though they might be 


much more proupet tor tillage. 
By the fiſt covenant herein mentioned, we find the far- 
mer 1s prevented, by bis lcaſe, from ſubſtituting hoeing 


er ops in the ſtead of fallows; fo that when he is inclined 


to low beans, peas, or other f of the like nature, he 


wilt low them as pay-rcnt creps; that is, inſtead of a crop 


of wheat, barley, or oats, bich would have been 07k 
had they not, 


1 his reſtric Con is replete with mary and greet diſad- 
Vvantes 0 C5g 
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vantages, and the more fo, as it prevents many ingenious 


and ſenſible farmers from making experiments which might, 
and certainly would, tend to the improvement of huſbandry. 

By the ſecond covenant mentioned above, a farmer muſt 
never plough up his old lays, though the land may have 
been laid down in a very unſkilful and unhuſband-like man- 


ner, may be barren towards the ſurface through the un- 


ſkilfulneſs of the laſt ploughman who turned it up, and 


may, be ſides, on account of the nature of its ſoil, be much 
fitter for tillage than paſture. 


I know it will be objected, that ſhould the farmers have 
this liberty granted them, all the old lays in the kingdom 


would ſoon be turned up; but J cannot imagine they 


would act with ſo little caution. I would willingly com- 
pound for having a great quantity of old graſs-grounds con- 


verted to tillage, as I am well ſatisfied that the artificial | 
_ paſtures would, in many caſes, be good ſubſtitutes for the 
natural graſſes. 
As to oxen, we have them to the fal as good, when ſtal- 
led to turneps, carrots, &c. as if they were fed in the fineſt 
fatting grounds: the ſame may be ſaid of ſheep ; and it is 
well known that cows may be made to give a great deal 


of milk by feeding them on green lucern, ſaintfoin, clo- 


ver, tares, cabbages, turnep-tops, and many other forts. 


of artificial paſtures, For our horſes, any of the above 


plants, to which we may add carrots, are equally good, 
eſpecially with an addition of a mixture of rye-grafs. 


IT am, GENTLEMEN, 


Your conftant reader, 


_ | And bumble ſervant, 
OOTY, ST es * Woo. 
W H EAT. 
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WHEAT: 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Auguſt 1564. No * 
Reaſons why ſome of the Wiltſhire Farmers ſexo their 
W heat-Seed ſometimes /o late as November, De- 


cember, and January; in Letter from Mr Phi- 
lips 7s the Editors, 


* GENTLEMEN, 


'LMOST every part of this kingdom has a method 
of far ming peculiar to itſelf, and this 1 have often 


found to be true, in the many journeys 1 have _ through 
various parts of the iſland. 85 


A ſhort time ſince, my occaſions calling me down into 


= the. welt, 1 ſtopped for a few days in Wiltſhire, where 1. 
could not help obſerving, that the wh eat-corn was remark- 
_ ably backward, though. it, in general, promiled to de a 


good: crop. 1 
I thought it worth” my while to aſl fome of the neigh- | 


bouring farmers the reaſon of this appearance, when I was 


informed that moſt of the wheat was ſown late, owing. to 


a wet autumn, which prevented them from giving their 
land the neceſſary ploughing for that crop ſooner than No- 
| vember, December, and even January “. 


The foil is a pretty good loam, on a chalky bottom : 


and I found they often jow late; but whenever they do it, 
they take care to a How an additional quantity of leed, ge- 


nerally one fourth, or a th rd, more than ey ule when 
they ſow early. ONE 


1 was alſo told, that many benefits adden reſulted from 


ſuch late ſowing; particululy, the crop is generally clearer 
from weeds; for in carly-ſown wheat, poppies, and other 
poxious weeds, are very apt to get a- head, and gr catly in- 


Jure 


0 wie later than hs e of O gober, node not be 


recommended i in our climate ol. Scotland. . 
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jure the corn. I even ſaw in my walks many early- fown 


fields, which rather ſeemed to be under poppies than wheat, 


as the poppies were in full bloom, and made a e ap- 


E 
The Wiltſhire farmers, the beſt of them 1 mean, often 


oive their land four ploughings for wheat; and they find 
their advantage, as it is by ſuch means brought to a fine 


tilth, and yields a good crop. 


Another advantage they told me they had Gow ſowing . 
their wheat late was, that in the blooming ſeaſon the 
weather was generally fine ; whereas, in a wet ſummer, the 


bloom is often waſhed off from the forward ſown wheat. 
But it muſt not be imagined this method of ſowing wheat 


late is indiſeriminately purſued: in many circumſtances it 


would be very imprudent to do it. 


This method of huſbandry muſt, to meet with Gel 
| be chiefly practiſed on fallows, where the land! is good, and ” 
has been well dreſſed, 
 _ Every crop, and method, has dangers to encounter ; and 
the chief danger of late ſowing is, that a froſt may come 
on juſt as the ſeed begins to ſprout; but then good land, 
well dreſſed, is not ſo ſubject to this misfortune as poor, 
unmanured land „that has, perhaps, been not half ploughed. 


I find, from inquiry, allo, that it is dangerous ſowing 


wheat on clover-lays on one ploughing only, unleſs it is 


done ſooner than the middle of November; for the turf, 


or graſs. lay, forms a cruſt immediately b the ſeed- 
corn; and this not only prevents its taking a firm rooting, 
but a6 expoſes it to the ravages of field-fowls, which are, 
at this ſeaſon, particularly voracious, as having a ſcarcity 
of food ; and the infant plant is, beſides, liable to be killed 
by the froſt, juſt as it is about ſprouting and ſhooting out 
its fiſt leaf. It ſtands, therefore, to reaſon, and is Nd 
raated by experience, that wheat ſhould not be harrowed 
in on a clover-lay, on one ptoughing, ſo late as after the 
middle of November, as the danger is great, though the 


loſs may not always be certain. 
You may not, perhaps, deem this letter ſo important as 


many | 
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many which every month appear in | your collection. 1 


conceived the hints contained in it might be uſeful to ſome 
farmers, or I ſhould not have given myſelf the trouble of 
writing it, or you of peruſing it: after all, I ſhall entirely 
acquieſce in whatever judgment you may pa's on it, and, 
whether you inſert it or not, ſhall not with. hold from your 
work that degree of applauſe vw hich, I think, it every way 
merits from the lovers of agriculture and country. improve. 
ments. 55 


Determined Rill to continve. your conſtant reader, as 


long as you oblige the world with your m 2nthly treaſure, 


1 am, Gr STLEMEN, 
London, Your very bumble ſervant, 


; June 12. 1764. br on PHILIPS, 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, October 1763 No. "+ 


| 4 Letter to the Editors, on an e Methed 5 


eee Sed. Wheat. 


| GenTLE urn, 


2 every Lb has ſome cd of 


farming his land peculiar to himſelf: this, Gentle. 


men, is my caſe; and as I know of nobody that follows 
my practice but myſelf, my intention is, with your aſliſt- 
ance, to lay it before the public; that, it it is approved of, 
it may come into mote general practice ; but if, on the 
cContrary, no advantage is thought zo 1etuit from it, 1 ſhould 


be glad to ſee ſome reaſonings on the lubjeft by lome of 
our ingenious correſpondents. 


My reaſonings are but ſhort on any ſubject: if any thing 


| ſeems in my mind probable to ſucceed, I tiy it, and govern 
my future operations by the ſucceſs of that, and 3 a few 
more experiments in the lame allair. 88885 


| 


PS, 


E * 
T join with many others in opinion, that it is beſt every 
year to change one's ſeed heat“, and this has been my 
conſtant practice: I have had many a weary ride to get ſeed 
that would pleaſe me; for 1 am, and 8 have been, 
ly, difficult in this matter, | 
I bave near two hundred acres of land in conſſant tillage: 
theſe I divide into three portions, ſo that I have every year 
about ſixty acres in wheat, ſixty more in barley and oats: 
and the remainder are either fallow, or in __ peas, or 
turneps, Sc. 
When I firſt came into my farm, 1 expended annually, 


| of ſeed-wheat, thirty quarters; for, after the example of 


my neighbours, 1 allowed four 4 buſhels of ſeed for every 
acre I ſowed. 


Thete thirty quarters often eaſt me above ſeventy pounds; 3 


and God knows I could ſometimes but little ſpare ſo much 
money, after the great annual i of grriing, in my; 


harveſt. 
Some part of my 18 e greatly! in its nature from 
the other: near half my farm is a ſtiff deep clay ; what bot- 


tom it has I know not, as I never could find it in digging 


my 


* It is certainly adviſeable frequently to change the ſeed: to 


do it every year is being perhaps over ſcrupulous, though it is 


erring on the right fide. Io aſſert that this change of ſeed is 


proper, is very eaiy, becauſe it is warranted by conſtant experi- 


ence ; but it is not ſo eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould be 


neceſſary : to ſay the land is tired of bearing repeatedly the ſame 


crop, is in fact ſaying jul nothing, unleſs we ſuppole that dit- 
terent crops require d.iFerent Juices to nourith them ; bur whe- 


ther they do, or do not, is a point not yet feriled among the na- 


turaliſts, We ſhould, however, incline to think that all plants 
require and {ubj1:l by the fame nutritive juice, and that the dif- 
ference in the pr operties of plants is cauſed by the very great 
difference there is in their or ganization; but we are far from 
impoſing our opinion on others, neither would it be proper here 


to enter more largely into a diſquiſition on the fubjeq, T. 


T This is a buſhel more than is {own by mull lar ers, even 
in the common way of huſbandr y. 0. 


1 

my ditches, &c.; the other half is a bed of light fandy loam 
with a gravelly hard bottom“. 1 

This difference in the ſoil of my farm is on many ac- 
counts a great advantage: particularly, my wheat does not 
all ripen at the ſame time; I have generally nearly got in 
that growing on my gravelly land, before that on my clay 
is fit to cut; and I can beſides plow in all weathers, froſt 

excepted. 3 | 

But, Gentlemen, not to Horefs too much, I took it into 
my head that, with proper care, I could breed for myſelf, 
on my own land, as good feed-wheat as any I could buy, 
it not better; and 1 determined within myſelf to make the 
e 

Before I made this experiment, I [ had reduced the quan- 
tity of leed 1 uled on each acre, to three buſhels, which 
Was a great ſaving to me. I had ſtill e for above 
twenty quarters. | 
My fiſt ſtep was to ſele&t ten acres of the bell land [ 
had ; five from the heavy, and as many from the light part 
of my farm: this land was by nature rich and good; it lay 
on the gentle ſouthern declivity of a hill, and required very 
little manure ; it lay in two little detached. helds, at ſome 
diſtance one from the other. 
When 1 had prepared this land by a winter _ ſummer 
fallow ing, in which time the clayey part was plowed ſeven 
. mien, And the _—_ land five I had both fields 
ſowꝛn 


* By: ery farmer ſhould, by digging or boring, inform him- 


ſelf What are the ditt erent beds of earth under that which he 


conllantly tills A. 
lt cannot be too often inculcated, that it is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to plow lands too much; the only danger is in the expence 


that is incurred : yet it mult be conſidered, that though land 


cannot have too much tillage, this tillage may be given at im- 


proper ſeatons, ſo as to do more hurt than good; as, for ex- 


_ ample, clayey lands ſhould never, if there is any poſſibility of 
__ avoiding it, be plowed in wet weather, particularly after Chriit- 


mas; for ut it ſhould riſe i IN a clods i in autumn, the winter ſrolis 
- will 


lt 
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ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat I could procure; that for 


the heavy land I got from Hertfordſhire, the other from a 


particular friend who holds a farm in Cambridgeſhire. | 
When the ſeaſon for ſowing approached, I was mightily 


pleaſed with the appearance of my two little plots ; for they 


reſembled the beſt-kepr gardens, not a weed to be et) and 
the earth as fine as garden- mould. 


On this occaſion I did not brine my ſeed, but bad it put 


into a large tub: ſome water was then poured on it, and [I 


made a ſtout labourer, with a ſtiff kalf-worn birchen-broom, 
ſtir it very briſkly about for near half an hour; this 1 ima- 
gined would waſh off the ſmut, if any there happened to 
be : the light ſeeds, which were very few, were ſcimmed off. 

1 let the wheat after wards lie three hours ſoaking, when 


my man again ſtirred it briſkly with the lame broom, and 


c e poured the water off. | 
Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was ſprinkled in the uſual man- | 


ner with ſlaked lime, in order to prepare it for ſowing. 


My reaſon for not brining it “ was, that I thought it 


7 „ would 


will mellow and reduce it; but if it is plowed wet in the ſpring, 


it will be rough the whole ſummer. It thould be remembered 
that che intention of tillage is to reduce the earth into very 
imall particles; every 8 therefore that conduces to this 
deſirable end muſt of courſe be highly uſciul, N. 


* It is not always necctlary to brine wheat before ſowing : 


wathing it well an{wers the purpoſe of preſerving it from ſmut, 
by removing the infectious powder which is apt to lodge at the 
rough germ of the ſeed, Brining is moſt neceſſary at a late 


lowing, as it will then bring the corn forward ; but it is al- 


ways beſt omitted, unleſs the land is in fine als if it has not 
been well plowed, the wheat, which had made a quick progreſs 

by the aſſutance of the ſaline particles it had imbibed in the 
brining, receives a ſatal check, not finding the circumjacent 


earth in a condition to ſecond the operations of the ſalr, When 


any good 1s expected [rom brining wheat, the ſeed ſhould be 


left from twelve to twenty-four hows in the ſteep, according 
to its quality, as it is harder or ſofter. If this! is not done, the 
brine will be of little more ſervice than plain water, N.“ 
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; would Van it too forward; and I rather choſe to ſow it 


early, which is, I know, in general, a very gaod practice. 
In ſowing this land, I, in ſome meaſure, followed Mr 
Tull's directions; that is, I ſowed my wheat in rows with 


large intervals in the following manner. 


had a furrow opened about a rod from the hedge: : in 
this furrow ſome ſeed was by a careful hand very thinly 


_ ſcattered, Not ſlowed i in the common way with : a fling of 
the arm. 


It took up time; ſo 1 had two fevers to each low; 
When the plowman had drawn the firſt furrow, he then 
opened another, at about ten feet diſtance from the firſt 
in the land; and ſeed was in the ſame manner thinly ſcat- 


tered in this alſo: after this, he returned to the firſt for- 
row, and drawing another cloſè to it covered the feed ; the 


ſame : thing he did by the ſecond furrow : he afterwards 
went two bouts without any ſeed being ſown in the fur- 


rows; but the third bout, ſeed was thinly ſcattered, as be- 
fore, to form the ſecond row of corn in each bed: another 
bout was made to cover the ſeed when the two beds were 
finiſhed, the middle of the interval being left unplowed. 


In this manner? both my little ſields were ſown, in 


double 


Our correſpoident? 5 method was but a faint imitation of 
that recommended by Mr Tull; yet, all things conſidered, it 
was perhaps better calculated for ſucceſs. The inſtruments 


made uſe of were ſuch as the labourers well knew how to 
handle: they were not much put out of their way; conſe- 
quently they were more ready in their obedience. Had the 
drill-plow been uſed, there would doubtleſs in the light land 


have been a greater regularity ; but it is a queſtion, whethe 


in the heavy land it would have worked at all. The advan- 
tages to be derived from the ſull and entire practice of the new 
| huſbandry are not yet known; neither perhaps would it be 
Proper to fall into it roo ſuddenly, We would'recommend t9 


our readers, at leaſt ſuch of them as practiſe huſbandry, to 


allow their plants of corn much more ſpace to grow in, and 


not be afraid of the additional erpence ol hoeing and w. ceding, 
w ich 


L 139 J 
double rows with intervals about five or ſix feet wide be- 
twixt the beds, and the rows about two feet aſunder. 
The corn came up very well, and preſerved a good 
wholeſome appearance all the winter. 
Early in the ſpring, that is, in the month of F ebruary, I 


made a careful man ſow the ſpaces betwixt the rows of 
corn on the heavy land with wood-aſhes, and on the light 
land with ſoot * : theſe were both ſoon waſhed in by the 


rain, and the effects were ſpeedily to be ſeen in the new- 


aſſumed vigour of the crops, and this vigour continued till 


the corn was ripe. | 


As ſoon as any weeds appeared, the intervals which 


were left unplowed at ſeed-time were turned up, and the 


ſpaces betwixt the rows diligently hand-hoed : this hand- 


hoeing was ſeveral times repeated, to keep the crop quite 


clear from weeds : the intervals had alſo ſeveral other ſtir» 


rings ; but this work was chiefly done with a very light 


plow without an earth-board in the heavy land, and w ith- 


out either earth- board or coulter in the other little field. 


Every thing came very well forward; and when the 
wheat began to Faule, 1 had the outfides of the rows well 


 earthed- 


which will be well paid for at harveſt, If this method ſucceeds : 
with them, of which there cannot be the leaſt doubt, as it has 
been ſeveral times tried, they may then attempt ſowing in 
rows with intervals, but fill making uſe of the common im- 


plements. There may not probably be occaſion jor their ma- 


king any farther alteration in their practice: yet they may in- 
cline to try the drill; if this is the caſe, let it be on light land, 
and on a ſmall . if it ſucceeds, they may enlarge their 
plan; if it fails, the lofs will not be great, and the reſult of 
their experiments will be of uſe to others, if they have public 
ſpirit enough to communicate their obſervations. N. 
Both wood-aſhes and ſoot ſown in ſpring on corn land 
are excellent manure: about twenty buſhels of either is enough : 
for an acre; even half that quantity will be of very material | 


ſervice, N. 


L 140 J 
earthed. up with a plow, and the inſides with a band. hoe: 
the inſides were done firſt “. 

At harveſt the fields made a noble appearance, a fine 
well broke earth ſtripped with rows of healthy wheat. 

The cutting this wheat was very eaſily performed, it ſtood 
ſd ready to the reapers hands; and when it was houted and 
threſhed, it yielded me about four quarters on an acre, one 
with another, the firſt year, though I have ſince had lome- 
times more, ſometimes a little lets. | 
Miy ten acres then yield me about forty quarters; and I 
had occaſion for only about twenty-two to ſow my com- 
mon wheat-lands : I therefore took only the firſt and prime 
part of this crop, getting the ſheaves very lightly threſhed 
what remained made excellent bread- corn. 

1 never ſow finer ſeed-wheat than mine was this year: 
my heavy lands I ſowed with the ſeed produced by the light 
Held, and my light lands with a produced by the PAR 
ack: 

As ſoon as I had got in this ; ſelect crop, I got the inter. 
| vals in order for ſowing with a ſecond crop, in moſt re. 
ſpects continuing the practice of the year before: I had the 
like ſucceſs, and might, perhaps, with equal advantage, 
have continued cropping the fields every year in the ſame 
manner : but, not to depend too much on Mr Tull, my 
next crop was a full crop of barley on them, which ſuc- 
ceeded well; and I ſelected two other plots of ground, of 
cqual gooducls, for my ſeed⸗ corn hulbandry, as I call it . 
In 


The practice of earthing- up plants, juſt before they ſeed, 
is much to be commended : it furniſhes the roots with a freſh 
{upply of food, and gives an altonithing vigour to the plants, 
In wheat it fills the ear, and plumps the grain, in ſome meaſure 
ſupplying a deficiency of rain before harvelt : it allo often pre- 
vents the corn ſrom being lodged, This is ſcar cely pr ay 
ble but in the new way of r 9 
+ Our correſpondent was quite right not to hazard ſowing 
the third crop of wheat on the ſame Jand, particularly as he 
lays he had other fields as proper lor his purpole: we do not 
| Liſfute 
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In this manner I have now for ſeveral years paſt mana- 


ged, growing my own ſeed; and, if any thing, my crops 
have ſince increaſed : but I have again reduced the quantity 
from three to two buſhels of ſeed, for each acre of my 


heat. land in common: that is, ſuch as I ſow in the ordi- 


nary way: on ſome of my rich, ſtrong land, I don't uſe a- 
bove ſix pecks “, and find it anſwer very well. 
I could like to extend this new huſbandry, or this i imita- 


tion at leaſt of the new huſbandry, over all my lands that 
are in tillage: but in my method of practiſing, the expence 


would be too great: my ſowers are well paid; I have 
enough to do to make my plowmen go out of their ordi- 


nary way; and it coſts me a great deal hoeing : yet all 


this I do not grudge to procure good ſeed. 
By introducing the drill-plow and the horſe-hoe, I Sid 


fave a great deal of labour on my light lands; and I may 


probably ſome time or other attempt it: but, at the ſame 
time, I am very ſenſible, I ſhall find great difficulty in get- 


ting men that will even try to do the work with theſe in- 


ſtruments. The common labourers in huibandry hate no- 


diſpute, but that the ſame land may, in the new way of huſ- 
bandry, if properly aſſiſted by manures, bear wheat for many 


ſucceſſive years; yet is there no neceſſity for making this a 
practice, eſpecially as there is always ſuch a great demand for 


barley and oats; and any foil that is proper for wheat, will 
produce barley and oats to advantage, and may afterwards 


without hazard be put in wheat again. The trying land in 
his manner is rather more a matter of curioſity than any 


thing elle, Mr Tull aſſerts, that in his method, without the 
alliſtance of any manure, land may be profitably ſown with 
wheat every year: but this is not our opinion, whatever may 
be done in this cale, with manure proper'y and ſcaſonably ap- 


plied, N. 

* That quantity, and even leſs of good found tried ſeed, i is 
enough, with care, ſor an acre of any kind of land: more is 
rather pernicious than otherwiſe, beſides the loſs of ſeed, no 


conſiderable article in many farms, as our e 


plainly by experience pores E. 
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L. 142 5 
velty; they purſue, without murmuring, the old beaten 
track; but put them out of it, and thought will become 


neceſſary : the fact is, they imagine it a very great hard- 


ſhip to be obliged to work and think too, and all for the 


ſame money. 


Without great reſolution, and 10 kind of authority, a 
farmer will be obliged to let them even dig a ditch their 
own way : innovation they like not in any ſhape, often ma- 
king uſe of the expreſſion, that they are too old to learn. 

This, to a man who is very much diſpoſed to lend a help- 


ing hand towards the impr -vement of agriculture, is a mor- 


tifying circumſtance : there is ſcarcely any thing ſo difficult 


as to make an obſtinate man uſeful : if, by dint of autho- 


rity, you oblige him to go out of his way, he will rather 


contribute to the loſs of your crop, than not endeavour to 


convince you that he is in the right. I have often, to my 


my ſorrow, felt the truth of this obſervation *. 


Several reaſons, though 1 deal not much in them, may 


; he aſſigned for the ſe:d-wheat, I raiſe in the above- deſcri- 
bed manner, being ſo good. 


In the firſt lace, I fow it on land that has not taſted any 


dung + for ſome years, but is, in its own nature, rich and 


good: to this s prcyice I aſcribe a great deal of its good- 
ness. 


* Our correſpondent's reaſonings on this head are very juſt: 


he ſeems to ſpeak feelingly; and we are ſorry to ſay that many 
others lie under the difficulties he mentions. What chiefly 
prevents a reformation among our labourers in huſbandry, is 
the maſters in general being but little more enlightened R. 


+ Plants that grow on Greet undunged land are much to be 


preferred to ſuch as are raiſed on the rich-manured ſoils, ſuch 


as we find near great towns. For this reaſon, pulſe and gar- 
den- ſtuff, growing in a little hamlet, is always ſweeter than 
where dung is plentiful, About Paris the gardeners are often 
obliged to lay down their grounds in graſs to abate their rank- 
neſs ; for in a certain number of years the land, by being con- 


tinually mended, grows ſo rich that nothing of garden: ſtuff 


will thrive on it, but ſickens with a ſurleit of unprepared food, 


rots at the dat, and dies. O, 
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neſs. In the next place, as the corn does not ſtand too 


thick, it enjoys all the benefit it can receive from the ſun 


and air: by this means it attains a perfect maturity, and 
is cer tainly improved both in bulk and quality. 


The ſlight ſpring- dreſſing I give it, of ſoot or aſhes, is s of 


very great ſervice : it warms the roots and brings the corn 
forward ; it loofens the earth, and either itſelf gives nou- 


richment to the plants *, or, at leaſt, puts the earth in a 


diſpoſition to afford it. 
Not a little! is to be attributed to the frequent hocing be- 


twixt the rows and ſtirrings of the intervals; and I find 


one very particular and great advantage reſult from it, 
which 1s, that 1t 1s an excellent means of clearing my land 


of weeds; for they no ſooner attain a part of their growth, 


but they are deſtroyed long before they ſeed. ” 
Farmers in general think their fields cannot in the fpring 


be too full of wheat-plants: the ground ſeems covered 
with verdure, and the blades are, as it were, crouded for 
want of room : when the weeds begin to get up, they ſend 


in a parcel of 'men and women with weeding-hooks, not 


letting a hoe come near the land to cut them up: they are 
ſadly afraid they ſhould not have plants enough at haryeſt ; 
whereas, if they were to meaſure and mark off a rod - ſquare 
of land in February, and count the plants growing on it 


then, and afterwards count them in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, it would always be found, that four parts in five of 
them had periſhed in the intermediate months, and that 
what remained were, by far, . too much crowded {lll, and 
had each but few ſtalks. | 

I never weed my corn of late years ; for as I allow only 


two buſhels of ſeed, and often leſs, to an acre, the plants 


come up thin ; and there! is of courſe room for a moderate- 


ſized 


* This dreſſing probably does both; for the ſalts contained 
in the ſoot and aſhes, being diſſolved by the moiſture of the 
_ earth, not only become a proper food ſor the plants, but raiſe 
a termentation, and diſpoſe the carth in its turn to vield its 
ſalts or nutritive juices. H. 
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fized hoe, which 1 is the inſtrument I clean my land with *: 


and ſo far from being fearful of having my crop injured by 
this means, I order the workmen, where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, to cut them up without mercy, as they would 
do the moſt pernicious weeds : if there happens by any 
accident to be a vacant ſpot, they eafily remove ſome 
plants to it, with earth about en TOO oy the help of 
their hoe. „ = 
By this management, I, in ſome meaſure, reap the benefit 
of the advantages promiſed by the new huſbandry though 
I have not ſuch opportunities of ſo often giving the plants 
a freſh ſupply of nowmiſhment, nor of earthing them up 
when the grain is forming in the ear; for, after the corn 


has put forth its ſtalks to any conſiderable length, it would 
not be ſo proper to ſend in the hoers - but all the lols is 


the want of carthing- up the plants fo late as I could wiſh ; 
for the weeds wi before this time, be pretty well got un- 
der, and few of them will be able to ripen their ſeeds be- 
5 fore harveſt, when they will of courſe be deſtroyed by turn- 

ing in the ſtubble, which I always do as ſoon as poſſible; 
though many of my neighbours let their ſtubbles lie rough 
all the winter, for the ſake of feeding a few ſcore of ewes. 
In the beginning of my letter I obſerved, that almoſt 
every farmer has methods peculiar to himſelf; and they 
are, for the moſt part, ſuch as were practiſed by their fa- 

thers, gr andfathers, Gc. whom 1 lucceeged 1 in the cul- 
ture of their farms. | 


My methods, as you muſt now "a (erfble; differ from 


moſt of thoſe uſed by other occupiers of land; and if 1 
cannot ſo well defend them by arguments, an experience 
of lever al years has convinced me that I ought {till ro per- 


ſiſt 


* We cannot enough recommend © our correſpondent” s prae- 
tice wich regard to keeping his crops clean: the hoe is certainly 
the molt proper inſtrument; and, as he obſerves, there is no 


danger if many of the wheat- plants are cut up in the work: 


the great fault of the preſent race of farmers, is ſcattering 


their ſeed too thick on half-tilled land. T. 
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ſiſt in the practice of them: they bave anſwered all the 


ends I could wiſh from them; what could I deſire more? 
I am enabled to raiſe all my own ſeed without the trou- 


ble of procuring it from a great diſtance, at a large ex 
"pence, and with a deal of trouble. 


My crops are to the full as good as ever Gy werc, 100 


Uuſe leſs ſeed by above one half : my manure goes a great 


deal farther than it uſed to do, becauſe I beſtow more plow- 
ing and other tillage on my land; and 1 am not ſo much 
peſtered as I formerly was with weeds, for they now "ay 
ſeldom are ſuffered to feed on my land. 

Of this laſt evil, I mean that of weeds, [ have not, how- 


ever, yet got quite rid; for ſuch of my fields as border on 


my neighbours lands are ſtill often infeſted: ſome of theſe _ 
lame neighbours, I have ſeveral times mentioned, are but 


Novenly farmers, and the weeds which have winged or 
_ downy feeds, are conſtantly waſted by the wind from their 
land to mine “.; ſo that I, in ſome meaſure, am puniſhed 
for their Gelee : thiſtles are this way particularly trouble- 


ſome, as the ſeeds of them will ſometimes be carried a very 
conſiderable way by the wind. | 

1 have very littic more to tay at this time, except that 1 
never threſh the ſheaves that are to ſupply me with ſeed- 
corn, till juſt when I want to make ule of it. I have a no- 
tion, that the ſeed, keeps better in the covering nature has 
given it, I mean the chaff, than it would do without it; 
and 1 am pretty certain it ſprouts tooner in the ground, the 


hulk or r bran of 1 the grain being preſerved 1 in a tenderer and 


23 e more 15 


* This il and 1 inconvenience, complained of by o our corre- 


ſpondent, is of much greater conlequence than is in general 
imagined: we have often ſeen inſtances ot great diſappoint- 
ments by this means, particularly when the lands, in the nei gh- 
bourhood of a clean farm, are infeſted with thitiles, the ſeeds 


of which, as he juſtly oblerves, are carried a conſiderable way 


by a briſk gale of wind, It is a great pity farmers in general | 

are ſuch ſlovens in the land; their hedge-rows often have the 
appearance of a nurſery of weeds; and it is ſometimes difficult 
to determine whether poppies or wheat plants are the crop, O. 


* 6 F: 
more re yielding ſtate, than it would be were it expoſed to 
the open air *. 

1 ſhould be glad if any of your en would? in. 
form me, at what diſtance Wheat: plants ſhould ſtand from 
each other in a good ſoil, fo as that their roots ſhould have 

pace ſufficient to extend, that their ſtalks ſhould enjoy all 
p fible tenefit from the air and ſun, and that yet the land 
ſhould bear the largeſt crop it was capable of. 
1 have nut yet been able to come to any tolerable cer- 
tainty in this important point in huſbandry : I have thought 
much about it, but as yet to no great purpoſe. Was this 
point once fixed, we farmers ſhould go upon a much great- 
er certainty, both with reſpect to the quantity of the ſeed, 
and the reaſonable expectation we might form of the crop. 
Il wiſh you, gentlemen, great ſucceſs in your laudable 
undertaking: and, indeed, I doubt not but you will meet 
with it, and have plenty of correſpondents and ſubſcribers, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Jour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


, Oct. 4. 1703. = VEE | An ESSEX FakuE!I. 


WHEAT. 


OM. T kits is, perhaps, being more nice than is ml; : iſ it 
is, however, an error, it is on the right fide; and we could 
with every farmer was as accurate in his pr actice and obſerva” 
tions. E. 


t, 


LI. 
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W HEAT: 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Dec. 1764. No 0 85. 


LF Method of preventing a W heat-Crop « n lichtih Land, 


from being Wi e 


| GenTLEMEN,. 


OST farmers are fond of new wheat: yet aſk them 
. why they are ſo, and they can aſſign no reaſon ; it 


1 enough for Whew, that their anceſtors have been the 
ſame. 


I, who love now and then to make my obfervations- on 


cauſes, as well as their effects, have found by experience | 
that it is ſometimes moſt advantageous to ſow old wheat. 


I have a field of twenty acres, which, whenever, for a 


long ſpace of time, it came in courſe to be ſown with 
wheat, was always ſure to make it winter proud. 


The ſoil, being rather light, was not perhaps the beſt 


adapted to the growth of wheat; yet was it convenient to 
me to ſow it in its turn with has: for many reaſons, 
particularly as it lay near my houſe. 
I endeavoured therefore to find ſome remedy for this 
diſtemper, as I thought it, in the ſoil: I tried ſeveral ſorts 
of manure, and even leſſened the quantity, but without its 
_ anſwering my expectations; at laſt accident pointed 0 out to 
me a remedy I had long ſought in vain, | 
: Towards the latter end of wheat ſeed time, about ten 1 
years ago, my ploughmen were putting a finiſhing ſtroke to 


ſowing ; but ſuddenly one of them came to me, with a re- 
port that they had not ſeed enough: I was for ſome time at 


a loſs what to do, as my feed wneat was expended; and 


the weather being fine required diſpatch. At length, how- _ 


ever, I recollected I had in the houſe a ſack of old wheat, 
intended for family-uſe: 1 ordered them to take it, and 


they ſowed it accordingly. SY 
| CE In 


In about three months af ter, on viewing the field, I found 
that the old wheat was backwarder than the new ; and 
this inſpired me, the next wheat. ſeed time, to try old wheat 
on my twenty acre field above mentioned, imagining the 
crop would not then be winter-proud. I ſucceeded as well 
as I could wiſh, and have ever fince continued this Prac- 
tice on all my land that is fo inclined. I muſt however 
obſerve, that 1 ſow old w heat rather carlier than 1 do new. 


\ JF am, GunTinnER, | 


dale, Your imble frvint, © 
Oct. 17. 1764. 1 55 2 N. 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Dec. 1764. No. 37. 


Of the Benefits Line 550 as a 0 Taf. d ae Wheat 


1 MEN, | 


Have, for lome years ; laſt paſt, held a . farm 
1. in this county of Leiceiter, and have, thank God, met 
Wilt ſome ſuccels in my practice. 
My methods of farming are thought by many to hare 
ſometh! ing peculiar in them; yet, as 1 do not often miſcar- | 
ry, no one has a right to find fault with me. | 

Great part of my farm is very good wheat- land, the ſoil. 
| being a ſubſtantial loam, | | 
. frequently, as well as the reſt. = my e 
make ule of lime as 4 manure; but then ! ulc it differen- 
13 ly {rom what they do. | 
be common practice! is, to lay ahout Ges buſhels of 

unſlaked lime on an acre, which makes a peck on every 
ſquare-perch, (bali a Luſhel when it is flaked.) On wheat- 
land they ſpread the lime at the fame time they ſow the 


ſeed ; but this is a way I do not much approve, and for 
this | 


mixed with the ſand ; 
week of the month, 1 have it ſcattered by way of top- dreſſ· 


Twi 


this reaſon I vary my practice. The method 1 uſe is as, 


follows: ſow my wheat without laying on any manure; 
but in the beginning of the month of February I get, for 
every acre of land I intend to lime, twenty buſhels of that 
- manure, unſlaked, and forty duſhels of * or ane rub- 


biſh of a brick-kiln, 

Towards the latter-end of the month I cauſe FRY lime 
to be ſlaked, which doubles its meaſure, and very well 
immediately after which, in the laſt 


ing over the green wheat ; and as rain generally ſucceeds, 


it is ſoon wathed down to the roots of the plants, and 


gives them a vigour and ſtrength of growth, that is really 
altoniſhing to a perſon who had never ſeen this method 


pr -attiled. 


This is my way, if I ee the weather i is inclinable to be 


wet; but if it is dry, and not likely to rain, I double the 


quantity of ſand, in order to take away all danger of the 
wheat plants being burnt, or burt, by the n, corro- = 
live power of the lime. 
The above method I would willingly canned wt the 
attention of your readers; and though I have benefited 


greatly by it, yet need they not take my word, as it is ſo 


very ealy to make a ſmall trial, and form a Judgment from | 
the ſuccels they may have. 
1 muſt obſerve, that I look upon it to ha almoſt a mat- 


ter of indifference what kind of ſand I uſe, except that L 


prefer lime-ſtone ſand to the cryſtal ſand, as being moſt ab- 

ſorbent, and in truth prefer the rubbiſh of broken bricks. 

to either. 
Ir will perhaps be nance to tell your readers my 


motive for this preference; yet that | may: not be e 


oblcure, I ſhall do it. 
When lime is ſlaked, it erumbles and falls into very mi- 
nute particles: the ſmalleſt of theſe particles are, together 
with the moiſture that adheres to them, abſorbed by the 
Jarze open pores of the brick rubbiſh, which afterwards 


Ulpenles them by flow degrees to the foil on which it is 
laid, 


the next the groſs duty on malt, and the third contains the 
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1 laid, for this ſupport of the crop : this occaſions the opera- 
tion of the lime to be more equal; the parts which were 

not abſorbed are firſt attracted by the earth; theſe nouriſh 
the young plants, which, in time growing ſtronger, have 

power to draw from the ablurbent the PEERS. it bad re- 


5 3 for their uſe. 
This may be called refining on  agrieuſture; but I Eno 


it has its ule. 
4 am, GenTLEnEN, GC. 
VVV Tour bumble ſervant, 
_ Leiceſter, | ITO. 
Oct. 26. 1764. 33 8 


W. H E A 5 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, June 1764. No 86. 


2. the Editors of the Moszom RosTICUM. 


5 8 Srvrrzuku, 1 8 | 

Have ſeen, in one af your monthly papers, a copper 
plate of the price of wheat and malt at Windſor market 
for one hundred years: to this plate I have added three 
columns, one containing the quantity of wheat exported, 


_ compoſitions made each year; ſo that over againſt the date 
you find each of thoſe articles for that yeat. This may be, 
at leaſt, a matter of curioſuy, and, perhaps, of uſe to 
your readers : as ſuch I ſend it, that you may, if you think 
. Proper, Fre. it. The ſums are certainly tr true. 
3 am, GENTLEMEN, | 


33 ' Your humble ſervant, „„ 
June 1.5- 1764 go e 


NV. B. There is no 8 beginning higher thao 
1696, becauſe the accounts 8⁰ not higher. 5 
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An Account of the true Price of Wheat and Malt at Windfor, 
in the fourth Column is the Quantity of Wheat exported th 
In the þ 25 and Jo xth Columns are the groſs 5 Duty arifin 7 


Years: | 


1697 
15 1098 5 
1699 
1700 
1 
170 - 
1703 -- 
1704 
1705 
17 6 


1707 
1708 


1709 


1716 


"FITy 


2742 


| Wheat per Q 
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| Wheat er 


il 


97,4 
8,8, 


105.9 


90,3 
96,18 


183, 3. 
: 173,3. 


83,4. 


69,3 
1 4, 4. 


— 76,8, 
135710 
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Windſor, over. againſt each Year marked in the firſt Column ; and ; 
ported the ſame Year, taken from the Accounts at the Ciſ um twuſe, 
uty ariſing from the Malt, and the Compoſitions, the ſame Tear. 


Wheat exported. _ Groſs Duty on Malt. _ Compoſitions, | 


49.136 
97,492 


89,872 


5 1 05.955 
90,315 
96,185 

183,325 

1737355 

83,447 


135,191 


69,374 
14,448 


UW "mw 0 8 8 


0 0 08 


20.495 
425,239 
| 370,926 


173,449 
14,305 
| 689,492 | 


509,099 


699,392 | 
595,090 


644,770 


393,432 


522,828 
507 274 
575,417 


16 
6 


15 


1550 7 
27 


"487; 


2084 


30 36 


3504 


3786 
4075 
4301 
4497 

4680 

4720 


4751 


Ow a Sn o a. 


wwweo 


———— —— 
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Years, | Wheat per Qr. Malt per Qr, 
L. 8. I 1. „ . 
= 1 2-180 1 .0 
1714 210: 2 19 4 
1 2 2-0 208 
1716 2 -0 1-8 8 
- "F703 1 Lo I 
1718 1 18 10 A403. 
mo 9% 4:08 
JJ 111 4 
1721 117 6 1 
1722 1 1 
4729 TH: 2 1 
1724 „ 10 8 
1725 1 8 C 3 
1726 2 8 8 "YT: 
1727 1 1 
1728 1 6 1 12 8 
1729 2 6 18 „ 
1730 1 16 5 4 0 
1791 I 12 10 8 
1 738 1 6 8 5 
ITE. 1 4 1.2 8 


Tears. Wheat per Qr. | Malt per Qr, 
Li: . . . 
1734 1 18,18 e 
%%%» - e 
J "3 4 ©. 
VVV x 6 8 
i 1 . 
1739 1-18 8 e 
1740 240-0: 1 12 0: 
1741 2 6 1 1% 
1742 1: 214 0: 1 10 
1744 4 10 11 
1745 %%%%CC COLES 


N. B. In this computation you are to know, that in every 
year there are two prices of corn, the one at Lady-Day, 
the other at Michaelmas ; both which are put together, 

and the half is taken für the common price of that 

. year, as before noted; but for the year 1740, the 


| price is put down as it was at Lady-Day only. 


1746 4:29:90 1 WO 
4747 1 14 10 4: 4-8: 
1748 0005550500000 
— „ 


5 Wheat expc 


Qr. 
498, 196 


1 53-343 
118,170 
461,602 


580,596 


279,542 
$4,399 


45,410 


293,259 


371.431 
231,984 


324,839 


1 130,046 
266,900 
5442387 


CS 8,430,962 


Wheat exported. 
Qr. Buſh. 
176,247 


175,074 
74042 
22,741 


71, 800 


127,762 
81,882 


178,880 
157,719 
245,864 
204,413 


142,183 


30,315 
378 17 
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Compoſitions, 


L. 


4671 
4503 


4233 


4224 
4347 


4447 
4578 


4690 


4692 
4868 


4811 


4722 
4350 
4291 


4301 
4254 


. 'D, 


12 
'5 
17 

O 


6 
12 


II 
11 
8 
10 
12 
2 
5 
4 
2 


17 


18.993 

93970 
130, 0 25 
202,0 58 

427,199 


Wheat expo 
Q 


498,196 
153,343 


118,170 
461,602 


580,590 


279,542 
54,390 
45,416 
293,59 
371.431 
231,084 


30,646 


266, 906 
244.387 


rted. 


Buſh, 


430,962 


2 
7 

5 
4 


uw own SOowang 


L. 


; 698,3 81 


657,446 


610, 168 


631,431 


| 674,090 


688,916 
569,129. 
319.393 
665, 28 


678,134 


819,368 


642,557 


617,756 
641,747 16 4+ 
081,359 15 25 


Groſs Duty on Malt, 

L. 3 
645,195 7 3 1 12 
210,207 12 27 

31,0907 © II 
692,718 8 97 
s 727,956 16 | 52 
737,209 11 31 
790,540 14 4. 
624.780 9 8 
703,111 7 37 
696,642 4 10 
655,330 2 95 
540,202 15 22 
503,693 17 . 
737, 28 1 | 
605,957 14 34 
693,309 18 10 

768,101 15 3 


Groſs Duty on Malt. 


8. D. 

. 
14.57 
. 
6 102 
14 55 
17 02 
"44 

1 
2 
4 

1 

©2435 
16 63 


4153 


43724 
49 23 
4011 
4037 


Compoſitions, 
D. 


= 


3903 


3813 
3750 


3847 


3769 


33570 
39 20 


3788 
3682 


3606 


3375 


3441 


3290 


3255 


= 


7 
7 


3292 15 
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'Whent, 


The fourth ten years — 
The af nine years, and one to be added, 
T otal — 


'Qr. © Buſh, 
Exported the laſt fifteen years — — 
Ditto the preceding thirty-five years — 4,083,24 247 © 
Total exported in fifty-years — 8,436,902 4 4 
The export of the laſt fifteen years exceeds 1 
the thirty. five preceding years — — 250,468 4 
At an Average, each year of the laſt fif ten 
Fears there muſt be exported — — 290,247 5 
At an Average annually for the thirty- Er Rod 
years — — — — — 116 664 1 
The increaſe of export annually, at an ave- 
rage, for the laſt fifteen PE 173-583_4 4 
Die E xpart of each Ten Years. 
The firſt ten years — — — 974,622 1 
The ſecond ten Years — — — 98 1,906 6 
The third ten years — — — 1,254,471 1 
The fourth ten years — — — 2.68, 56 4 
The we . — 2,541,806 9 
r 4 
Years, Wuicat per Qr, Malt per Qr. | Wheat 
) 629, 
2750 1 12 6. 11 Þ 947,0 
2751 118 6 1 6 0: 661, 
275 2 1 10 1 429, 
3 1 299, 
1754 1% „ 18 356, 
3 1 3 2375 
T 5 1 6 © 101, 
The firſt ten years amount — — 
The ſecond ten years L — 
The third ten years — — 


N. B. The export of wheat comes to, Com. an 


42,184, 1. 6s. per annum, if the — is allowed, Which 


© Wheat exported, 


Qr. Buſh, 
629,049 © 
947,602 1 
661,416 4 
429,279 4 
299,008 7 
350,270 1 
237,459 2 
191,930 4 
added, — 


Cen Duty on Male: 


„„ 
643,779 17 52 


755,177 4 4 


696,084 5 52 


626,131 11 12 
650, 97 9 105 


4.422, 160 9 or 
6, o96, 215 is. 92 
6,987,603 | 587 


6,724,755 _ 11 


5,842,132 12 105 
30,0) 2,86 16 o 


23,02 16 82 
45,058 4 ©; 
45,567 6 9 


Compoſitions. 
I. S. De 
3166 5 © 


321 13 9. 


3234 6 3 
3183 2 6 
3523 6 3 


39,881 6 6 
32,440 10 6 


186 „670 4 62 


com. ann. 168, 39 qr. 2 buſh. or 1,144;914 buſh. that is, 
. which i is 5 8. per quarter, N 


FEE 


B 85 E 


N U 
Ar count of the Alam of Corn exported from Eng 
4 iſtinguiſhed 
Barle: 
| ; = 
From Michazlains 1696 to Michaelnias 1697 32,855 
From Michaelmas 1697 to Michaelmas 1698 30,984 
From Michaelmas 1598 to Chriſtmas 1698 5 
From Chriſtmas 1698 to Chriſtmas 1699 3 
From Chriſtmas * to Chriſtmas 1700. --. 25,896. 
1701 215953 
1702 16,280 
1703 71,523 
1704 39,729 
N. B. The quantity of wheat exported 17056 21,386 
each of theſe years may be ſeen by 1706 10,221 
n to the laſt article. „ , 
| 9 9 1708 29,937 
1709 40,512 
1710 5,744 
LATE -- 8,412 


1712 195838 


From Chriſtmas I 71 % to > Chriſteas 17 13 52,542 : 


1714 18,579 
„ 5,080; 
1716 14,857 
1717 18,435 

1718 71,139. 

1719 86490 
1720 Fu 4,505 
1742 11,608 

S782; 0540 

"ITS: 45,709 
2724 - 0,200; -- 
1726-- 13782 
1726 20,017 

1 8,688 
55 
1729 4,050 
1730 14,982 
1731 135562 
1732 13,874 
1733 37,598 

1234 70, 224 


1735 57,520 


8 2 


rom England fon Michaelmas 1696, 


LXXXVII. 


mnguiſhea each Tear. 


Barley. 


Qr | 


3994 
5 
es 

2 896 
21,953 
10,280 
71,523 


30,729 


21,386 


19% 4% 


45771 
29,937 


40,512 
5,7494 


8,412 


19,838 


| Buſh, 


UV om anowywopLwmpm0 0 No 


to Chriſtmas 17 56, 


Barley. . 


52,542 
13,579 
5,080 
14.857 
8,435 
71,139 
9,649 
4,505 
1,608 
7,528 
57 89 
0,298 
3782 
0,017 
8,088 
198 | 
4,050 
4,982 
3,502 
35874 
7,598 | 
0,224 
7,520 


Malt. Oatmeal. Rye. 
Buh. A. Buſh, Q. Buſh. 
51,811 5 295 3 2,596 4 
„ 4% 16 6: + 151 7 2 
. e e e „ 88 0 
15511 3 301 6 8 
de A 
50,447 1 285 5 4 0 
71,856 6 89 4 V 
123,291 2 159-2 © $439 4 
1 219 7 297284 7 
137396 2 100 4 24,089 4 
141,084 4 03: 2 49,892 2 
141153 1 103 7 34,0320 
97,739 3 67 6 4.720 3 
JJ 166,512 5 
79,530 © 1 ni 0: 
139,975 7 321 4 37957 4 
191,024 5 393: Y MIMIS I. 
Malt. | Oatmeal, _ Rye. 
 Qr. Buſh, =o SS Buſh, | 
217,975 7 1,376 3 „„ 
220,274 7 129 0 20,455 © 
103.365 m 303 5 31,161 2 
226,617 © ice . 4OLA3 0" 
251,083 1 201 1 2031 6 
303,133 3 868 5 49,416 6 
357.99 I 29” 3 49500 - 3: -- 
253,509 © 3471 4 t 3 
338.942 6 577 7: 69,697 5 — 
366728 2 324 4 44579 ü- 
305,063 5 541 5 12% 7 0 ea” 
246005 e e db 45 >; 
294,045 2 1,447 4 20,539 5 ww 
335-9925 5 1,412 6 18,835 2 
241,428 4 2,204 7 9,169 3 
195,340 6 1,333 2 * 3 
130,743 7 2,541 © 1,460 3 
179,46 2 4,79 2 12,394 4 
177.699 4 1,808 I 21,089 7 
161,075 4 1,274 7 15.535 5 
203,115, © 1,487 4 28,155 1 
233124 3,0 38 6 10,735 © 
219,81 7 1,920 6 „329 4 


From Chriſtmas 1735, to Chriſtmas 


1736 
1737 
1738 


1739 
174⁰ 


1743 
1745 


1741 
1742 


1744 


1746 


1747 


1748 


1749 
1750 | 
""SF21- 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
"0700: 
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Malt, | 
Qr. 


219,217 


219,862 
. 219,354 
282,024 
361,289 


355,469 
332,754 


256,547 
207,578 


274, 424 
32995 
341,568 
a 236,925 | 


Buſh, 
192,602 
185 18 
188,607 
191,876 
145,527 
123,357 
189,525 
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Oatmeal. | 


Q. Buſh, 


1,196 


15921 


1,777 
1,116 


2,571 
1,106 
1,380 


1,882 


1,657 
9,70 


20,203 


. 
3,708. 
1,281 


4ů283 


+2476 


1,590 


7,012 
— 23 8 
25,310 
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R Y E. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, March 175 No I. 


Refleftions on the Culture of Rye; ; with ſome uſe ful | 
Hints for ſuch Farmers as may Ehuſe to Jow it in 
the N 


GENTLEMEN, 
N conſequence of the nel of your correſpondent 
Mr Mitchell, that“ ſome of your correſpondents would 


13 « ſay a word or two about rye, which, tho? not equal to 
e Wheat, is a very good grain,” and the confirmation of 


that requeſt by yourſelves, I fit down to throw together 


ſome reflections on this ſubject, which I may ſuppoſe my- 


ſelf to underſtand tolerably, as great quantities of this 
grain are every year grown in this neighbourhood ; and * 
bave known one thouſand ſtooks, yielding each above a 
buſhel, brought to my — 8 barn and ſacks! in one 7 . 
off this eſtate, | 
Mr Mitchell's requeſt plainly ans his 3 | 
do be rather of occaſional reflections on the culture of this 
very uſeful grain, than a ſet diſcourſe thereon ; and I ſhall | 
_ accordingly only note ſuch things relative thereto as ſeem | 
to want illuſtration, confirmation, or r refutation, in writers 
5 on this ſubject. 1 
I. Mr Mills begins his account of rye by 3 that 
it © is generally ſown on poor, dry, gravelly, or ſandy 
e lands.“ (See page 370. of his Firſt Volume). But there 


is a kind of ſoil, which comes not properly under the de- 


ſcription of any of the above, on which much excellent 
rye is grown in this and many other parts of the kingdom, 
vil. a limeſtone - ſoill. The ſtones which are caſt up here 
by the plough, are much too large to come under the name 
of gravel. They keep open the ſoil, and render it fit to 
imbibe all the genial influences of the heavens, and the jui- 
Fes of thoſe manures which are mixed with it. 
FO : II. Mr 


1 1680 1 

"IE Mr Mills, in the next place, telts d us, that © « it was 
© not be right to ſow this grain on land which will bear 
e vvheat, becauſe the value of rye is greatly inferior” (See 

ibid.) It would have been more ſatisfactory if Mr Mills 
had aſſigned either ſome good reaſon why the value of rye 
is greatly inferior to that of wheat, or at leaſt ſome good 
authority: but unfortunately neither reaſon nor authority 
can be alledged in ſupport of this aſſertion; on the contrary, 
Mr Mills himſelf has alledged an authority, above excep· 
"YOu, elſewhere on the other {ide of the queſtion. _ 

One of your correſpondents, who ſtiles himſelf once a 
farmer, ſenſibly obſerves, © It is evident we muſt not al- 
1 ways judge of our profits by the fum we receive, for _ 

« it is alio men neceſſary to take a 8 view 
of our expences.” ; 
We muſt, in the next place, conſider it as a notorious 5 
fact, that when rye is well managed, it is a greater crop 
than wheat with equal management : and, in the third 
place, it is equally notorious, that the ſtraw of rye is much 
moro valuable, both for thatching, bedding, and fodder, 
than the ſtraw of wheat, though Mr Mills, and ſome of 
his correſpondents, are ſo much miſtaken as to think other. 
wiſe. Again, let us reflect, that the price of the leed is 
leſs than that of wheat. = 
Let us add, that rye is an hardier crop, e 
the froſts, &c. of winter, is forwarder in ſpring, &c. bears 
a bad harveſt better, and is therefore a lels Preca ious | 
crop. | 
Lally, let us conſider, that it ſells generally for three 


fourths of the price of wheat, or more; ſo that, the other _ 


circumſtances. conſidered, there is no reaſon to lay, that 


 xye is a crop greatly inferior in value, in nett profit, to 


wheat. But, to aflign our authority, the Marquis of Tur- 

billy, as cited by Mr Mills himfelt, tas afſeried, from ex- 

act accounts kept by him, that he has found ye as bene- 
_ ficial a crop as wheat; though he thought wheai-ſtraw bet · 

ter for horſes, the contrary of which is well known, _ 

III. As it appears above, that Mr Mills's realon why it 

= | | 18 
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is not right to ſow rye where wheat will grow, is not the 
right one, it may be expected that I ſhould either deny the 
poſition univerſally, or aſſign a true one. I will do the 


latter. It is frequently not right to ſow rye where wheat 


will grow, becauſe the nature of the ſoil is often ſuch, 


that a bad crop of rye will grow where a good one of 5 


wheat might be raiſed, viz. in very tiff foils. Rye re— 

quires a dry, light foil; and though wheat may do very 
well on ſuch, if rich ad deep enough, yet rye, on the 
_ contrary, cannot thrive on a ſt ﬀf clayey ſoil. 


IV. Mr Wills relates, on the authority of his juſtly | 


favourite Dr Elliot, a fact which muſt, at firſt, ſurpriſe, vis. 
elf rye be ſown ſucceſſively every year upon the ſame land, 


e both the crop and land will be greatly improved; inſo- 


„ much that ſome grounds, which would yield but five 


a buſhels to the acre at firſt, have in time afforded a crop 


« of fifteen buſhels to the acre, without the charge of dung 
. or any manure.“ (See p. 372. of his firſt Volume). 


The authority of Dr Elliot for integrity and judgment 18 
ſuch, that a fact vouched on his experience is likely to 
have many followers, eſpecially where the practice flatters | 


the idleneſs and avarice of huſbandmen. 
Now this is likely to be the caſe in the preſent ioflance's 4 


1 and Mr Mills ſhould have taken peculiar care, as he PU ö 
to record the fact, to warn the huſbandman againſt the 


evil conſequences of it; which he has not done, though 
it might have been more particularly expected from him, 


who has begun the third ſection of his firſt Volume, by 


ſaying, © Experience ſoon taught men, that even the moſt 


F fruitful foil cannot conſtantly yield the ſame grain.“ 
5 (Sce page 346). Now, as this fact of Dr Elliot's recording 5 


follows at no great diſtance, it might be conſidered as an 
abatement, or correction of, if not contradiction to, the 
general preceding aſſertion, and therefore ſhould have been 
ſufficiently guarded by proper cautions. What Mr Mills 
has not done, I think myſelf obliged to do, for the reaſons 
aſſigned, to the beſt of my power. 
The caſe then which Dr Elliot records, ſcems to me to 
3 be 
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be of a peculiar nature, and which mould by no me ans 
be extended to a general practice. He ſpeaks of ground 
newly broke up, and not ſufficiently mellowed by the 
plougb. Theſe two circun: ſtances account for all che fur- 
5 priſing ones. 
The wretched crop of fire buſhels is to be accounted 
| for by the want of tillage; and the improvement of the 
crop and ſoil are to be accounted for by the pulveriſing 
the land more and more for ſubſequent crops, the natural 
freſhneſs of the ground then giving its full return, But if 
the ground thus brought into tilth had been till longer 
ſowed with rye every. year, it would ſoon have appeared 
in this, as in every other caſe, that the crops would have 
decreaſed, unleſs the pr h of the new bene pre- 
vent ſuch decreaſe. 
V. Mr Mills informs his nals” that the uſual allow. 
25 ance of ſced-rye is about two buſhels to the acre, and the 
| crop is about twenty buſhels. (See! page 371. of his firſt 
Volume). Now, it is very uſual, in this and many other 
parts of Yorkſhire, to have above thirty ſtooks of fine clean 
rye, which will yield each above a buſhel, on one acre. 
VI. Mr Mills ſays, with truth enough, that “ a little 
« ſprinkling of dung, or mud, though it be but half the 
quantity commonly uſed for other corn. land, will, if 
« laid on rye-ground, greatly advance the crop. (P. 371). 
But no good huſbandman with us contents himſelf with 
this management. We depend much on our ye. cp 
»hich are very valuable. 5 
| We plough our ground with as great care, and as aw, 
= for rye as for wheat; and we manure it as well in pro- 
5 portion to the ſirength of the ſoil. Good rye has brouglit 


four ſhillings and four and ſix pence by the buſhel, in this 


country, theſe two years, WHIE 7 wheat old for live or * 
hillings. 4 
Out grounds gixe ſuch good crops "of rye, with due 
management, that 1 have known any farmers content 
| therewith, when rye fold for two {hillings the buſhel, 


W hat mult they be, wh en it let ls for four (killings and four 
1 and 


1 
and ſixpence the buſhel, with the ſame management, and > 
| their crops not much thinned ? 
VII. I have obſerved elſewhere, that the practice of 
feeding down wheat with ſheep is problematical, and only 
to be determined by a diligent conſideration of all circum- 
ſtances. Your ſenſible correſpondent, © Once a Farmer,” 
writes in the ſame ſtrain. Mr Mills aſſerts, that “ in Lei- 
« ceſterſhire, where they abſurdly winter-feed their wheat 
© by conſent, they never feed their rye, becauſe it is too 


| « tender to bear it.” (Page 373. of his Firſt Volume.) 
= 

i But this gentleman ſeems here, as in ſeveral other places, 
| too poſitive. 


Experience ſhews that in this country farmers frequent- 

| ly winter-feed their rye, without any diſadvantage ; nay, 
probably with advantage, if the blades are very luxuriant, 
and the land rich enough to bring on the new ſhoots after 
the ſheep are taken out, and the ſheep be taken out early. 


The apprehenſion of Mr Mills, that the ſheep's feet 

will make a multitude of holes, which will retain the wa- 

: ter and hurt the rye, is without any good foundation; for, 

| | though it is true that rye cannot bear much wet, it is e- 

. qually true, that the proper ſoil for rye being airy and high, 

x the ſmall quantity of water which is retained in the ſheep's 

f footings cannot do it any harm. New treadings fill up the 

$ former, and fix the ſoil at the roots of the corn, and the 

h | ſheep's dung and urine enrich the ſoil. 

„ If any has a doubt that this repreſentation 3 is not juſt, ler 
him go on to a rye-field of proper ſoil and ſituation, from 

85 which ſheep have been drove in a fair morning in ſp i ing, 

5 when a wind riſes, If the (oil is at all moiſt, he will fee in- 

x numerable footings; but let him return in the evening, and 

15 hae cwill be amazed to fee how much one fair and dry dayzhas 

# altered the appearance. The mellow earth once dried will 
fall; and any rain, not exceſſive, which follows, will ra- 

5 ther do good than harm to the plants. 

\t I plead for this practice, under proper reſuictions, as a 

fl convert on the beſt conviction; for during all the time that 

1 my lather kept the main part of this eſtate in his own hands, 


d | os : | he - 
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be never ſuffered any ſheep to feed on his rye; but the 
_ ſucceſs of our neighbours, who have fed ſheep on like ſoils 


with great ſucceſs, under proper reſtrictions, convinces me 


that we were great loſers by not giving into their practice, 


eſpecially as the eating of the firſt ſhoots of 7 makes 


ewes milk extraordinarily. 
VIII. Rye is very excellent for giving a good Ain to 


| horles, as it is looſening, and carries off foul humours, 
which hard exerciſe and bad provender may have left in 
them. It is alſo a moſt excellent feed for geeſe, I can- 


not ſay the ſame with reſpect to hogs, for which animal it 


| ſeems to me to be too loſening ; inſomuch that 1 have gi- 
ven a great deal of it to them when put up to feed, both dry 


and boiled, without perceiving any advance in their fleſh. 


IX. Rye is very generally liked for bread by the people 
of countries in which it grows commonly, and who are 
| therefore much uſed to it; infomuch, that many of them 


ſcruple not to prefer it to wheat, the bread of Which pre- 
| ſently grows dry. There are, however, numbers of per- 


ſons, who, though uſed to it from their youth, can never 
reliſh it. Some object to the ſourneſs of it when made with 
leaven, and others to the natural ſweetneis of the grain, 

vhich is diſagreeable, eſpecially with the ſavourinels of 


: fleth meat : and, indeed, I am mylelf of this number, 


. 1 agree entirely with Mr Miller, that it mult be very 


bad huſbandry to ſow wheat and rye together, as the 


latter will ripen much earlier than the former, and leveral 
obvious inconveniences enſue. They who like meſlin 
(of which number I am not) may mix them to their mind 


vi carried to the mill, without any inconventence. 


80 many incidents may binder the lowing of rye 


in Hs (becaule, as Mr Mills well obſerves, £ [page 370. 


olf his Firſt Volume] the ground ſhould, by all means be 
dry when it is ſown, and heavy rains after it is ſoun 


may rot it in the ground before it come up), that the 


ſowing of ſpring- rye becomes an object well deſerving 
attention: and all the directions and cautions which can 


be given about Il ſhould be nicely attended to. Let Mr 
Mills 
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Mills ſeems ſo deficient on this head, that having Gin page 
400.) begun to treat of the culture of ſpring- corn, with the 
article of wheat, he paſſes thence directly (in Pp. 408.) to 


treat of ſpelt, and never ſays one word of the culture of 
ſpring · rye, but paſſes on to oats. 


1 ſhall endeavour, by ſome ſhort obſervations, to ſupply, 
in part, this deficiency. 
XII. I will begin with what Mr Mills has mentioned 
incidentally on this ſubject, on treating of wheat and rye in 
general, viz. © when ſown upon light land it (rye) ri- 
© pens much earlier than on cold ſtiff ground; and by 
continuing to ſow it in ſuch a ſoil during two or three. 
K years, it will be forewarded ſo much as to ripen a month 
* earlier than that which has been long raiſed upon ſtrong 
& cold land. For this reaſon, thoſe who are obliged to ſow 
© rye toward ſpring, generally provide themſelves with this 
* early feed.” (Page 371. of his Firſt PO? This 
practice certainly ſhould be followed. 

XIII. Mr Mills has obſerved, (page 406. * that hat may 
be ſown with good ſucceſs even a little later than the middle 
of March. Now, as wheat has a ſtronger body than rye, and 
requires more time to perfect it, and ripens later, we may 
conclude, very reaſonably, that rye may, with ſucceſs, 
be ſown even later than this time, Oy if a 12 early 


ſort be provided. 
XIV. As dryneſs is ane to the, ſucceſs of rye, it 


ſeems adviſcable to delay the ſowing of ſpring- rye, as long 
as can be, with any proſpe& of ſucceſs, rather than not 
have both the ground dry for ſowing, and the ſucceeding | 

weather for ſome time after ſowing likely to be fair; e- 
| ſpecially as rye ſoon rots in the ground, if wet. 

XV. The ground deſigned to be ſown with rye in fpriog, 
ſhould be laid in winter with high ridges, and have good 
drains to carry off the water, that it may be as dry as poſſible 
when ſown. 

XVI. Hot manures ſhould be uſed, and n lime, 
which will bring on a ſpeedy ſhooting, It was long a pre- 


valling opinion, that lime was not a proper: manure for the 
Toll 
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ſoil in which the lime-ſione was found ; but experience 
has ſhewn the vanity of this notion. 
XVII. Rolling may be more e to ſettle the earth 
| ONES about the roots of plants of rye fown in ſpring than in 
5 autumn; for the winter-froſts will have brke down the 
clods on to the roots of the autumn-ſown rye, though in. 
deed the rains may have paitly waſhed that earth away. 
XVIII. A moderate ſowing of foot, after the plants are 
| come up and rolled, may be of great advantage. | 
i Thus, gentlemen, have I (to the utmoſt of my power) 
complied with Mr Mitchel's requeſt and your's ; and from 
what has been already wrote on this ſubject, it may ap- 
pear, that if the ſociety for encouragement of arts, Ec. had 
given a longer time for compoſing accounts of the beſt 
method of cultivating rye, they would have been much 
more likely to receive ſatistactory ones. 
1 Jam, GenTLEMEN, 
| Faſt Newton,” „eu faithful correſpondent, 


October 19. 1764. e To GowBEn, | 1 
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On the culture of Bear in Ireland, 


e 5 
fre often often wondered, ſince I came to this king. 


dom, that bear is not cultivated in England, at leaſt 


more extenſively, ſince I am perſuaded i it wight fave t that 
more delicate grain, barley, for beer. 
Your readers will find bear mentioned in | Ray, The com- 
. plete body of huſbandry, Miller, and Liſle, as cultivated 
in the North, by. ſome called the barley- big, or Square. 
barley. 
In this kingdom it is entrivared- fon 8 but whether 


it has merit in the compeſition of beer 1 cannot lay, as J 
never 


l. 
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never Arink any, hes when I can get the pale Wiltthire 
drink), all that I ever ſaw here being of a wretched deep 
muddy colour, owing, I believe, to the maltſters, who, 
from the Jaw of the country, are obliged to ſell their malt 
by weight; by which they are tempted not to ſuffer a ſuf- 
ficient fermentation to be excited, to ſeparate or decom- 
poſe the pulp of the grain, but put it too ſoon upon 
the kiln after wetting, and there dry it very high, as they 


call it, by which it anſwers their purpoſe in the ſcale : 


| whereas the eſtimable excellence of malt is to be light; 
and therefore I hope the ſelling malt in England by weight 
will never take place, though I think it would be a national 
advantage were all the grains, in an unmanufaCtured fate, 
| fold by weight throughout the GO as they 2 are e here, 
and as flour is in England. . 
hear is a very ſtrong luxuriant plant, both i in grain and 
firaw, reſembling barley in growth, but cone-wheat in ro- 
buſtneſs. It is generally ſown here any time between Mi- 
chaelmas and Chriſtmas, in their beſt and richeſt ſoils, at 
the rate of one barrel to an Iriſh acre, which is two hun- 
dred weight; and it is no uncommon thing, I am told, to 
reap twenty, or twenty-five barrels an acre. Two buſhels 


and a half of ſeed to an Engliſh acre will be in the fame 


proportion; I think, a great deal too much; however, that 
is the practice. I ſhall ſow ſome this year in different 
quantities in the drill-way, beginning only with fourteen 
pounds, and increaſe till I come to ſeventy to an Iriſh 
acre * '3 the latter of which, Iam perſuaded, will be ſuffi- 
: cient. 
28-0 generally ſown on the beſt land in every 1 and 
uſually after potatoes, the ground for which has been well 
dunged; but ſome of the lands in this kingdom will pro- 
duce that, or any other crop, den manure : where aid is 
neceſſary 5 


* Five Iriſh acres make 8 Engliſh and fiſteen perches. 


Seventy thouſand five hundred and ſixty feet make an Irith 


acre, and forty-three thouſand five hundred and lat feet an 


Engliſh acre, 
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neceſſary, fullo ws often precede the crop without 1 manure: 


others fallow, and manure with a very happy proviſion they 
have in the thinly-inhabited and interior parts of the king- 


dom, called lime-ſtone gravel, of which, upon the firſt view 


of it, it is ſurpriſing to hear of the effects; but, upon an 
eſſay, that admiration ceaſes, when we find it to be a very 


ſtrong alkali, which, from the attraction all alkalies have 


with acids, ſoon ſhews the effects of the acid in the air 
upon it, as that very ſoon neutralizes it by an effer- 


| veſcence, which is always the conſequence of a conjunc- 


tion between an acid and an alkali: this efferveſcence 


| muſt alſo act mechanically in ſeparating and pulverizing 
the ſoil. Thus, by this manure, they not only procure 
large crops of bear, and other grain, but alſo greatly im- 
prove land, which, gd this addition, ſhall have been mi- 
ſcrably poor, 5 
Some of our Eogliſh writers ee the ſowing 
bear on ſtrong clays, and other ſtiff lands; but from the 
_ obſervations ] have made here, I am oerfunded it will ſuc- 
ceed extremely well on any land which may be fit to pro- 
duce a crop of barley, though it will ſucceed on cold flift- 
land where barley will not. 


Bear is always ripe with us ſooner than any other orain, 


1 from one to three weeks; and as barley is, ſo is this, an 
immediate ready- money article, we being here in the ſame 
ſituation of diſtilling a very deſtructive raw ſpirit in great 
quantities, called 1/h;ſky, as I remember we were in Eng- 
land ſome years ago in diſtilling and vending Geneva, What 
bs remarkable, they cannot diſtil here from wheat as in 
England. . 


I ſhall not trouble you, or your readers, any farther on 


this ſubject, more than to ſay, that if you, or the ſocicty 
of which you are members, chuſe to have any bear to 
make experiments with in the approaching ſeaſon, 1 ſhall 
have pleaſure in ſending you a bag, as by your means! 
ſhould hope to hear of fo uſeful and really valuable a grain 
being introduced in the more ſouthern parts of England. 
Jam ſlituated near Dublin, and can conveniently forward it 
| | to 
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to Cheſter or Briſtol, fr om whence you may receive it by 
the waggon. 

I had almoſt ſorgot to give my reaſons 1 I think 
it might be uſeful. in England, as I have intimated in 
the preceding part of this letter. Firſt, and capitally, 1 
think it may, when generally cultivated, be introduced in. 
your malt. diſtillery, to not only a ſaving of barley, Which 
Jam willing to believe is fitter for beer than bear; but; 


what is more ſerious, to a ſaving of wheat, which is ſtill ; 


uſed by thoſe gentlemen, the malt diſtillers, in large quan- 
tities, which I had an opportunity of eve ring when I 
was laſt in England. 

If the price of malt ſhould be lowered by the introduc- 
tion of bear, I preſume the ruddy-faced ale-drinkers of 
England, who love to have a good tap of their own, would 
not be diſpleaſed. 

Again, in many parts of England, to my knowledge, 
the farmers begin to feed their hogs with barley-meal, and 
when pretty fat, they give each hog a bag of peas to © har- 
« den his fleſh,” as they call it, and which really com- 


pletes the fattening a hog moſt perfectly. Bear may be ins 


troduced for this Püepole, to a iaving of barley: though [ 
have not yet experienced it, yet, from the nature of the 
grain, I have no doubt of its anſwering. Beſides theſe pro— 
miſing advantages, believe more bear may be raiſed up- 
on an acre than there can of barley. 

With reſpect to your requeſt, that 1 would tranſmit 
you an account of my methods of adapting the hor ſe-hoe- 
ing huſbandry to the ſeveral crops I cultivate : I am ſorry to 
lay, that ſince the writings of the ingenious Tull, Du Ha- 
mel, De Chateauvieux, Ge. cannot influence my country» | 
men to a practice founded on the molt rational principles, 

and the ſtricteſt economy of nature; I therefore fear any 
thing coming from ſo obſcure a peaſant as Iam, will make 
but little way in a country which I have ever found, in 
the article of huſbandry, ſuperior, in imagination, to all 
others, as well as to individuals: however, I ſhall juſt ſay, 


that the ſuccelsſul purſuit of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry 


* depends 
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depends upon the obtaining good infirdnenes, and obe · 

dient workmen ; both which 1 have acquired, tho', I muſt 
confeſs, with bans difficulty : the reſt any man of com- 
mon attention, fo far as relates to the operative part, may 
acquire from books; but the effects and operations of bo-. 
dies upon each other, ſo far as concerns manures, and the 
qualities of ſoils, are to be obtained only by ſome ſhare of 
chemical knowledge, and is a part which ] wiſh to ſee laid 
open to the aid of rhe farmer. 

In the courſe of your undertaking, I perhaps may now 
and then requeſt the favour of a few pages for the event 
of ſome of my experiments, which are now pretty nume- 
rous, and will be more ſo. Every field of mine in profit is 
an experiment, and I keep an accurate account of the ex- 
pence attending each, and every other article; and, upon 


the whole, am ſatisfied it is the cheapeſt huſbandry, and 


| wolt profitable. 
1 am ſorry 1 have not kiſs to aid in your intended 
: dictionary, which I really think will be a moſt uſeful work; 
but you have my good wiſhes for its ſucceſsful Soup; 
tion, with an addition of a few words. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, = 
A devotee to the public good, 
5 And your humble ſervant, 
Ireland, = CLE oil An EncriSHMan, 
— 5. 1764. e 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Sept. 1764. No. 35. 
A Leiter from Mr Lamb, on the beſt Method of culti- 


vating Black Oats, and recommending more frequent 


Ploughings | than are uſually afforded them. 


GENTLEMEN, 
-_ AVING been for many years a practical farmer in 
the eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will 


not, 1 Lopes think me impertinent in troubling you on the 
cultuic 


WS 
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culture of black oats, which I have very often to great ad. 
vantage ſown. 
Moſt of my neighbours prefer the white Poland oat, 


which may, I own, in ſome eircumſtances of foil and fi- 


tuation, be beſt. I prefer the black oats becauſe they are 
hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my conve- 


nience; for, as a conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy is 


light land, I am under a fort of neceſſity of ſowing this 
ſoil early, or, if a dry ſummer followed, I ſhould have no 


return at harveſt. 


Few people iow more than one olongfilng for a crop 


of oats; but ſuch as follow this practice are very wrong- 


headed; for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays 
better for ploughing than oats ; and it is on this account 


that I generally give my land deſigned for oats three tilths ; 


whence I am morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my 


crops, for I have ſeldom under five, oftener ſix, and very 
frequently ſeven quarters from an acre, throughout a field. 


Your readers will not be {urpiiſed at my having ſuch 


good crops, when I obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow 
| ſome oats on a fallow that has been well dunged; and this 


I aver to be good huſbandry, as it abates the rankneſs of 


the ſoil, kills many of the weeds, and prepares the land in 


an excellent manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat 


but 1 muſt obſerve, that I always clear my land of the ſtiff 


oat-ſtubble before I attempt to plough for the whear. 
I have already ſaid that I ſow black oats early on my 
light land: by early, I mean as early as the firſt week in 


February, by which time I have generally an opportunity 
of petting the land! in proper ne for a light ſoil is ſoon 
wet, ſoon dry. 


Let me mention once more to your readers, that it is 


on a light ſoil, which is apt to burn a crop, that I ſow my 


black oats ſo early as the beginning of February; for 
ſhould any of them attempt to ſow them ſo early in a 
moiſt, cold, {tif ſoil, and a hard froſt ſhould follow, the 
young blade would, in all probability, be killed. 

1 mult alſo remark, that when J {ow oats thus early, it 


ay 
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is 3 under furrow; yet I ſometimes | for them 
broad-caſt, and plough them in. 

The quantity of feed J, for the moſt par t, uſe, is bot | 
_ three buſhels, which 1 find to be enough; nay, I have 
ſometimes from only two buſhels had a good crop; but 

then I have been particularly careful and attentive to the 
' goodneſs of the ſeed, without Which precaution | ſhould 
not, unleſs the ſeaſon had been very lavourable works 
| have ſucceeded, RT 
l have found it a very good way t to . ſirſt half my 
quantity of ſeed under furrow, and afterwards, ſowing the 
remainder broad-caſt, harrow it in; and this is ths my 
| practice when I ſow the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March. 
When I ſow oats after wheat, which. deere is not 
very frequently, 1 turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as I conve. 
niently can after harveſt, and leave it rough through the 
winter. The firſt fine weather aſter Chriitmas, I lay it 
| down ſmooth with the harr OW „ and irn een give it 5 
Froſs ploughing. 
As ſoon as February comes in, if it is not 2 5 froſt 8 
] make the land as fine as I pufiibly can by the harr ows, 
_ raiſing a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to be the 
f bed for the oats to lie in; for I fow my oats directly under 
. furrow ; ; after which I paſs a moderate {tz ed roller over the 
| field, and then give it a fight ſcratch with a pals of light 
harrows. 

This huſbandry ally produces me a crop I have no 
reaſon to complain of. 
My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter! is, Fe 
endeavour to perſude my brother- farmers that they do 
pot, in general, allow their oats a fu! ficient number of 
ploughings, one being the ſtated q ſantity. 
If they would plough twice for this crop, they EFT 
receiye more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their ti ouble; 
but if they would consult their own iatereſts, au 1 allow 


three Fog y0gs, it would often make fifty pounds diſfer- 
c ence 


E 
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ence to them in a field of twenty acres: this they will, 


perhaps, think wonderful; but it is no leſs true. 


The black oats require particularly to be ſown early, 


eſpecially if the farmer wiſhes to have them of a fine 


gloſſy ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; 
for if they are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſoon 
after ſowing, they will be apt to run all to ſtraw; and if 
dry weather, and the foil 1s  gravelly, it Is a chance but 


they are ournt up. 


[ have found by experience, that black oats will yield a a 
very large crop after turneps ; and this I believe is ſimply 
owing to their being ſown in a fine tilth ; for the mould 


cannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles if a crop of 
turneps has been well huſbanded, eſpecially if it is in a 
a oil. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 


' Your conſtant reader, 


Faſt of Chelaitford, Flex, 


. 27; 1764. 1 1 LAW. 


HORSE BE ANS. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Nov. 1763. No. 4. 


A Litter to KY Either. on the ſmoing e 77 


the dry, gravelly, or n Loans in the Chiltern 8 
Cue;  Bedfordfhire. 


GENTLEMEN, 


H AVIN 8 an U or two on my hands, as I hate 


idleneſs, cannot, perhaps, better employ my time, 


than by writing you, for the uſe of the 4 2 a ener on 
the important ſubject of agriculture. 


J purpoſe at preſent treating only on one matter; that | is, 
the methods followed in the chiltern parts of this county, 


in 
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1 \ ſowing horſe- beans, or tick- beans, as we : ſometimes call g 


them. 


It is very wa 0 that this plant loves a if clayey | 
foil, rather ib clining to be moiſt “; whereas the toils of 


the lands I talk of, are either a dry, gravelly, or chalky 


loam. This obliges us to vary much from the practices of 


the Eſſex and Middleſex farmers, who occupy: heavy land: 


were we to purſue their methods, our cr.-ps of beans, in a 


dry ſummer, would be intirely parched up and loſt. 


In ſtiff ſoils, that are retentive of moiſture, a little rain 
may do; but if we do not provide againſt a want of rain, 


our lands are over-run with weeds, and our crops ruined. 


In order to ſecure ourſelves tolerable c:vps, we fow our 
beans very thick, either in a broad-caſt, and plow them i in, 
or under furrow: we allow always five buſhels 1 to an 

e Ae 

5 By ſowing the wa lo thick the Phet come up very cloſe; 13 


- d though the earth was at fced-time looſe and dry, yet 


the ſtalks grow up ſo near each other as to ſhade the land, 
preſerve the moiſture in it, and keep down the weeds 1. 
There is ſeldom occaſion to hue this crop, the weeds be- 
ing moſtly ſtarved by the bean: plants; and, indeed, the 
expence is in general grudged, though it is certain, i i would : 


greatly increaſe the produce ot the land, 


The great difference betwixt this method of boſhandey, 
and that pratiſed by the farmers who low horie-beans on 


2 


* Mr Miller obſerves, that it alſo loves a an open expolure, | 


+ -T he uſual quantity in heavy land i is about three buſhels. N. 


7 + This method greatly diſſers Ga the principles of the new 
huſbandry, in which every plant is allowed acertain {pace to 
ſpread its roots, and due culture is given it during its growth; 


were the farmers in the chiltern countries to adopt this method, 


it would, perhaps, be advantageous to them; for the frequent 


culture, either with the horſe or hand hoe, would ſettle the light 
earth to the roots, bring the plants forward, prepare the land 

well for a future crop, and dilpoſe the earth to receive all poſſi- 
ble benefit from the dews, Cc. in a dry ſeaſon. 0. 


1 
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ſtiff 10 5 lands, conſiſts in the quantity of ſeed we allow, 


that our plants may ſtand the cloter ; for many farmers 1 iu 
my neighbourhood think, that diverſe advantages are de- 


rived from this method. In the firſt place, as I mentioned 


already, it ſhades the land in a dry ſummer, and prevents 
the roots of the beans being parched; in the next place, 


it chokes and kills the weeds ; and finally, they think it 
mellows the land, and 3 it excellently well fora 


crop of Wheat. 


Experience convinces them they are, in many 0 
right; for they have often very large crops : : I have my- 


ſelf met with great ſucceſs in this method of huſbandry, 
but do not now practiſe it, for reaſons I ſhall mention. 


The foil of my farm is, for the moſt part, a light gravelly 


_ loam; and it was on this account, I followed the example 
of my neighbours in my bean-huſbandry : but, going a 


few years ago into Eſſex about ſome particular buſineſs, I 


| obſerved, and have ſince practiſed, a much better method, 
which, however, I have ſince diſcovered, was far from be- 
ing unknown in this county, or in Hertforſnire. The me- 
thod 1 mean, is h beans with a dibble by hand, ſeed 
by ſeed. : 


This is now my td of ties; : and I find it an- 


wer very well, and that it is not fo e as one would 
at firſt imagine. 


This work may be done either iy women or 145 : and 


when they are a little uſed to it, they do their work with 
great expedition. I plant my beans in rows a foot aſunder, 
at three inches diſtance in the rows, allowing them no more 
diſtance on account of the nature of the ſoil of my land. 


My chief reaſon for preferring this method is, that 1 | 


thereby ſave three buſhels of ſeed in ſowing every acre; for 
I before uled five buſhel- ; whereas, in this method, on my 
| light land, two * are quite ſufficient: and this is, indeed, an 


object 


on a ſtiff ſoil, in this method, one buſhel of ſeed is quite 
ſufficient ; and next to ſowing with the drill-plow, and uſing 
the horſe-hoe, this practice is to be recommended. R. 
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object well worth: attention, as horſe-beans are e ſometimes, = 

particularly at ſeed- time, at a very high price. 
In the next place, by this regular method of planting 

them with a dibble, I have an opportunity of hoeing betwixt 
the rows: this keeps down the weeds ; and what is of much 
greater conſequence, it looſens the earth about the roots of 
the plants, diſpoſes it to be benefited by the dews and light 
rains, and gives a large portion of additional nouriſhment _ 
to the crop. T heſe then are my reaſons for data 2 | 
; this laſt method. | 
But to proceed: When my geld of beans is 8 1 give 
the land a hearty ſtirring with a loaded long-tined heavy _ 
harrow : this breaks the clods whenever theie are any on 
the land, pulls up the few weeds that have appeared, and 
ſettles the earth cloſe to the ſeeds, fo that they vegetate 
the ſooner. | 

When this 1s FRE ] 05 the roller , not a very heavy one, 
over it, to lay it ſmooth and level; and I then harrow it 
once more with a very 905 harrow to > looſen the ſurſace 
a little. 
When the plants are about two Jochen out of the 8 
the land is well hoed with a hand-hoe ; and juſt before 
harveſt, when the fruit is ſet, the field gets another good 
hoeing : if the ſeaſon is wet and following, I beftow on 
my crop an intermediate, but flighter hoeing, juſt before 
the beans bloſſom, to keep down the weeds, which would 
otherwiſe ſometimes get a-head. oe 

Some of my neighbours think my practice a very trouble- - 

: ſome huſbandry ; but 1 find it anſwer very well, and in con- 
ſequence recommend it all I can to ſuch as will liſten to 
reaſon founded on repeated experien eee. 
I find another great advantage from this method of culti- | 
vating. horſe-beans, which I have not yet mentioned; and 
that is, that the land is ſo well prepared by it for a ſucceeding 
crop of wheat, that I have often ſown it on a ſingle plowing 
with great ſucceſs; and the land has been in better tilth 
than I have often had it after a whole year's fallow, 

1 we: [ 
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I cannot, indeed, enough commend the practice which 


many very intelligent farmers have of late fallen into, of 


frequently ſowing crops that require hoeing, as this, in fact, 


anſwers the purpoſe of reſting the land; for the nouriſh- 

ment theſe plants require in their growth in nothing hurts. 
the land, when compared to the benefit it receives from the 
frequent ſtirrings it has during the ſame period *. 


With regard to the hoeing of my beans, I never ſuffer my 


work to be lighted over: I employ ſtrong labourers, furniſh 
them with good tools, and my hoeing does the land at leaſt 
as much good as a middling plowing ; for the men cut deep, 
and ſtir the land to purpoſe. This I find the cheapeſt way 


of going to work; for I have frequently made the experi- 


ment, and ordered them on purpoſe to ſkim over a part of a 
field in the ordinary way, that I might ſee the difference: 


and great difference indeed there always was, much more 
than a perſon, who was not a judge of the matter, or who 


| had not ſeen it, would imagine. 


I find it neceſſary, after my beans are cut, to ſet up. the 


= bundles for ſome time to dry : but this I never do in the field 
where they grew, as it would ſometimes be a means of pre- 
venting me from getting the land early enough in proper 
order for ſowing wheat; therefore, as ſoon as my bean- erop 
is cut and tied up, I carry them on to ſome upland dry pa- 
ſtures, where they are ſet up to dry, and J immediately plow- 
up the field where the beans grew, and give it at leaſt ano- 


ther plowing before I put my wheat into the ground. 
I have not a great deal of time to ſpare, or you ſhould fre- 


quently hear from me; but having appointed a gentleman 
to meet me about ſome buſineſs, at he! inn where I now 


4s „ LETT write 


® Out correſpondent ſeems to have adopted, in a a great mea- 


ſure, the principles of the new huſbandry; we could wiſh he 


would try what ſucceſs he would have in uſing the drill-plow 
and horſe-hoe : he ſeems intelligent, and could not therefore be 


at a loſs in making a proper uſe of them; very little inſtruction 
would ſet their advantages in a very clear liglit to him. E. 
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Vrite, at five o'clock this afternoon, and com irg bere a 
three, the reading of your propoſal, which I happened to 
| have in my pocket, put it into my head to write this let- 
ter: if it ſhould be acceptable, it will give me pleaſure ; 
if not, it has at leaſt anſwered the purpoſe of filling up a 


vacant hour of my time. Tam, GrnTrEMEn,. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
-N— 


. Werke Joly 31. %ͤ 504.09” T'— 
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4 letter to the Editors, on the Culture of Horſe-beans i in 


be and of Thanet, and the U fe id the Shink } 
or Kentiſh Horſe hoe, 5 


e 1 


T Believe I have already 1 you that the farmers ; 
in this iſland are an intelligent, ſenſible, ſer of men; they 
are not ſlaves to old cuſtoms, but are always willing to 
improve their methods of huſbandry, by adopting ſuch new 
practices as are in other Paas warranted, by nene 
to be good. 
o this may we, with great alice, aſcribe Pi delightful _ 

appearance the face of the country in this neighbourhood 
wears: the beauty of nature, in itſelf ſo charming, is greatly 
| ſet off by the ornaments of agriculture : a pleaſing varied 
| ſcene entertains the eye, whilſt the underſtanding is em- 
ployed in meditating on the great advantages that reſult | 
from honeſt induſtry. 
It is not a great number of years ſacs the farmers in theſe 
parts have known the uſe of horſe-beans in huſbandry ; they 
are now, however, fully ſenſible of the many advantages 
that relult from the culture of them, well knowing that 
nothing 
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2 nothing prepares land better for wheat; the tillage they re- 
gquire whilſt growing, being of great ſervice towards killing 
the weeds, and ſeparating the particles of earth, ſo as to 
reduce them to a fine mould. 

I muſt do this juſtice to the farmers of Thanet to ay, 
that their method of cultivating beans is the moſt perfect 
. of any I have ever ſeen, Was Mr Tull living, he would 
. _ undoubtedly be delighted to ſee them following, almoſt li- 
terally, his inſtructions: the ſpirit of them, at leaſt, they 
have entirely adopted; and this you will confels, when I 

_ deſcribe to you their uſages. 
The land they intend for horſe-beans they — 
_ plow as ſoon as the wheat-ſeaſon is over, perhaps about 
3 the beginning of December. At this time ſome of the 
_ occupiers of the richer lands lay on their dung, in order 
to fit them for a wheat-tilth; others do not lay on their 
dung till the beans are off, in which caſe they generally 
make a maxhill ® on ſome corner of the land: under this, 
If they can procure it, they lay ſome rich mould, and they 
always contrive to turn it once, if not twice, in the ſum- 
mer, that the dung may be perfectly and regularly rotted : 
by this management it is at hand to lay on the land i im- 


2 mediately after harveſt. 
TE After the land has got the plowing above mentioned 3 in 


Fs. the beginning of December, they let it lie quiet till about : 
5 the middle of March, when they give it another plowing; N 
after which they furrow the land, as they call it; that is, 


| they draw furrows over the whole field, at about the di ſtance 

| of two feet and a half one from the other. Os: 

. HH +». . adung-heap, 

„ I + Dunghills thould be frequently 3 during the FRE 5 
eaſon, not only to make them rot equally, but alio to deitroy 

1 the weeds that are apt to grow on them; for if theſe weeds 

7 are ſuffered to perfect their ſeeds, they wil {hed them on the 


dung, which will then of courſe do more huct than good to 
the land, by ſtocking 1 it with a variety of weeds, very ditficulc 


8 
t 
o to be extirpated, O. 


-- — 
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In theſe furrows the beans are dropped ſingly by women 
who are accuſtomed to the work, and do it very well; but 
if they cannot get women enough, a ſeedſman cierie 


them in a box, and ſprains them thinly out of his hand as 
he walks by the {ide of the furrow : the whole is then har- 


rowed over, and in this manner the ſowing is finiſhed. 
By thus ſowing their beans in rows, with intervals, they 
have an opportunity of always keeping their land clear of 
weeds, and of giving the beans, whilſt growing, freſh ſup- 
plies of nouriſhment by frequent tillaye. Such weeds as 

grow among the beans, in the rows, are pulled up by hand: 
as to the weeds that grow in the intervals, they have a much 

more expeditious way of getting rid of them; and this 

they effect by means of a ſhim, or brake-plow, drawn by 
one horſe, with which a man, and a little boy for a driver, 
will clear of weeds two acres, or two acres and a half, in 

a day. They ſometimes uſe two of theſe ſhims together, 
when a man or boy goes between the horſes to guide them, 

In this manner a great deal of work may be done 1 in a ſhort 
ſpace of time. 

The ſhim conſiſts of a frame of nog? in the two fide- 
pieces of which are mortiſes to admit the cheeks of the 

| ſhare, which have holes in them to be raiſed, or lowered, 
by means of iron pins, at pleaſure. I have herewith ſent 

you a drawing of this ſhim, by which the form of it may 
be much eaſier „ than by any e [ 
can give in writing“ 

AA, are the billets to which the horſes traces are e faſtened : 
BB, is the iron ſhare, ſomething like a hoe, generally broad 
enough to clear an interval at twice: cc, are two iron pins 
which are put through the holes in the checks of the ſhare, 

to raiſe it higher, or let it down lower. 

This then is the inſtrument they uſe to keep their beans 
clear of weeds: it is a kind of horſe hoe, or cultivator, very 

| ſimple in its conſtruction, yet of infinite ule. At the ſame 

time that it cuts up the weeds, it looſens the ealth about 
the 


See fig. 2. pl. 1. 
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the roots of the plants, and gives them every hoeing a freſh 
ſupply of wholeſome food *. 

| To this may we aſcribe the Aouriſhing ſtate of the bean- 
crops in this neighbourhood : the plants have room to 
| fpread their roots, and branch in their ſtalks; they enjoy 
all the benefit they can receive from the influence of the 
fun and air; and, by means of the intervals, they enjoy a 
frequent and repeated tillage during their growth. Horſe- 
beans, in general, love a ſtiff ſoil ; but, by mere dint of 
good huſbandry, theſe farmers get large crops of beans on 
land which a common obſerver would not think capable of 
bearing ſcarcely any at all. | | 

When the beans are full podded and ripe, which may 
_ eaſily be known by their appearance, the better ſort of 
farmers cut or reap them in a manner almoſt peculiar to 
this part of the kingdom. 5 
be workman has in his left hand a hook of iron, 
called a hink +, having a wooden handle like a ſickle, or 
' reaping hock: with this they gather the beans together, 
and afterwards immediately cut them wich an -inſtrument 
called a twibil F, which they have in their right hand. 

In this manner they diſpatch a great deal of work in a day. 
Some farmers pull the beans up by the roots; but this is 
when the crop happens to be but thin. 

After the beans are either cut or pulled, they ler them 
lie in rows on the ground till they are dry, when they 
bind them up in bundles, with bonds made of wheat-ſtraw ;' 
the ears of which have been previouſly threſhed. 

Of the hink and twibil I have alſo ſent you a drawing, 


by which your readers. may readily conceive a proper idea 
of. their uſe * 8 Th What 


Too much cannot hs ſaid in commendation of tillage be 
ſtowed on crops during their growth. E. 

7 See fig 3. plate 1. 7. See fig. 4 plate 3 

The regularity with which theſe dass are ſown, makes it 


much eaſier to cut them with the twibil and hink, than if the; 
were ſown at random. 


Upon the whole, we cannot enough 


recommend this method of cultivating either horle- beans, or 
broad beans. O. 
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a favourable opinion of the principles of the new huſbandry, 


> B. If the ſingle rows were planted. at three feet a. 
ſtance, and the intervals horſe-hoed with the ſmall horſe. 
hoe plough made by Mr Crichton, by ploughing a ſingle 
furrow from each row, then, after lying for ſome time, 
ploughing it back again, and repeating the operation, this 

would give the land a much ſuperior preparation for the 


MUSEUM RUSTICU M. Aug. 1764. No 7. iſ = 


Deferi iption of a Drill for ſewing Beans, Kc. and of bu 


3 A* MONG many 1 very aſeful leading 3 in 


a might the drill-plough, by being made leſs complicated, 
be brought into general ule !?” LIhave long wiſhed to ſee 
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What 1 have ſaid, | reſpeſting the cultvrs of horſe- bets 
in Thanet, may poſlibly induce your readers to entertain 


to which it very nearly approaches: in fact, there ſeems to 
be no difference, except that the ſeed is not ſown out of 


a drill box, which would be, perhaps, a more regular way 
of doing it, as well as leſs expenſive, than to have women 
drop the beans | in the furrows. I am, 


GENTLEMEN, | 
Margate, Nov. 1 5. 1763. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
EN RvusT1cvs, 


enſuing crop, and a better ſupply of nouriſhment to the 
growing crop, than the ſhim, which only: ſcratches the 
turface. Co a LOT, "_ 0 


a triangular Harrow, both NOW m 1 i in the Vale 
US Ae 


xx EMEN, + 


your work, I find the following: “ In what manner 


an anſwer to it, and am the more ſurpriſed that none has 
been 


E i 


s in 
mer 
ted, 
(ee 
has 
been 


as 
been giren, as there are two ſorts of drills now in uſe i in 


the vale of Ayleſbury, in that part which lies between 
Ayleſbury and Tame, both which are very ſimple in their 


conſtruction, and may very eaſily be made to ſow wheat, 
as well as beans, for which only they are now uſed. 


One ſort of theſe drills is made upon Tull's principles, 
though not exactly according to his plan. It conſiſts of a 
ſingle drill- box: the cylinder is about four inches diameter, N 
and has nine or ten holes to turn out the beans. The 


wheel is twenty inches diameter; it is fixed to the plough- | 


beam by hinges ; and the beans drop a little before the 


coulter, ſo that they are immediately covered he the earth 


from the broad board. 

The inconyenience of this drill i is, the time loſt i in turn- 
ing it over the plough-beam at the end of the Jand, and 
that the team muſt ſtand ſtill while the drill-box is filling 


with beans. Theſe impediments, upon a moderate _ 
tation, hinder about a quarter of a day's work. 


Therefore, I prefer the other fort of drill, which is 


made like a wheel. barrow; a draught and deſeription of 
which I have here ſent you. 


A man drives it up the furrow juſt before the plough 
but as I think I have a little improved upon the common 
method of cultivating drilled beans, and as it perfectly an- 
lwers my expectation, I have here ſent you my method! wt: 
as few words as poſſible. 

Firſt, I plough two furrows on each outſide of the land, 
but ſow no beans in them *: I afterwards drill the three 


next furrows : then I plough two furrows without dr illing 


any beans in them, and ſo on, ſowing three, and leaving 5 
two, for intervals, till the land is finiſhed. 


When the beans are about two or three inches high, 1 
plovgh two furrows up each interval, turning the furrows 
from the beans, ſo as to make a ridge in the middle of 


SEN PT each 


TWO rows a ſoot diſtant, or four feet eight inches dase 
will be kept clean at half the expence of the above, prepar 


che ground better, and yield as good a crap - 


E 
each interval. I have a little plough on purpoſe 65 this 


. uſe, about half the ſize of a common Ps which! is 
drawn by one horſe. 


This work ſhould be done after a rain. This year, on 


the fifteenth of May, we had rain. I therefore went to 

plough in the intervals on the eighteenth, and continued 
at plough till all were finiſhed. On the eighth of June we 
had rain again. On the ninth of June I went to harrow _ 
the intervals, with the triangular harrow, as per plan: A. 

bout a week after that we had more rain. I then went to 


harrow again, going up the interval I went down before; 


and down that which I went up: this is what we call croſs. 
tining. Thus my land is laid quite ſmooth ; it is kept 
clear from weeds; and the beans have a fine looſe mould 
to ſtrike their fibres into; and it is by far the cheapeſt 
way of weeding beans. 


If this meets with your approbation, and obtains 2 


place in your valuable collection, I ſhall think myſelf very 
happy in having been, in ſome degree, ſerviceable to my 
country; and perhaps you may hear again from, 


Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
| | I. Ls 


The Proportions of the Drill are as follow, 


Diameter of the iron wheel, twenty inches. 5 
Length of the box, from A to B, twenty inches. 
Breadth of the box, from B to C, ten inches. 
Depth of the box, from C ro D, five inches and a half, 
Diameter of the cylinder of wood upon the iron axis of 


the wheel, four inches. This cylinder, you may 15 turns 


out the beans regularly. _ 
Length of the cylinder, two inches and a half. On this 


cylinder are twenty-one holes, a quarter of an inch deep, 


and half an inch diameter. 
E, is a tongue which drops upon the 8 and plays 


up eaſily: the tongue is half an inch thick, ſeven inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters wide. When a 


larger 


. 
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larger bean wan ordinary comes, it will throw the tongue 
up, which naturally recovers its place again and ſo the 
work goes on well and even. The tongue is repreſented 
with its notch at E: the noteh does not go quite through 
it: it falls exactly upon the holes of the cylinder. 


A lid takes off to put the beans into the box, and but- 
tons down at . 


The Ha FroW; 


From A to B, "ko inches; 

The tines nine inches apart. | 

The three tines in the croſs- bar ate only three inches 
and a half apart. 

E, a cock, which plays upon a pin, in which are three 
holes to hang the whipple-tree in. If you put it into the 
upper hole, the tines bear very hard upon the ground : 1 
9 ule We middle hole: 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Sept. 1564, No. ze 


On the Culture of Horſe-Beans in a light Liam, and 


the Benefit of — 8 Grape in general, 


GENTLEMEN, 


ANY farmers | imagine that it is in vain to attempt 
getting a good crop of horſe-beans in a gravelly 
loan, taking it into their heads that nothing but a ſtiff 
loam, or a clay, will yicld any quantinies; worth attention, 
of this uſeful vegetable. 

Let me, with your permiſſion, endeavour to tmdeceive 
tem; for be afſiired that horſe-beans, with proper cul- 
ture, will grow very well, and yield a pay-rent crop, tho? 
they are ſown in a ſandy or gravelly loam. 

L fhould not aſſert this, was I not by experience war- 
5 a ranted | 


5 


n 8 By 
—_ ED Sn ©. 
os 3 . 6 


| thels of ſoot, and cauſc the partitions to be hand-hoed: as 


C1853; 


ranted to do it, for I have often raiſed them on fuch 1 
to my perfect content. 


When I practiſe this huſbandry, it is frequently after 1 
crop of wheat that I ſow horſe-beans. 


The firſt thing I do immediately after harveſt is, to 


clear the field of the ſtubble as much as poſſible ; becauſe if 
I did not, it would, when buried by the plough, contri- 
bute to make the land, already light, more hollow, and 


would allo, as I have often found, make the bean-plants 
Toot-fallen : what I mean by root- fallen | is, that when the 


plants become tall and weighty, the roots are apt to give 


way, and the plant come to the ground; in which caſe I 


have generally found a tuft of ſtubble near the root, about 
which the fibres of the roots would twiſt themſelves, in- 
ſtead of penetrating into the foil in ſearch of ſubſiſtence 


and nouriſhment. 


For theſe reaſons, I ſay, 1 a get rid of the ſtubble 


y before I turn up the eddith. 


In the firſt plovghing, I make the loathe: go as 


deep as he can, that he may lay the exhauſted and tired 
ſoil, on the ſurface, at the bottom of the furr ow. After 


this, I harrow it down mooth, and leave it for about a 
month, c 

When the month is expired, if the weather ſuits, I fow 
the whole ſurface of the land with lime ſlaked, after the 


rate of twenty buſhels on an acre. 


J then plough the ficld in broad lands, or wide ſtitches, 


| harrow it again down ſmooth, and leave it for the winter. 


The firſt week in February I plough the land once more 


flat, harrow it ſmooth down, and have it plagted by hand 
with eight pecks of horſe-beans; immediately after which, 


a e lized roller is paſſed over the ficid. 
The beans are planted with dibbles, in double rows, 


with intervals three feet wide, and the partitions between 
the rows are only one foot wide. 


When the beans are about two inches above the gr ound, 
i ſow over them, by way of top dreſſing, about ten bu- 


for 


E2 ); ooo WY” oy 


E 


for the intervals, I mean the ſpaces of three feet wide be- 
tween the double rows, I clean them with a ſmall plough 


1 have for the purpoſe, drawn by one horſe : with this I 


go one bout in each interval, throwing up two ſmall fur. 
rows againſt the beans, and leaving a trench in the middle. 
In about three weeks afterwards I throw back theſe fur- 


rows, and plough as near as I can to the beans, ſo as not 


to injure their roots ; but cutting off a ſew of their fibres 
gives me no concern: there will now be a trench on each 
ſide the interval next the beans. 

| My next bulineſs is to harrow the intervals with a ſmall 


light harrow, in order to make it as fine as poſlible ; which 


fine pulverized earth I now throw back to the roots of the 
beans, to which it will lie very cloſe, and affords them 
abundance of nouriſhment. | 

1 give only one ploughing more to the interval, and 


that too without an earth. board, as it is only meant to 
diſturb the weeds, and give nouriſhment to the crop; and ; 
if any more weeds appear, I endeavour as much as poſli- | 


ble to deſtroy them with the harrow ; but if this will not 


do, I am always ready to be at the 3 of W the 
whole field hand-hoed. 


It ſcarcely need be mentioned, that aurivg al theſe ope- 
rations with my ſmall plough in the intervals, I take care 


with the hand- hoe to keep down the weeds in the partitions 
between the rows. 


With this culture I have ſeldom failed of good crops ; . 


and if the ſummers happen to be wet, my crops have of- 


ten been ſurpriſingly large, and I have got a great. deal 
of money, as, after a wet ſummer, beans ö ſell well; 
and indeed it is natural they ſhould, as moſt of the crops 
on damp ſtiff lands are ruined, aud they are ſeldom ſown 


on any other. 


do not thihk I loſe any blog by allowing three feet. 


intervals, as the bean-ſtalks are ſtronger, and bloſſom 
lower, by this practice; and in the rows they are as 


thick as they can ſtand, which I think beſt in a light ſoil, 
When my beans are hooked, I pull up the ſtalks ; and 
N : 22h Merit 7 Fs 
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my next erop is, for the moſt part, barley, of which ! 
generally, in this way, get at leaſt four quarters an acre, 
I ſow it on three ploughings, for nothing loves a fine 


_ filth better than barley : and indeed it receives great benefit 
from the frequent culture that was beſtowed, the year be. 


fore, on the beans during their growth. 
My fourth crop is often peas, on which 1 beſtow a little 


very rotten dung ; ; and after the peas, without any fallow, 
I get the land in order for wheat, which I ſow with no 
other manure than coal. -aſhes, e -aſhes, or ſoot, which: 
ever | can belt get. | 


It may be alked, perhaps, why I do not dung 1 my when 


To this I anſwer, that my opinion is, that dung breeds 
weeds by the multitude of ſeeds of noxious plants which 
it brings on the land. For this reaſon TI rather chuſe to 


lay on a moderate quantity of dung before I ſow my peas, 
as the frequent hoeings which the peas require contribute 


much to deſtroy the weeds, which would otherwiſe fatally 
; infeſt my wheat crop. 


This may, perhaps, be new ; doRtri ine to many of your 
readers; yet] have a very good right to 1 of i it, * 


it has fo well ſucceeded with me. 


I am, gentlemen, in general, very fond of hoeing crops; 
and I am certain, that were they more introduced into 
common practice, there would be no occaſion ever to let 
land lie fallow ; for the chief uſe of fallow is, to clear 


land of weeds: and this may be much better done by en. 
couraging the culture of hoeing crops. 


The turnep-huſbandry is a very great improvement; a 


it! is not ſo well known, or ſo univerſally practiſed, as it 
5 ought to be; and, what is leareely to be imagined, there 
are in England farmers, to my knowledge, who ſow tur- 


neps, and will not be at the expence of hoeing them. How 


ablurd this practice is, need not be pointed out : for my 
part, I am aſtoniſhed when I hear of their having a ſingle 
turnep in return for their ſeed. 


It is in vain to attempt per ſuading ſome farmers | to alter 
their old eue me, though you ſhould make it ever ſo evi. 
dent, 
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dent, by reaſoning, that it is for their intereſt ſo to do: 


they fill their heads with imaginary loſſes, and nothing but 
ocular demonſtration will convince them of the utility of 


any practice that may appear ſtrange to them. 


It is a great pity gentlemen of fortune do not reſide, as 


their anceſtors uſed to do, on their eſtates, inſtead of flock- 


ing to the metropolis to ſpend their fortunes in idle and 
extravagant luxuries and vanities. I am now forty years 
of age, have always lived in affluence, yet never was a 


month together in London in my life. I wiſh all your 


_ gentlemen- readers could ſay as much. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Wiith great reſpect, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Auguſt zt; — 1 Jonx Moss, 


1764. A yeomn. of Kent. 


HORSE - BEANS. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Oct. 1764 No. 2. 


11 baue, of the . 3 


5 GuntLEEN, 


S one principal intention of your work. | is to promote 
improvements in agriculture, you very properly in- 


vited a correſpondence with your practical readers, in con- 
ſequence of which, ſeveral farmers have been encouraged 


to appear in it. 1 have been attentive to their letters, 
which contain many uſeful things ; but in regard to the 


main deſign, am apprehenſive they may not have ſo gene- 
kal an ettect as could be wiſhed. 


They inform us of their practice in raiſing great crops ; i 
but theſe are not always the moſt profitable. A great crop, 


which cannot, by the ſame aſſiſtance to the land, be re- 
peated, or one equal to it, of ſome other ſort, obtained, 


may 
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may be looked upon as 2 forced crop; and one ſuch may : 
weaken the land ſome years: for this reaſon, an account. 


of one or two great crops is not wholly to be relied on in 
practice. To form a right judgment of the advantage of 


ſuch crops, it is neceſſary to know what were the follow- i 
ing ones, till the firſt come round again in that courſe of 


hufſbandry; and likewiſe the expence of all theſe crops: 


but as theſe are not given, and indeed ſeldom to be expect. 
ed, it may not be adviſeable for a farmer, in another part 


of the country, to alter his own ſcheme of huſbandry, and 


adopt a new one, unleſs he has reaſons given him to be- 


lieve, that, upon che whole, it would be more profitable 
to him. | 


The farmers in moſt counties ; praiſe different methods; 


and they uſually attribute their ſucceſs to ſach cauſes as 
occur in their practice 3 ſome, to frevent pluughings ; 


ſome, to much manure; others, to hoeing : and, in general, 


to change of crops. But as they uſually combine thele to- 


| gether, it is not eaſy for them to diſcover which are the 


molt eſfectual, and leaſt expenſive ; though the knowledge 


of this would be greatly for their benefit, could it be de- 


termined with ſome degree of certainty. 

The experiments made by farmers, for their own pri- 
vate ule, are, for the moſt part, inaccurate; material cir- 
cumſtances are not obſerved, or forgotten; and, in one 
reſpect, they are very defective. To determine which is 


the belt and moſt profitable way of agriculture, the ſeveral 


methods ought to be tried together in one field, or in land 
of the ſame fort, and in the fame circumſtances. This is 
ſeldom or never tried by the farmers ; and therefore, tho 


their methods may be good, they cannot be certain that 


3 they are the beſt and cheapeſt. 
Now, in order to determine this great point, and that 


the farmers themſelves may ſec and be judges of it, by 
their own practice, I am of opinion, that if your plan Was - 


extended, the farmers might be prevailed with to make 
ſuch experiments as you, or your correſpondents, ſhould 
point out to them, and give you an account of their ſuc- 
ceſs: 


ceſs: for it is ; obſervable, that feveral of your correſpond: 
ents are not ſervilely attached to old cuſtoms, but deviate 


from the common Fee of "me country, by way: of ex- 


periment. 
Theſe are the perſons I would commend to your par- 
Hear notice. They might be induced to become ex- 


| perimenters, to the general benefit of themſelves and others 
in their neighbourhood. Such trials may be made upon 


their favourite crops, in ſmall pieces of land, without any 
loſs to them, and with the common inſtruments; and when 


they are ſatisfied, from experience, which of the different | 
ways is, upon the whole, moſt for their advantage, more 
| convenient inſtruments may be recommended to them. 


Theſe experiments may be varied, and ſuited to different 
circumſtances of the land, and plants to be cultivated. 


Several other perſons would probably try them, beſides _ 
thoſe to whom they are particularly recommended: the 
neighbouring farmers would be attentive to the progreſs of 
them, and make trials themſelves, where they ſaw the o- 
| ther farmers ſucceed, by whoſe example they would be 


more influenced than they commonly are by the experi- 
ments made by gentlemen. From ſmall beginnings great 


effects may, in time, be produced, if any good plan is 
ſteadily purſued: and as you may have experiments carry- 


ing on under your direction in every county, your Muſeum 


would become a repoſitory of the moſt uſeful and accu- 
rate, and, in that reſpect, be of great ſervice to the public. 


What I have ſaid above, relates principally to corn: 
but the plan may be extended to cultivated graſſes, and 
many other plants; alſo for introducing more convenient 


| Inſtruments, and many other purpoſes in huſbandry. 


If the ſociety for the encouragement of arts would give 


_ honorary premiums to thoſe experimenters who molt ex- 
celled, and pecuniary ones to their ſervants who executed 


them, theſe would greatly excite an emulation ; and in 


ſome caſes the premiums might be e to the 
quantity of the crops produced. 


It wy . be 9 5 War all this would be 
attended 


piece: for the earth is at no time to be hoed away froni 
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Attended with much trouble, and take up a great deal ot | 


| your room; but this will be chiefly at firſt, for after ſome 
leading experiments are publiſhed, theſe may be referred 
to, and adapted to other — without very material al- 
terations. | 


In order to POET A my meaning more fully, I mall pro- 


poſe an experiment to be tried upon horſe beans, by Mr 
Moſs, your Kentiſh correſpondent of laſt month; the ra- 
ther, as he declares himſelf to be very fond of hoeing- 


crops, and practiſes that method upon beans with ſuch care f 


and ſucceſs. His method appears to be very good, but 
_ expenſive. Some of the following may be done cheaper, 
and produce as good a crop of beans, or better prepare 

the land for the ſucceeding crop: and they are now pro- 
poſed to be tried, decauſe his! is the ſeaſon of his * 
ring the land. 1 


In a field intended for beans, 1 an acre be . out, 


not near a hedge (two acres would be better) This piece 
do be deep ploughed into two- bout ridges ; half of it into 
three feet ridges, and the other half into ridges three feet 
and a half broad. At proper diſtances of time plough 
them agam twice more; let this be done deep, and ſtill in 


the ſame ſized ridges. One third of each of theſe ridges 


do be dreſſed with lime only; another third with lime and 

ſoot, when the reſt of the field is dreſſed, and in the ſame 
proportion; and the remaining chird of theſe ridges to 
have no dreſling at all, 


Upon the middle of each ridge plant 2 . 3 . : 


beans, at the ſame time, and as thick, as the reſt of the 
field; and when they are up about three inches high, the 
intervals are to be deep hoed with a common ſwing. plough, 
which ſhould at the firſt (and every hoeing from the rows) 
90 as near to them as can be done, without damaging the 
beans. If any clods happen to fall upon hem, they are to 
be taken off. 


The firſt hoeing is is to ) be from the rows ; one act 
to be hoed and the next miſſed, and ſo throughout the 


the 
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N 
the rows on both ſides at once. At the ſreond hoeing 
turn back the earth to the rows, and then hoe thoſe inter- 


vals (that were miſſed at firſt) from the rows. Thus the 
Intervals are every time to be hoed alternately ; and at the 
laſt hoeing, the rows are to remain earthed up on both ſides; 


The times proper to repeat theſe hoeings will depend 


LE upon the condition of the land, and the growth of the 
weeds, which ſhould never be ſulſered to grow high. In 


general, and after the ſecond hoeing, about a month muy 
be ſufficient. 


Every hoeing | is to be performed at one bout ; but if 


this does not go deep enough, it may be proper to make 
dis light plough follow the other immediately, by way of 
a trench. ploughing, eſpecially in ploughing from the rows; 


for the ſucceſs much depends upon the intervals beihg 


well and deep hoed; and this may be done at one bout by 15 
a good ploughman. 


As there will remain, at each hoeing from the rows, 3 


ſlip of earth next to them, of about two or three inches 
broad; theſe are to be hoed with a narrow, thin hand-hoe, 


and the weeds drawn into the furrow, that they may be 


| buried at the next hoe-ploughing, which ſhould imme- 
diately follow. This hand hoeing of theſe flips to be 80 
: peated when the weeds appear. 


Five ſuch hotſe-hoeings are afraid at four. bouts, 


which is equal to two common ploughings; and this may 
be enough for the rows that were dreſſed with lime and 
| ſoot: the others, that have no dreſſing, may have ſeven 
horſe-hoeings, in order to ſee the different effects of each 
method. Theſe ſeven hoeings are ſix bouts, or three 


common ploughings ; ; but in ſuch land they may be done 


with two horſes, which will diminiſh the expence. 


Mr Mols, or whoever elſe may make the experiment, 


is deſired to lee every part of the work done himſelf; and 
that he will keep an exact agcount of the time when 
every thing is done, the quantity of manure made uſe of, 
and the crops upon each piece; diſtinguiſhing thoſe that 
had, and had not, manure; and ſuch as were more or leſs 


3} | | hoed, 


n 


* 


and am, 


K 


hoed, & c. and to keep the ſame account of every thing | 
performed in the reſt of the field, and the crop it produces: 


and when the beans are threſhed out, he is requeſted to 
ſend you the particulars from his journal. 

If he is inclined to vary the experiment farther, he may 
aliot another piece for that purpoſe in the ſame field, to 


be ploughed into five feet ridges, and two rows of beans 
planted upon each ridge, at a foot diſtance. Here the in- 
tervals are all to be hoed every time, and the partitions 
| hand-hoed. In this way as large, or perhaps a larger, 
crop may be got than in ſome of the others; but the ex- 
| pence will be greater, and the land not ſo much improved. 


1 ſhall be glad if theſe hints Ares in any reſpect, uſeful; | 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


.-*. Middleſex, -.-- a ns F. 8. 
; October 10. 1764. | | - 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM Nov. 1763, No. 4 


4 letter fo the 1 from am a Gentleman in Hertford- 


ſhire, relative to the Culture of the es, Pea. 


Genrir MEN, 


We are very fond, in the county I live in, of fowing 


grey peas, not only by way of changing our crops, 


but becauſe we imagine the culture they require is of great 

ſervice to the land, by keeping down the weeds, and bri ing. 

ing the ſoil to a fine tilth for future crops. | 
In our light lands we moſt of us prefer ſowing peas to 
beans, as the latter naturally require a ſtiffer ſoil, and do not 


give u us ſuch large returns ; neither! is the baulm 10 good, as it 
Will 


ving 
OPS, 
Treat 
[10g- 


as to 
o not 
, a5 1 

will 


9 1 
will not ſerve for ſtover for our cattle in the winter, when we 
are moſt in want of it ; but the pea-ſtraw is excellent for this 


purpoſe, being very nouriſhing and ſweet ; and the cattle are 
very fond of it, as it agrees very well wh them when given 


with diſcretion : it is much beſt when mixed with ſtraw. _ 
All our cattle cat it almoſt with greedineſs, horſes, cows, 
and ſheep ; but horſes that are often put into quick motion 


ſhould not; be fed with it: it agrees beſt with draught-horſes. 


The grey pea, which we in general ſow in our fields, makes 
excellent food for our hogs, which fatten on them ſooner 
an better than on any other food. 


We alſo give them inſtead of oats to our > horſes ; but in 


: this matter we are very cautious, as it is neceſſary they ſnould 
thoroughly dry before the horſes taſte them ; and, indeed, it 
is by much the ſafeſt way to have them feſt dried in a malt- 


kill, when they become excellent provender, and will main- 


tain the horſes under the hardeſt labour: another very par- 


ticular reaſon for our farmers giving their horſes ſo many 


peas is, that they go much farther, and are cheaper food 


than oats in general are: on this account molt of our oats 
are ſent to market. 


peas in the broad caſt, and plow them in, or elſe we ſprain 
them in under furrow. This method ſecures them a iuffi- 

cient covering, which they would not otherwiſe have if 
they were only harrowed in; but the crop would be ſub- 


ject to be ruined by the leaſt dry wenther, which often - 


happens after pea- ſeed time“ 


In theſe light lands we love to ſow early, that the young 
plant may have all poſſible benefit from the ſpring rains, 


which bring them forward, and make them pod I by : 


being at the bearing time better rootecc. 
Ve fow our peas in this manner on n light lands with a 


ſingle . 


Kc better tilth land i is in hs peas are ſown, the better 
will be the crop; they thrive better, tor this reaſon, on land that 
has borne firſt a crop of wheat, then another of barley : all the 


vowings both forts of corn bad are of benefit ro the peas, R. 
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| ſingle plowing “, allowing often five buſhels of ſeed for an 
acre, when it is ſown in the broad-coaſt way, but three 
buſhels, or at moſt three and a half, are enough, if the ſeed 
is {ſprained 1 in by a man's hand after the plow : and this, in- 
deed, is the beſt way of doing it, as it not only ſaves ſeed, 
which is often a matter worth attention, but the crop comes 
up in regular rows, and is eaſier weeded or hoed. | 

We generally ſow this ſeed in February, for the reaſons 
above mentioned, contriving to have done before March: 
the heavy ſtiff lands we always ſow laſt, 
Peas are, in general, very tender; but ſome of the hardy 
kinds will be, to all appearance, dead two or three times 
in a ſpring, and yet recover and bear a good crop. 5 
Some ſow their grey peas in January; but this is not ſo 
| ſafe a method, as we have often hard froſts in that month; 
whereas, after the firſt week in F ebruary, the froſts are ſel. 
dom of long duration. 
About a week after my peas are ſown, I give my land 2 
| rolling, my light land I mean, to ſettle the earth about the 
ſprouting pea; and, for this purpoſe, I generally make uſe 
of a tolerably heavy roller, for a light one does little ſervice. 
Light ſoils are porous and hollow; therefore they require 
preſſing, to lay their parts cloſer together, and keep out the 
chilling froſts, winds, and cold rains, which would other- 
wiſe, and frequentiy do, deſtroy the infant plan before it 
appears above ground f. 
Some farmers are great flovens in | their pex-fletds; g but 1 
always allow my peas one or two hoeings, according as the 
ſummer is wet or dry, and ſometimes a weeding beſides ; 
and this method I find is of infinite advantage to practiſe, as 


tac ſucceeding crop, be it what it 1 1 mk n remarkably 
gs 5 clear 


» For Deas! to be FI . a at plowing, the land "x 
| before to be in good tilth, and well broke, or ne crop wil 
indifferent. R. 

+ This practice of paſſing hs roller over Ugbt, a and 
Hollow land, is to be commended. E. 


8; 


cal. 


: 
b. 


and 
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clear of weeds *, none of thoſe pernicious vegetables has 


ving been ſuffered to perfect their ſeeds, whilſt the pea- 


crop was on the ground. 

By theſe methods of practice I get very good crops of 
peas from my light chalky loams; but I do not, in every 
reſpect, manage in the ſame manner on ſome ſtiff clayey 


land I have 4. 


On this ſoil I ſow my peas ſornewhat later; perhaps a 
fortnight ; ; and I allow the land two plowings before I ſow 


muy peas, that it may be looſened, and made as hollow as 
poſſible, being by nature too compact and cloſe. I here 


ſow peas in the broad-caſt way, and harrow them in ; but L 
do not roll them, as it would be apt to knead the land, and 


form a cruſt on its ſurface, which would prevent the tender 
| ſhoot of the pea from being able to make its way to the air. 


I alſo allow leſs ſeed, at moſt three buſhels, often not 


much above two, for an acre ; and this heavy land does not 
require ſo much weeding or hoeing, as the weeds are not 


here of ſuch ready and quick growth. 

I have, as well as many farmers who live near me, yet 
another method of ſawing theſe peas, and that 1 is on land 
that is of a middle nature betwixt light and heavy. My 
uſual practice then is to ſow half my quantity of ſeed broad- 


_ eaſt, and plow it in; after which I ſow the other half on 
the ſame land, and harrow it in with a long-tined hatrow, | 
| in the ſame manner I do on my {tiff lands. 55 


Again, on ſome ſtiff ſpewy land I have, I ſow my peas i in 


ridges, to keep them from too much moiſture ; but when 1 
ſow them this way, I am under a neceflity ot hooking in- 
ſtead of mowing my crop, Which is an inconvenient and 

| low method ; therefore, for the molt part, I think, to be 

= cc EC OD Fe 


f T heſe 


» if peas a are 8 thick, they naturally keep down the weeds ; 5 


5 bot if papa n in rows with any kind of intervals, bee is ne- 
ceſſary 


J e Deas « on if 3 ſhould, if poſſible, be aided: 
beans W much belt for ſuch loils. N. 
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Theſe then in general are the methods we purſue in this 
county in the culture of the grey pea; a corn which we are 


very fond of, and not without 1eaſon, as an intermediate 
Crop. 


We often, deed, ſuffer by this our fondneſs ; for if a 
dry ſummer comes on, the crops of peas in a whole diſtrict 
are ſometimes deſtroyed in a trice by flugs, which are: very 
greedy of this food, on accouut of the particular ſweet⸗ 


neſs of its ſap. 


We have no certain milthp of uur dig againſt this 
dreadful evil, any more than againſt the ravages uf game and 


| field-fowls, ſuch as pigeons, &c which deſtroy great quan- 


tities of the ſeed immediately after ſowing : all we can do, 


is to allow ſuch a quantity of feed, as that, after all theſe 
_ loſſes, there will (till be enough left to ſupply a full crop; 
and this, indeed, is the principal reaſon of allowing, for 


our light chalky lands, fo large a quantity of feed as five 


buſhels, which would be at leatt as much again as would 
be neceſſary, was it not for the rAVAges. above men- 
. tioned. - 


This may not, perhaps, be the laſt letter you may receive 
from, Se 5 GENTLEMEN, 
5 our moſt humble ſervant, 


Hemptas Sept. 15. . 1703. A GENTLEMAN 3 


1 ETCHES at VETCH E 8. 


MUSEUM RUSTIC UM, May 1764. No. 59. 


A Letter from Mr Smith to the Editore, on the Ad. 


vantages to be derived from the Culture of Vetches, 


\ GENTLEMER, | 
8 7 would certainly be of great national advantage, could 
our ſtock of cattle and ſheep be increaſed without di- 
minihing the quantity of our lands that are in tillage. 
a 1 his 
* 


Ro 
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This can no otherways be done, but by encouraging 
the growth of artificial paſtures, which the farmers have of 
late years fallen into. 
The turnep-huſbandry is not of very old ſtanding in 


this iſland, yet has it made a very rapid progreſs. The 
immenſe utility of it, when properly practiſed, cannot but 
be evident, even to an ignorant common farmer, on the 


lighteſt inſpection. This evident utility of it has occaſion- 


ed its being almoſt univerſally practiſed in the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, whence it has ſpread to other 
parts of England, and is of late even adopted in Ireland, 
where, I am informed, the Sener are very intent on im- 


proving their eſtates. 
The coleſeed plant has alſo its atility, and in many 


places is as univertally ſown as the turnep. I have, mylelf, 
very often raiſed this crop, as well for feeding ſheep, &c. 
as for the ſake of its ſeed, and have had no little ſucceſs in 


this huſbandry, being very fond of it, as coleſeed is an ex- 


cellent crop to overpower, choke, and deſtroy weeds, 


Many farmers, who hold land of a fenny or moory na- 
ture, will, I hope, be encouraged to attempt this huſband- 
ry to their great emolument ; a huſbandry to which they 
were before utter ſtrangers ; for though they might know 


the upland practices, this could be but of little uſe to them. 


J wiſh the burnet-graſs, ſo ſtrongly recommended in ſe- 


veral parts of your work, may anſwer every purpoſe that is 


expected from it: it ſeems to promiſe very fair from the 


asccounts given of it by Mr Rocque ; and if it has not too 


much prejudice to encounter withal, it may probably ſue- 
eeed, and the culture of it become as univerſally adopted, 


as is that of the turnep, or coleſeed Plant, already men- 
tioned, 


So much in concert; but the particular reaſon of my 


now writing to you, was to recommend to the induſtrious 


farmer the cultivation of vetches as food for cattle. 

I have often ſown this crop with great {uccels, to prepare 
mv land for wheat, and have always found that by grow- 
ing to a large cover they deſtroy. and choke up a great 

number 


EJ 


Het of weeds, which would diherwiſe do me immenſe - 


damage: indeed, 1 think them, for this purpoſe, next in 


rank to a hoeing crop. 
When I fow vetches before wheat; I always, in "ths 


| ſpending my crop, have regard to the condition of my 
land e. If my land is not in good heart, but wants mend. 


inp, I not unfrequently fold my ſheep on it, and feed off 
my crop in the field ; but if it is inclined to be rank, or 


the wheat which is ſowed on it, is apt to run much to 


| firaw, I often cut my vetches green, and feed my horſes 


in the ſtable with them. 1 find no food agree better with 
them ; they thrive well, grow fat, and are 2 * in al 


health and ſpirits when thus fed. 
1 ſometimes alſo mow my vetches when they are in 


% bloom, and make them into hay, in the ſame manner 1 
manage my clover and meadow grals; all which J leave in 
graſs cocks in the field, whilſt it is haying, very ſeldom 


ſpreading it, for fear of rain; and after two or three turns 
it is generally fit to carry. 


The great art in making hay of vetches, is to contrive 
in ſuch ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, 
which, if left too long, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt 


todo; and the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of 


the peculiarly nouriſhing quality of the > hay reſides i in the 


leaf. 


they all thrive on this food amazingly: this I have often 
experienced, and moreover obſerved, that they make no 
waſte even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an appetite, 
In this manner I manage for my hay, when I am in- 
lined to have it very fine and fit for my cows and ſheep ; 
and i in this manner it is no very difficult matter to get it in 


good 


* Laſt year 1 cut my winter- Bs OS and. ſed my horte 
with them green, and had them off before the middle of June ; 


aftet which the land was prepared and dr illed with turnep, 


Which were a good crop. C. 


J ſay peculiarly nouriſhing, becauſe and every kind of 
cattle, as horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, is fond of it, and 
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good order, ſweet and wholeſome : but when 1 intend it 


only for my horſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ſomes 
thing longer; that is, till the kid, or pod, is formed, and 
the ſeed about half grown within it. . 


When the hay is made in this laſt way, the buſineſs is 


much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervations muſt be 


made to ſee when the-crop is in proper order to cut ; bes 


cauſe, if it is left too long, the ſtalks grow hard and flicky, 
and the leaves are apt to drop off. 


This hay is more nouriſhing, when eut in this laft me- 
mod, than I can well deſcribe : it anlwers both for hay and 
corn; and with this food my horſes will be in good tieſh, 


health, and ſpirit, and be able to do a great deal of work: 


I have often proved this to be ttue, can therefore the bet- 
ter venture to aſſert it. 
I have ſtill another method of nakiag theſe vetebes into 


: bay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown to its 


full ſize in the pod, though not ripe : I then mow therh, and, 


when dry threſh them on a eloth in the field; by which means 5 


I procure a conſiderable quantity of pigeons meat, which 
fetches me a tolerable good price ; and this pigeons meat 


ſells better at market, than if the vetches had flood till the 
' ſeed was thoroughly ripe ; for by cutting the crop when 


the ſeeds are barely full grown before they begin to harden; 


they ſhrink in the drying, and thereby become of a ſmaller 
| ſize than they are by nature, and contequently n more proper 
food for pigeons than if they were larger. 


1 owh, the hay in this laſt method is not quite 0 gocd, 


as many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care that 


can be taken, drop off, and the ſtalks will be a little ſticky : 
yet, after all, it ſerves very well for my ordinary cattle, _ 
and even for my plow and cart hor ſes, v with the alliance 


of a few oats. © 


Vetches are a very good plant io ſow thick ch land, id 


when they have formed a perfect cover, to plow them in, 


in order to the land's being ſown afterwards with wheat 
on one plowing. In this intention. they antwer to the full 
hs well as buck-wheat, or clove ay 


E & When 


| 
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When a farmer intends to bew in his vetches, I would 


by all means adviſe him to do it ſome weeks before he 
' ſows his wheat, that they may have time to ferment and 
rot, or the conſequences may be fatal to his crop : I once, 
myſelf, loſt the chief part of a fine field of wheat by this 
overſight. 
1 ſhould be glad to ſee ſome of your very ingenious 


correſpondents enlarge more than they have yet done on 


the ſubje& of manures, the nature of the ſeveral kinds 
being, very little underſtood by common farmers ; yet is 
there nothing more dangerous than a miſapplication of 
them; and to this mifapplication of manures may we, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribe the preſent ſlovenly method 
of huſbandry practiſed in moſt counties, the failure of 
crops, and the abundant increaſe of noxious weeds. 


on am GexT1. EMEN, 


Eſſex, „„ Your humble ſervant, 


May 1. 1764 = CERES 


THE T CHES or VE TCHES. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, oa. 1764. No. 44 


2 T, hetches particularly hs to the . of 


Farmers, as affording excellent Green Padder for 
Catile, and being, when ploughed in, a g Ma- | 


nure for @ Jared ow 77 Wheat. 


| GontLauen, 


-T HET CHES are a grain 8 e * the 
1 farmer; yet are they, when properly cultivated, and 
applied to proper uſes, highly valuable and very bencficial. 
They are a very nerdy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of 
a ſevere winter better than moſt other crops; beſides which, 
they have the additional advantage of growing in almoſt 
, pda bon | | any 
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any Coll ; but then the farmer is to expect a produce | in 
proportion to the goodneſs of his land. 
1 would by all means adviſe, where it is intended for 


early feed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter- 


thetch be cultivated in preference to every other ſort, be- 

cauſe it is not only hardier, but alſo, being ſown about 
Michaelmas, it is forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will 
be earlier ready to mow for ſeed, which is no inconſider- 
able advantage; for the thetch being a ſucculent plant, and 
forming a very thick cover on the land where it is a 


full crop, it will be in danger of rotting inſtead of drying, 


if it ſhould be cut late, or the harveſt-weather ſhould be 


very rainy ; but if the winter-thetch is ſown early, it will, 


in general, be fit to mow in July, or the very beginning 
of Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. 5 

Few farmers allow more than one ploughing for thetches: 
I always allow two, notwithſtanding what the neighbouring 


farmers tell me of turning the freſh ſoil again down to the 
bottom of the furrow : 1 find my advantage it in this Prac- 


8 and ſhall therefore continue it. | 
I have generally experienced the firſt week in -Oftober,. 


if the weather is fine, to be the very belt time for ſowing 
| thetches; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed to 
every acre, which I find full ſufficient. 


I ſow them broad-caſt on the rough land, as the plough 


leaves it after the ſecond ploughing, taking care to harrow | 
the field length-ways and croſs-ways, in order to cover 


the ſeed the better; after which J paſs over it a roller, 


heavier or lighter, according to the nature of the ſoil and the 
dryneſs of the weather, obſerving, that if the weather is 
dry, and the ſoil light, I uſe a heavy roller, in order to 
cloſe the pores of the light earth; but if rhe} ſoil is ſtiff, 
and the weather damp, L uſe a lighter roller, left I ſhould 


knead and cruſt the field over, fo as to Kop- the young 


| ſhoot of the vetch. 


This crop will, in general, choke all che weeds that 
come up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood 
of the ſmaller ſorts, for if there are many large rampant 
weeds, 
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weeds, it will be neceſlary to have them extirpated with 
the hook. 


Thetches afford excellent food for lies in the ſpring, 


make cows give a great deal of good milk, and horſes are 


fonder of them cut green than almoſt any other food. 


The beſt way Is to cut them freſh, and freſh every mor- 


ning as they are wanted; and if the farmer has occaſion 
for them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the ſpring, to 
great advantage, the large thetch, at different times; by 
which means he will have a ſucceſſion of crops, which, to 


give green to his cattle, he ſhould always cut juſt before 


the plant flowers, for it is then in its tendereſt and moſt 


lucculent ſtate, and will afford moſt nouriſhment ; where. 


as, if he leaves it till the ſeeds are nearly ripe, the ſtalks 
harden, grow ſticky, and are of far leſs value ; beſides, 


that many of the lower leaves will, by this time, be wither- 


ed, or dropped oft, and intirely loft, 


I muſt not conclude this letter without mentioning an 


5 important uſe to which thetches are often applied; I mean, 
a full crop of them is frequently ploughed into the land as 


manure, to prepare it for a ſucceeding crop of wheat. 
When thetches are ſown with this intention, I would 
recommend the large ſort, and that four buſhels of wy 
ſeed ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-calt twice in 
place : but my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat peculiar 58 


I mean to pluugh it in; therefore 1 think it may not be a 


mils to relate it to your readers. 

Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a FIRES im- 
mediately after the land is ploughed, and then harrow and 
roll the field; but 1 procced às follows. | 


As ſoon as the field is plovghed, I o two buſhels, 


broad-caſt, on every acre; atter which L harrow it length- 


Ways and craſs: ways. When this is done, I ſow the re- 
mainipg two buſhels, and then harrow it twice again with 


a pair of heavier harrows, and finally, ſeratch it twice 
over with light harrows to raiſe a mould, concluding my 
work by paſſing a roller over the whole field. By this 


management 1 {carcely ever mils of a ful crop, Which 
covers 
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covers the whole and, chokes the weeds, and Rives as 
excellent manure for the wheat that is to follow. 
I have always found that this huſbandry ſucceeded beſt 


in light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams ; and a brother 


of mine, who lives in Bedfordſhire, tells me it does very 


Well on a chalky ſoil, provided there is any heart in it. 


The time I chule to plough in the thetches is juſt after 


22 che blaſſom fades, and the kid begins to form; and it is 


really ſurpriſing to ſee what a ſtrong fermentation they 


raiſe in the ſoil. 


I have 3 had my crops fo heavy that 1 have 
been obliged to mow, or hook up, the thetches before I 
could plough the land: but this is not often the caſe ; 
when It is, the farmer has reaſon to rejoice. | 

There are, as I hinted in the beginning of this letter, 


ſcarcely any ſoils but the thetch will thrive in, though ever 


lo various in their nature. I am an old man, gentlemen, 
and in the courſe of many years experience have ſown 
thetches often on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, 


| though not for ploughing-in, a gravel, a low damp clay, 


and a perfect brown loam. On all theſe varieties of ſoil _ 
nave they ſucceeded with me; but I muſt note, that the 


| farmer may expect a larger crop from a gravel (I do not 


mean a pure gravel) that has ſome heart and ſtrength in it, 


than from the fineſt loam, which has been, by a long con · 
tinued courſe of bad culture, ſtarved and impoveriſhed. 


The large thetch may be ſown in January, Veh, 


March, April, or even the beginning of May, when de- 
ligned for green fodder; but I would, by all means, have 
the induſtrious. farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas, 


for it is 2 tender plant, and if hard fr oſts enſue, he may 


h ance to loſe his crop. 


fear J have taken up too woch ſpace by the length of 


this letter; but I hope you will excuie it. I am a preat ” 
advocate for the new huſbandry; yet am I one of thote 


who think it beſt to recommend to farmers the amend- 
ment of their old practices, before we ſhould attempt to 
jntroduce 2850 them new echrine which they do not 

DR "omderſtand, 
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underſtand, and which they will, for foie. time to come, 
object to, merely becauſe they are new. Believe me, yon 
tlemen, to be, with great truth, 
Your nen well. wiſher, 
Niryßp, And humble ſervant, 1 
September 15. 1764. A FARMING GENTLEMAN. 
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4 Letter to the Editors, on che Culture o Twrneps. 


'GunTLEME . | | | 
ERHAPS there never was a greater improvement 

P* in agriculture, than the oratiice of ſowing turneps as 

food for cattle : the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſ- 

| ſex, are the places where this huſbandry i is On in the 

_ greateſt perfection. 

In the laſt-mentioned county I live: and bold no incon- 

 fiderable quantity of land, and have, belides, : a little farm 

or two of which I am owner. 5 

I have many years ſown turneps on my land, and find 
it a great improvement, inſomuch that I heartily wiſh the 
knowledge of this culture was | propagated. more than it is 
over the whole kingdom. 

I ſhall give you, for the poblie beneßt, a fe: maxims, 
which may perhaps be of ſervice, and the more fo, as 1. 
know them to be both uſeful and profitable. 

Land cannot be brought into too good tilth for ſowing 
e ney 18 85 a * lople, well-wrought mould“; 

e gas oe dt "and 


„Mr Miller bras that the foil propereſ for turneps is 
a light, ſandy, loamy earth, not rich, for in a rich ſoil they 


grow rank, and are icky ; - but if the ſoil is moiſt, they will 
_ thrive better in ſummer, eſpecially in freſh land, where the 


are always ſweeter than upon an old worn- out, « or a rich ſoil. 


He 
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and to effect this, diſcreet plowing and harrowing ! is the 


| beſt way. L ſay diſcreet, becauſe one plowing, properly 
timed, is worth three that are out of time. It is a maxim 
in huſbandry, that ſome land cannot be plowed too much; 


but we ſhould add, at proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an 


an rant farmer might ruin himſelf, and yet think he had 


followed the directions that were given him. 
A light land requires leſs plowing, as well as leſs nicety 
in the times of plowing, than a ſtiff heavy ſoil; and it is 


alſo ſooner brought into good tilth: two well-timed plow- 
ings will often do it; whereas a clayey foil will require 
three or four, before it is brought into order. 


An early plowing will greatly forward the getting a ſuff | 


foil into order: the month of April ſhould be the lateſt that 
ſuch, when intended for turneps, ſhould be turned up. It 
may then lie till the beginning of June, when it ſhould be 
harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods, 
and immediately croſs-plowed : about a fortnight after this 


it ſhould be ploughed for the laſt time, and immediately 


_ croſs-harrowed and ſowed out of hand with the turnep- ſeed 
pretty thick, and ſeratehed with a 9 e to cover 


the ſeed. 
Light lands as 31 ſaid before, may j do very well with two 
plowings, 


He then he has ſeen the roots of the green. topped turnep, w kick 0 


were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were as ſweet and 
tender as any of the ſmalleit roots. This we readily believe, 


as having often eat this large field turnep in the country, and 
it always proved ſweet and good. They do not, in general, 


grow ſo large as thoſe Mr Miller mentions. That turneps are 


ſweetelt on undreſſed freſh land, is an undoubted fat; yet will 
they thrive extremely well on rich manured land, and be very 
proper for fatting cattle, though not, perhaps, quite ſo good 


for the table: this ſcores of farmers, in Norfolk and Suffolk, 


can teſtify ; for, where ſo many turneps are annually ſown, 


were they ever ſo nice, it would be impoſſible to find freſh 
land for every crop, Fortunately there 1 15 lite occaſion for 
this nicety, N. 
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plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt before ſowirg 


at Midſummer “. 
I look upon it, that turnep- ſeed cannot well be ſo vn too 


thick, for it ſeldom all comes up, and, of what does get 


above ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly, and 
llug; ſo that the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed was 
ſowed thick, require but little thinning by the hoe. In 
fact, I think it better at firſt to beſtow an additional quan- 
tity of ſeed, than to have to ſow two or three times over, 


as I have been often obliged to do, till I practiſed this me- 


thod of ſowing thick, which generally ſucceeds very well 


with me +. 
The beginning of july! is the time in which 1 for the 
mot part ſow my turnep-ſeed : in this matter the grand af. 


fair is to hit it off, ſo that the turneps do not grow ſticky 
or ſpongy before the winter, and yet are forward enough 


in their growth to reſiſt the froſts, &c. and be li food for 
the cattle in the winter, or in the ſpring. 
To have a good and profitable crop of tur neps, it is ab · 


ſolutely neceſſary they ſhould, at proper times, be hocd, 


not only to kill the weeds, but allo to 2 the plants, and 
ſet them out at a proper diſtance, 

The proper time for the firſt hocing, is when they have 

put forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond boeing ſhould 


be 1 in about three weeks after wards: ; twice is, in general, 


enough, 


'® The common ſeaſon 350 ſowi ing turneps, ſays Mr Miller, 


is any time from the be; ginning of June, to the middle of Au- 


guſt, or a little later; though it is not adviſeable to ſow them 
much after; becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very 


mild, they will not have time to apple before winter: nor will 


the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the middle of July 
| grow very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumn, 


+ The quantity of ſeed generally allowed for an acre 1s. one 


pound; but we think our correſpondent's method worthy of 
being recommended; and that two pounds, at leaſt, ſhould be 
ſown, and this the ſooner, as it is a cheap ſeed: it is an eaſy 


matter to hoe up the lara, plants, if they all come 


up and eſcape the fly, N. 


, » 


f 
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enough, unleſs a i very following rainy ſeaſon mould come 


on, when it will: be proper to take the advantage of the 


firſt fine ſun-ſhine weather, to give them a third hoeing : 


this, indeed, is often neglected, but I always found it pay 


well, by the thriving condition it put my crop in *. 


As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould ſtand one 
from the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of the 
turnep; but it ſhould be never leſs than one foot, nor is 
there occaſion for its being more than two: about ſixteen | 


or eighteen inches is a proper diſtance tor the common tur- 
nep we generally ſow about me f. 


If the foil, on which the turneps grow, is light and ary, 
the moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them in 
the ſpot where they grew; but if the ſoil is heavy and ſliff, 
it is beſt to have them pulled, and cerried in tumbrils on 
to ſome dry paſture, or on any dry field you want to mend; 
for, was you to feed them on the land, one half of them, 
at leaſt, would be rolled! in the dirt, trodden under tot, 
and ſpoiled. 

Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for bear- 
ing turneps T - and this will bring them forward, and make 

e 5 them 


»The chief advantage of this third hoeing was probably 
derived from ſtirring the earth about the roots of the plants, 
which, conſequently, gave them a greater facility of extract- 
ing the nourithment, neceſſury for their growth, from the 
earth. As to the weeds, after two good hoeings, the turneps 
will generally have over-topped them. T. 

+ It is a great fault to leave the turnep-plants too cloſ at 
hoeing : the diſtance will, as our correſpondent obſerves, de- 


pend en the kind of turnep; but a great deal will alfo, in this 


matter, depend on the nature and quality of the ſoil : if it is 
very rich light land, the turneps will grow to an amazing ſize, 
and the plants ſhould, in, that caſe, be left at near two ſeet 
Giltance : if, on the contrary, the ſoil is ſtiff and poor, the 
turneps will be but ſmall, and the plants may be left at about 
4 foot atunder, N. | 


This is the Norfolk maxim; but Mr Miller thinks freſh 
wmanured land Is beſt, N. 
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them eſcape the fly better ; for when once the leaves be. 
come rough, the fly does not chuſe to touch them: it is 
therefore certainly beſt to encourage them in their growth, 
and bring them as ſoon as poſlible out of danger. 
When my young crop of turneps have come up, and [ 

have been tearful of the fly, I have frequently ſown over 
them wood aſhes, and ſometimes ſoot * : theſe have been 
of great ſervice, eſpecially if gentle rains followed, as nei. | 


tber the flies nor ſlugs choſe afterwards to touch them, 1 
But 1 muſt obſerve, that this is no fafe remedy, if the 
weather is dry and hot; for aſhes, being of A hot nature, 
will chen be apt to burn up the crop. I 
As to the ſlugs, the beſt way of deſtroying them in 557 l 
weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and kills them, t 


and does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light land; for 
it preſſes the particles cloſer, ſo that the moiſture in the | f. 
earth is not ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the ſun; con- * 
ſequently, the young turneps do not ſo ſoon 3 by a con. 


tinued drought + 
f it 8e 
» Mr Miller obſerves, that there have been many receipts th 
for preventing the fly taking turneps, but that few of them 
deſerve notice. He mentions, however, two or three which he 
had tried with ſucceſs, The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in wa- 
ter with flour of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make ſtrong of the 
brimſtone; another was ſteeping it in water, with a quantity of 
the juice of horſe - aloes mixed; both which have been found 
of uſe. He adds, that the ſowing of ſoot, or tobacco-dull, 
over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear above ground, 
has alſo been found very ſerviceable; in ſhort, whatever wil 
add vigour to the young plants will prevent their being de- 
ſtroyed by the fly, for theſe never attack (Rm ull Foy are 
ſiintedi in their growth. 1 
Mr Miller takes notice of another 4 enemy to a crop of tur- 
neps; that is, the caterpillar, which very often attacks them 
when they are grown ſo large as to have fix or eight leaves on 
à plant: we ſuppoſe he means in the neighbourhood of London, 
as this accident is ſeldom known in the country, However, 


| le adds, that the  fureſt Lahe of eee theſe inſeds is to 
| | turn 
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It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that dry weather is 
beſt for hoeing turneps in, as then neither the weeds nor 
the turneps that are cut up are apt to grow again. 

In light gravelly or ſandy foils, the ſeed of turneps may 
be deeper covered than in ſtiff Cayey land: in the firſt, it 
may be pretty well harrowed in; M the latter it ſhould 
only be flightly ſcratched with a very light ſhort-tined har- 
row, or even only buſh-harrowed ; as by that means they 
will ſooner appear above ground, be ſooner out of danger, 
and thrive better afterwards, the apple of the root grow- 
ing almoſt intirely out of the ground, the whole nouriſh- 
ment being collected by the tap. root, and by the horizon- 
tal roots, which iſſue from it on all ſides. 7 

The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre ſhould be 
from two to three pounds “, according to its goodneſs; and 
many uſe equal quantities of old and new ſeed, thinking 
this method beſt ; for the new feed comes up firlt, and if 
the fly takes it, the old led ir ina day or two ſucceeds, and 
generally fares better. 

If a crop of turneps fails, either hw any defect in 
the ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for 
77 Boberade, ids WY 


turn a large parcel of poultry into the field, which ſhould be 
kept hungry, and turned in early in the morning: theſe fowls, 
he ſays, will ſoon devour the inſeQs, and clear the turneps. 
The nature of this remedy convinces us, he muſt mean, that 
caterpillars infeſt turneps near the metropolis, where they are 
ſown only in ſmall plots, compared to the extenſive tracts an- 
nually ſown for feeding cattle in Norfolk, and the adjacent 
counties. We imagine a farmer, who ſows, perhaps, fifty 
acres of turneps, would be puzzled to find a ſufficient quan- 
tity of poultry to clear his crop of the caterpillars, ſhould it 
chance to be infeſted with them: when it is the caſe, ſome other 
more effectual remedy mult be found for him at leaſt. N. 

* Even on our correſpondent's principle of ſowing thick, 
perhaps two pounds of ſeed, if it is good, would be found ſuf- 
hcient for an acre of land. A fourth part of that quantity 
vould, do, was it not for the many dangers to which the crop 
5 expoſed, N. 
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the farmer to ſow the ſame land again; and this, if there 
is occaſion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſe. 
cures himſelf a crop, For the reaſon above mentioned, it 
is eſteemed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will 
be time, if the firſt crop fails, to ſow another. 

Turnep-ſecd is very apt to take damage from wet, if it 
is not covered as ſoon as ſown : without this precaution, it 
will ſprout prematurely, malt, ot mould: by too 9 
germination the ſeed is apt to burſt. 

' When peas are ſown on a rich mellow earth, they are 
opt to grow rank: in this manner they cover the ground, 
keep the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the 
ſoil, and make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when 
the crop has been off, turneps have been harrowed in with- 
out plowing, and have thriven amain: but there is danger 
in purſuing this practice without great caution. More! 
reſerve for another occaſion. I am, 7 FE 


Cuntrexnn, 
Aug. 14. 1763, © Your humble ſervant, 


An Essxx LANDHOLDER 
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Letters concerning the former Tranſaftions of the Socie- 
ty for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, 
and Commerce; particularly in relation to the Pre- 
mums for A Method of preventing the Deſtruc- 
tion of Turneps by the fly and A Compoſi- 
tion for Marking Sheep without Injury to the 
Wool. Containing ſeveral uſeful Obſervations and 
Hints reſpecting theſe important Subjects. 


To the Editors of the MusEUM RUsSTICUM. 


GENTLEMEN, 


: T' H E two following letters are at your ſervice, if you 
-  chule to give them a place in your Muſeum Ruſticum, 
The one of them is an inquiry, made by myſelf, about the 
former tranſactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufadtures, and Commerce, with reſpe& to two 


Intereſting ſubjects : the other is the anſwer of the gentleman | 


to whom I applied on this account, and whom I conceived 
to be able to give me thoſe lights 1 wanted, by his having 
been particularly attentive to matters of this kind, and a 
_ conſtant frequenter of the ſociety? 5 meetings and committees. 
I give you the whole as they are, rather than to try to 

_ abridge them, and extract the principal matter, as the 
epiſtolary form is, perhaps, more agreeable, as well as in- 
telligible, to the generality of your readers, than a more 
s bi ic and formal manner of treating ſubjects of this kind. 
I am your unknown humble ſervant... 
N 

To 


1 0 1 


in London. 


Do To Mr— 
8 1 R, ; 
AS you have been ſo good as to promiſe to give me, from 

time to time, an account of any of the matters that 


full under the conſideration of the Society for the Fncou. 


ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, I may 
be deſirous to inquire after, I will take the liberty, at pre. 


ſent, of begging to know what was the reſult of two 


premiums offered ſome years ago: the firſt, for a method 


of deſtroying the fly in turneps ; the ſecond, for a compo- 
ſition for marking ſheep without injuring the wool, as is 


now done by the ule of pitch. T heie were articles very well 


worth the notice of the ſociety; and I am a little per. 
plexed to account why, at the ſame time the advertiſe. 
ments of the ſeveral premiums for them were dropt, no. 
thing was communicated to the public as being deemed ef. 
fectual; ſince, I ſhould imagine, ſuch momentous pre- 
miums would not be diſcontinued without the end had 
been, in ſome degree, 0 obtained. If, therefore, the leaſt 
_ uſeful information was brought to light, by your proceed- 
ings, with regard to any of theſe articles, I ſhould be 
greatly obliged to you for imparting it to me; eſpecially 


as to the preventing the deſtruction of young turneps by _ 
the fly, ſince any remedy, even a palliative one, for that e- 


vil, would be of the greateſt ſervice in my neighbourhood, = 
I ſhall conſequently eſteem any ſatis faction you can give 38 
me on this ſubject, as a favour, and remain, ” 2 


Oct. 6. 1763 5 Your obliged bumble can, 1 
2. 2 2 


ET - 7 
your be ever _ to give you all the Information Ia am 
I able, in relation to ſuch articles as come before our 


ory, or any other where 1 can in ine leaſt gratify your 
ns curiolity, 


9-1 


_ evrioſity, or be of ſervice to thoſe for whoſe ſakes you make 
| ſuch inquiries. 

As to an effectual method of preventing the deſtruRtion 
of turneps by the fly, it is very true the fociety did ſome 
years ago offer a premium; and though I was not a mem 
ber when the advertiſements on that head were firſt ſettled 
and publiſhed, yet I attended the committees which took. 
under conſideration, the laſt year of publiſhing ſuch adver- 

tiſements, the ſeveral methods offered in claim of the pre- 
mium (for ſeveral there were); and which came to a reſo - 
lution, that none of theſe, ſo offered, appeared likely to ; 
be effectual. This failure in the ſucceſs of the advertiſe- 
ments, which, as far as I remember, had been repeated ſe- 
veral years; and a notion, which was then very juſtly 
ſtarted, of the difficulty of deciding on the merits of any 
' propoſed methods, that appeared to promiſe any effica- 
cy, if ſuch ſhould be offered, without going through a 
et of experiments which could not be made by the 
| ſociety, nor even under their inſpeCtion ; determined the 
committee to recommend alſo the diſcontinuance of the 

_ advertiſements for this premium, and occaſioned. thoſe 

circumſtances, which, according to your letter, ſeem to 

| you a paradox: and 1 am, indeed, of opinion myſelf, | 
that notwithſtanding the importance of the object, they 
were very right in their conduct as to this point; and that 
there was a far greater chance of their drawing them 

| ſelves into perplexities and deen, than doing 
any good as to the thing propoſed. _ 

| But though [ cannot offer you any thing much worthy 
your notice, taken from the communications made to the 

ſociety, in claim of their premium for a method of pre- 
venting the deſtruction of turneps by the fly; yet I have 2 
memorandum of one imparted to me, at that time, by a_ 


perſon of fortune, and good ſenſe, who attended the com- 


mittees that ſat on this ſubje&; which was vouched to me, 
dy him, to have been found, on repeated trials, to anſwer | 
extremely well for this purpoſe. I ſhall therefore moſt 
e communicate the ſame to you, as a matter, 1 
| | | think, 


9 
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think, greatly deſerving a further examination and trial ; 
as well on account of the authority of the perſon who obliged 
me with it, as from the great plauſibility of the principle 


on which it is founded; there being, I think, no other 


principle that ſeems to promiſe any practicable means of 
m_ effecting this very deſirable matter. 1 
The explanation of the method may, I think, with me 


little ſtudy, be eaſily obtained by a perſon of your ſagacity 


and knowledge; but to fave you that trouble, I will give 
5 you my own ſentiments on it: only, before | enter on this, 
it will be proper to preſent you with the method itſelf, as 


it was imparted to me. 
« A quantity of turnep-ſeed, of the laſt year, - wolh 


: 8 be taken, together with an equal proportion of ſome of | 
<« the produce of the year preceding that: each of theſe. 


& quantities muſt be divided into two equal parts, or halves, 


© which may be then mixed together. One of theſe two 
_ © parcels, or mixtures of the two halves, muſt be ſoaked in 


« water for twenty-four hours; and then the other, re- 


„ maining unſoaked, being again mixed with this which has 
_ © been ſoaked, the whole muſt be fown in the manner com- 
| ; 40 monly practiſed. It muſt be obſerved, however, that the 
— MF whole quantity of ſeed uſed ſhould be double to, or atleaſt 
© one third more than is commonly uſed. The conſe. 
“ quence will be, that the herb will riſe from the ſeed, fo 
« treated and ſown, at ſeveral different times; and the fly 
| | deſtroy one part of it, but there will be e left "A 
e to 0 a full crop 8 


. The arill 3 85 by Mr cricht on eee On in ca- 
nongate ſows the turnep- ſeed at ſeveral different depths; and 
conſequendly the plants rile at different times, I have had 

neu plants daily coming up for a fortnight ;\ and although 20 

the fly took them two or three times, there was a full erop at 
laſt. During theſe laſt eight years, in which 1 have uſed this 

_ anſtrument, 1 have not once failed having a good crop of tur- 
neps, without fe- ſowing them. 1 always ſow one half old and 


the other alf new ſeed. C. 


The 


8 


* 
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The vrlddpls on u which the effect of preſerving the ten- 
der herb of the turneps from the fly depends, conſiſts in two 


circumſtances : the one of theſe circumſtances is, that ſeed, 


which is of the fame year, will ſpring out of the ground 
ſome days ſooner than that which is of a former year; and 


that ſuch feed as has been ſoaked for a conſiderable time in 
water will riſe ſooner than ſuch as has not undergone ſuch 


ſoaking. The other of theſe circumſtances is, that the fly 
will not deſtroy the herb of the turnep after it has attained 


a certain degree of growth, or ſtrength; and that the 
youngeſt and tendereſt herb will be preferred by it to that 


which is older, even to ſuch a degree, that the one will be 


quitted and left for the other, when found near it. 


Now it is very eaſy to apply this in accounting for the 


efficacy of the method above propoled ; for the herb pro- 


duced by that ſeed of the fame year, which has been ſoak- 
ed, riſes {ome days before any of the reſt, and the fly falls 


upon and deſtroys a part of it; but the other part of the 
ſoaked feed, that is to ſay, that of the former year then ri- 


ſing, the fly quits 1 the firſt before it has deſtroyed the whole, 
and preys on this only. In like manner, before it has de- 


voured the whole of this ſecond riſing, a third tempts it 
away, that is to ſay, the unſoaked part of the feed of the 


ſame year ; and, before this is conſumed, the fourth part of 
the ſeed, to wit, the unſoaked part of that of the former 


year, in like manner prevents a total deſtruction of the 
other. While this laſt, which affords a more pleaſing re- 


paſt than any of the reſt can now do to the fly, takes it off 
from them, they gain a ſufficient ſtrength and growth to 


reſiſt the miſchief, when it would otherwiſe demoliſh them 
after having diſpatched the laſt: and thus, by diverting, 


as it were, the enemy, by taking him off to new attacks, 
a ſufficient quantity of the plants eſcape, and are ſaved 


from On to pen a full crop! when grown to gue 
ei 
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* This method. promiſes very well in ſpeculation; but we 


wilh it may anſwer as well in the practice. Is it certain that 


the ſoaked ſeed of the former yea ar will come up before the un- 
ſoaked 


2 


1 

I cannot vouch the ſucceſs of this method, as I obſerved 
before, from any actual trials; but it is certainly very in- 
genious, and ſeems ſo juſt in the principle, that I can 


ſcarcely doubt the efficacy of it: and I ſhould therefore 
recommend it to your notice, eſpecially as it is of ſo ſim- 
ple a nature as to require very little trouble or expence. 
At leaſt, it promiſes greatly more than any of the ſeveral 


methods laid, by the candidates for the premiums, before 


the ſocicty ; which were either eredulous practices of ſoak- 
ing the ſeed in compoſitions that had no relation to the 
end in view; or ſuch methods as, though perhaps ſer- 
viceable in ſome circumſtances j in a {mall degree, were yet 


very inadequate and uncertain, and, if not very cautiouſly | 


managed, might do more harm than good. Amongſt theſ⸗ 
the ſtrewing of lime and aſhes, ſo as to convey a ſmall 


proportion of the duſt of them over the tender plants, or 


the burning ſubſtances that afford an acrid ſmoke to the 
windward of the ground where the turneps grow, were 
the principal. In the uſe of lime and aſhes, cae muſt be 
taken to ſpread them very thin over the young herb: 
dotherwiſe they would corrode it, and be as ſure a means of de. 


ſtruction as the fly itſelf: but if a very fine duſt only be con- 


eyed over it, this will not be the caſe; and if no heavy rain 
fall to waſh the duſt off, this practice will ſometimes ſuc- 
ceed very well *, The ſubſtances employed for burning, to 
raiſe a ſmoke for deſtroying the fly, have been uſually ei- 


cher 


ſoaked ſeed of the laſt year? or, as there are in the natoral fate 
| ſeveral days difference in the time of their appearance, will not 
ſoaking the oldeſt ſeed briiig them nearly upon a par? The 
Principle, however, on which this practice is recommended, is 
- undoubtedly good: we would therefore recommend it to our 
readers, to make the + cxperimznts and communicate to us the 
_ reſult, BET 


* The Arewing of * ſoot over a piece of young turneps, 
has, by experience, been found to be of grear efficacy, as it 
not only renders the young plant diſagreeable to the fly by its 


bitter taſte, but alſo greatly he ps the veg zetation z by | its engich- 


ing qualities. 5 85 
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ther green wood, or weeds dried to a proper degree, or 
brimſtone. The laſt is moſt effectual; but it is difficult 
to diffuſe it over a large ſpace of ground with ſufficient 
ſtrength to anſwer the end: and care muſt be taken not 
to augment it too much, in avy particular place, leſt the 
herb of the turnep itſelf ſuffer from it; which may eaſily 


happen while it is in this tender ſtate : the expence, moreover, 


of this is ſome objeCtion, the quantity of brimſtone neceſ- 


| fary to produce any material effect being conſiderable. The 


method I have particularly explained above, ſeems therefore 
to promiſe much more than can be expected from either of 


 thele, and will, I hope, afford the means of preventing this 


great miſchief attending the cultivation of turneps. 

1 will now endeavour to give you ſome ſatisfaction as 
to the ſecond article you aſk after, viz, the premium for a 
compoſition for marking ſheep without injuring the wool, 
as is now done by the uſe of pitch. This premium, Sir, 
is not finally diſcontinued by the ſociety, but only a further 


publication of the advertiſement ſuſpended, on account of 
a claim at preſent undecided. The proceedings they have 
had with regard to this matter were as follows. The ſo— 
ciety was induced to offer a premium for a compoſition for 
marking ſheep, becauſe pitch, which is now uſed on ac- 
count of its cheapneſs, the facility of its being laid on the 
wool, and its durability as a mark, is not to be again 
cleanſed out of the wool, by waſhing with hot water 
and ſoap, nor by any of the methods uſed in cleanſing 


wool; and conſequently ſpoils not only the wool of the 


part where the marks are made, but allo that of any 

other parts Which come in contact with it when the pitch 
is ſoftened by heat. This occaſions the deſtiuction, as 1s 
laid, of an eighth of the whole of the wool of thoſe ſheep 


that are marked with it ; the loſs of which to the public 


has been, on the = 8 moderate computation, deemed 
40,000 l. annually; and by ſome, a much greater, even 
up to 200,000). This renders the matier a very conſi- 


derable object with refpe& to the public intereſt, and a very 


fit one of the ſociety's premivms 3 becauſe there can be no 
8 doubt, 


ts 
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doubt, but (bn a compoſition of cheap ſubſtances may be 
found out, which will have the properties required for this 
purpoſe ; that is to ſay, be a durable mark, and yet waſh _ 
out with hot water and ſoap: and if the fociery ſhould, by 
their encouragement, occaſion ſuch a diſcovery, it is pre. 
ſumed farmers, and other proprietors of ſheep, would rea- 
dily uſe it; and it might probably be the means of a legal 


probibltion of the marking with pitch, which has not hi- 


therto taken place in conſequence of applications that have 
been made on that account; becauſe nothing was at preſent 
known that would ſupply its place for marking; and the 


want of durable marks would produce ſuch perplexities 


and trouble to thoſe who are owners of os numbers of 
ſheep. | 


However tr ivial, therefor e, a premium for improvement 


in ſheep-marking may ſeem at firſt view, to thoſe who are 
not appriſed of theſe circumſtances, it was certainly one of 


the moſt judicious and momentous premiums the ſociety 


ever offered, though it has not hitherto had the deſired ſuc- 

ceſs. The premium offered at firſt, for ſome time, by the 
ſociety, was, I think, on!y ten pounds; but it has ſince 
been advanced to fifty; which is yet much too ſmall ; and 
probably this is the e Why it has not been effectual. 


There have been, however, ſeveral candidates for each year 


it has been affired : all of which, excepting one, of which 


I ſhall give a more particular account below, have been re- 


jected on trial. The means of trial, originally adopted by ̃ 
the committee to which this matter was referred, were, 
firſt to examine if wool could be cleanſed perfectly from 
the marking ſubſtance, w hen laid on it, by wafhir g it in 


hot water and ſoap; and if the compolition appeared to an- 


ſwer well in this point, a {kin with the wool on it. was 
55 marked, and nung out in the air, Spe, to the w eather 
and the agitations of the wind, to try the durability of the 


mark. The compoſitions ane by the fuſt ſets of 

candidates all failed in one of theſe two points, and were 

conſequently rejected; but the laſt year. the premium was 
offered, 
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offered, ſome gentlemen, who were members, were not ſa- 
tisfied with this kind of trial, but obtained an order, that 


proof ſhould be actually made of each compoſition, on the 


backs of living ſheep ranging at large. On the reference 


of the compoſitions in claim of this laſt- advertiſed pre- 
mium, the committee, therefore, again proceeded to try 
the waſhing in hot water and ſoap; in which all failed bur 
one, part of all the ſubſtances always adhering to the wool 
in ſpite of ſuch waſhing. The one which ſtood this teſt 


was an earth of the ochrous kind, and therefore differed 
little from ruddle, and thoſe other chalky ſubſtances that 


had been formerly employed, but are now diſuſed on their 


inferiority to pitch with reſpe& to the durability of the 
mark they make : but the committee, finding it ſtand this 


trial, determined nevertheleſs the further trial on the ſheeps 
backs the ſociety had ordered ; and a conſiderable quantity 


being procured from the candidate, it was diſtributed 
among a number of gentlemen to have it uſed on as many 


_ theep as their reſpective portions of it would mark. 


Of the ſucceſs of this proof no regular account has ever 


| been given to the ſociety by any of them; but ſome have 
occaſionally mentioned in private the failure of it: and as 
matters poſtponed to diſtant and unfixed times are not 
taken up again in the committees, unleſs in conſequence 


of ſomething offercd to the ſociety relating to them, or of 


| inecial motions of ſome members to revive them, this mat- 


ter ſleeps at preſent, and poſlibly the renewal of the premi- 
um itſelf will be neglected. It were greatly to be wiſhed, 


_ however, that ſuch a compoſition were diſcovered, and ei- 
ther laid open to the public, or fold at a reaſonable rate, by 
the diſcoverer, to perſons who would again retail it in 
_ every part of the country; for as the price of wool de- 
pends on the plenty, and we have at prelent fo great rivals 
in the woollen trade, the deſtruction of an d or ac- 
cording to ſome, a much greater part of our whole pro- 


auce, is 4 great detriment to our national commerce. 

| = Jam, 
OE Yours, &c. 
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Store of a againſt the Winter. 


"Gunrewzn, | 
Perceive that a verſon; who ſigns himſelf a an Eſſex Land. 


L bolder, has written you a letter, marked No 46. p. 206, 


on the culture of turneps: his method is, in general, the 


ſame I practiſe myſelf; it muſt therefore, of courſe, meet 


with my approbation. 


Yet, as this piece 1s intirely confined to the culture of | 


turneps, without ſaying much about the ſpending of them, 
it gives me an opportunity of enlarging a little on this 
head, by way of ſupplement to LO above- mentioned cor- 
reſpondent's letter. 


I have, in my time, fown a great deal of land in tur- 


neps, and have applied them with great advantage to va- 
rious uſes; but our chief reaſon for cultivating then in this 
county is for feeding and fattening ſheep. 


It is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that how anſwer this purpoſe 


extremely well : their uſe is too well known to all the 
eaſtern farmers, to be in theſe days controverted. 


We have various methods of ſpending them: ſome fold 


their ſheep on the land where the turneps gr ew ; I have 
done this, but it is not a methad 1 approve of: however, 
for the benefit of ſuch farmers as chule to practiſe it, I ſhall 
give one caution; which is, that they uſe wicker hurdles 


for folding their ſheep, which will otherwile be apt to 


' thruſt their heads through the bars, and, tangling them- 
ſelves, are by that means often killed in the night, to the 
great loſs of the owner. 

If, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer 


to get theſe wicker hurdles, but be ſhould be obliged to 
take 


ful - ok. 


+ 
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take up w ith hofe made of reft tuff in form of a gate, let 


him then be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and ſta- 


ked and bound them tight, to pull up all the turneps that 


grow within two or three feet of the outſide of the fold, 


and throw them over the hurdles for the ſheep to eat with- 


in ſide. 


This will take away any temptation the ſneep may have 


to put their heads through the bars, and they will, by that 


means, eſcape the dadger of being ſtrangled. 
Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the ſheep 
will bear confinement, perhaps, better than any other crea- 


ture, yet whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the 


fold, muſt have obſerved that they naturally go round the 
hurdles to try to find an opening to get out at: by this 
means the turneps which grow near the hurdles are trampled 


on, dirtied, and ſpoiled. For this there is a very eaſy 
remedy ; let the ſhepherd only pull up all the turneps that 


grow near the inſide of the buidles, and all will be well. 
l obſerved before, that I am not fond of giving my ſheep 
turneps as they grow : I think it much the better way to 
have them pulled ; by this means they have an opportunity 


of eating the whole root, and my ſtock of winter-fodder 
goes much farther; whereas, when they feed on the turneps 


as they grow, they generally ſcoop them out, and leave 


a hollow ſhell in the ground, which, though it may after- 


wards be forked up, the ſhcep will ſcarcely even by hunger 


be induced to touch, as it cannot but be foked by the dung, 
_ urine, and dirt, fo the feet of the ſheep. 


find it then the belt way, to have my turneps pulled 


before they are given to my ſheep ; they go much farther, 
and do them more good. 


But in this method there is one ſeeming 3 inconvenience, 
which is, that in froſty weather, when the ground is hard, 


I cannot have them pulled; yet this difficulty is very eaſily 
removed, by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, a 
ſufficient ſtore of turneps, lecured from wet, and not much 
expoſed to froſt. 


1 taiak it worth w ile to | have a building particularly de. 
aaa: dicated 
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dicated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well; it is built in 


form of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. 
In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt fets in, 


J have a large quantity of turneps pulled, and the dirt is 


carefully ſcraped off them; and, after cutting off the heads 


and tap-roots, I cauſe them to be regularly laid in my ſtore, 
with this caution, however, that all round the ſides next 


the boarding my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. 
The heads, or tops, 1 give to all my cattle in general, as 
they are cut oft; by. which means I, in fact, ſuffer no 
Toſs * 


: find theſe tore turneps a happy reſource when bard 
weather comes on; then I open my repoſitory, and deal 

them out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be 

no waſte; and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth 


becomes leſs hard, I reſort again to the fields, and have 
them pulled as uſual. 


For ſome years 1 had another manner of ſtoring my tur- 


neps, which was by digging a deep pit ina ſandy, dry field, 
which being filled with turneps, they kept there very well; 
pet, as this method was ſubject to many eee . 


| left it off. 


I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnep, bes des 


feeding my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt 


mention before I conclude this letter, I find it agrees re · 
markably well with hogs, which will « cat t of 1 it , and 


thrive on it apace. 


I have ſeveral times tried 2 and have often killed fine 
young porkers that had for many weeks eat nothing but 


turneps boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were tender. 

l have at other times given turneps to large hogs, that 
have been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed and 
ſalted for family-uſe; and here I was not diſappointed ! in 


my hopes ; they always came on well: but J made it a cu- | 
ſtom to give them, for a week or two be orc they were kil 
7 | ted, : 


* This method is doubtle fs a very good one : we ther efore 
earneſtly recommend it to our N . | 


tt 


{a 
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. 
led, a few buſhels of boiled peas, in order to harden their 
fat, that it might not boil away in the pot *, 


I gave them boiled peas rather than raw, becauſe, having 
been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnep, I found they did 


not afterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pea. 


Hogs may eaſily be brought to eat raw, unboiled turneps; 
but it is much better to boil them when the hogs are to be 


fattened; for, though they will cat enough of them raw to 
keep them in tolerable good plight, yet they will not eat 


enough to fatten them ap ace. 
I cannot better finiſh this epiſtle than by aſſuring you, that 


1 approve much of the pieces you have already publiſhed : 


their utility ſtands confeſſed, and the great variety of ſub- 
jects they treat on cannot but make them very agreeable 
reading to a lover of amanda £ Let me beg you will believe 
me, BY | | 

1 | Ganrrtass, 


Norwich, „ Bour grateful admir „ 
Dec. 2. 8 £6, Ch: 
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4 Letter to the Editors, containing a uſe ful Caution with 


e to the Seeding of Ewes with SOA or Cole, 


Grurzangtt, 


T* two parts I have already ſren 1 your ealleckon . 


give me reaſon to think, that your papers on huſ- 


1 will be of great uſe: you honeſtly own you depend 
on the public for ſupplying you with materials: every one 


therefore ſhould contribute his mite ; and it is this conſide- : 


ration 2 Induces me to become your Spoons. 


A 5 DEI 1 


It hogs will theirs fo well, as our corriſpotident ſeems to 


ſay, on turneps, it will be a profitable acquiſition to many poor 


people, who have it not in their power to purchaſe much corn, 


1 


T have often improved my knowledge by other people's 
miſchances, and am therefore willing your readers ſhould 
be improved and forewarned by a misfortune which ſome 
years ago happened to me. 

In ſome parts of our county of Eſſex we run greatly on 
the turnep and cole ſeed huſbandry, reckoning a crop of ei- 
ther almoſt, if not quite, as good as a fallow for our land, 
In the beginning of the winter, or latter-end of autumn, 
we generally buy in our ſtock of ewes, for our lands are in 
general ſo good, it is not worth our while to breed. Theſe 
ewes we turn on our ſtubbles and fallows, and in the winter 
and ſpring often give them turneps or cole. 

It is now about fix years ago fince I turned a parcel of 
ewes into a turnep- field, and another parcel into a field that 
was under rank cole-feed plants. 
They fed greedily in both fields, and on examining them 
frequently I found they throve and grew fat apace: this 
gave me great ſatisfaction, as I imagined the ewes would 
be fit for ſale ſoon after the lambs were drawn off. 
But when the yeaning time came on, I had a diſmal pro- 
| ſpect; the turneps and cole were ſuch nouriſhing food, that 
the lambs had grown too big in the bellies of the ewes, fo 
that many of them could not lamb without help: ſome 
| lambs were even obliged to be cut away by pieces, by which 
means I loſt above forty lambs, and very near a ſcore of 
fine fat ewes, that would have been worth to me twelve or 
fourteen ſhillings a· piece. „ | 
I found, on inquiry, that ſeveral farmers had felt, at dif- 
ferent times, the like misfortune, but knew not to what 
cauſe to aſſign it: and I ſhould not myſelf fo ſoon have dif- 
covered it, but that I cauſed ſeveral of the ewes that had 
died in yeaning, to be carefully opened ; and, on inſpection, 
the cauſe of my loſs was apparent enough. 
I have ſince acted with greater caution, and never give 
my ewes much fattening food till after they have yeaned; 
there is then no danger: on the contra! y, either turneps ot 
cole- ſeed plants contribute to increaſe their quantity of milk, 
flatten 
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fatten their lambs, and aks the ewes themſelves ſooner fit 
for ſale to the butcher, 
I have ſometimes, indeed, been obliged, through a ſcarcity 
of other feed, to turn my ewes, before yeaning-time, into 
turneps; but then I am always careful to take them out 
about five or ſix weeks before the time they are to drop their 
lambs : by this means I eſcape the loſs I once ſuffered. 
Many farmers have loſt ewes and lambs in this manner; 
but as every one does not know the cauſe of their misfor- 
tune, your publiſhing this ſhort letter on the ſubject cannot 
but be acceptable to your readers. | 
Making ſuch matters as theſe known, is like placing a 
budy on a dangerous rock or ſhoal, which is a ns for 
the careful mariner not to ſteer his bark that way * 
I am, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Bla, Nov. 4. 1763. Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
A GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM May 1764, No. 70 


4 Tetter to the Editors: on the beſt Method of ſpending 
TWO by feeding Sheep. 


© GaNnTLEMEN, : 

*HROUGH the bounty of a generous patron I en- 
joy a good rectory, within ſomewhat more than fifty 
Mile from London, where I make it a matter of con- 
| ſcience to reſide, in 1 order to Perform! in perſon the duties 

of my eures 
Being natur rally of a ſpeculative diſpoſition, given to con- 
templation, 


» We have, ſince the publication of the firſt edition of this 
Number, heard of ſeveral accidents happening through the 
miſtake pointed out by our correſpondent. R. | 
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templation, and fond of retirement, I 0504 it neceſſary 
for my health to take into my own hands the glebe, which 
had been long lett ta a neighbouring farmer. This I did 
that I might have ſome temptation to recreate my mind, 
by the innocent amuſements which every day preſent them. 
ſelves to the lovers and practiſers of agriculture. 
I have had no reaſon to repent taking this ſtep, as I think 
my health is improved, my income not diminiſhed, and my 
knowledge and experience in chis "ry een ſtudy 
greatly increaſed. : | 
As 1 ſeldom let any thing paſs unnoticed, the farmers, 
ho live near my houſe, reſort to me on all occaſions for 
advice; and it is my particular happineſs, whenever I have 
it in my power, to remove a Prejudice, or eſtabliſh a uſeful 
maxim in huſbandry. | 
Farmers have bcen ſaid to be a ſet of men n incorrigibly 
_ obſtinate : I have ſeldom found them ſo : we ſhould make 
all proper allowances : their education is in general nar. 
row, and they have no leiſure. time to enlarge their ideas 
by ſubſequent reading; beſides, they have, in general, but 
5 barely wherewithal to flock their farms. Is it therefore to 
be at all wondered at, that they ſhould ſcruple to rely im- 
pülicitly on the allertion of every one who pretends to di- 
rect them in the management of their buſineſs, and point 
out to them new methods they never before heard of? I 
owa ſhould think it much more wonderful if they paid 
any attention to ſuch precepts. 
This is not the way to teach a farmer any pod 
method of practice. 1 
could wiſh that the gentlemen of fortune would be more 
attentive to the well- doing of their tenants: it is certainly 
no diſgrace tor an eſtated man to be a lover and a practiſer 
of huſbandry. In my humble opinion, (I hope you and 
the public will excuſe ſuch an obtruſion), every gentleman 
_ ought to farm a part of his eſtate; a {mall part I mean, 
 ſutficient to make experiments for the advantage of his te- 
pants and neighbours, 
Example is generally replete with convition for, caq 
any 
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any one imagine! would wilfully injure myſelf, by poifolng 


maxims which I know to be erroneous ? 
I had laſt winter a piece of turneps intended for feeding 


ſheep; but my method of ene them at firſt aſtoniſh- 
ed my neighbours. 


I fed them off by the fold; bit I firſt turned in ſome 


ewes, which greedily devoured all the tops and leaves: 
when they had finiſhed them, 1 En folded my ewes 
on a freſh ſpot. 


After the leaves were eat off the firſt ſpot incloſed by 


the hurdles, by the ewes, I turned in ſome wethers, which 
eat with a very good appetite the apples of the roots, lea- 
ving, however, the lower part ſcooped out in the ground: 


theſe I had forked Up, and __ were eat by my ſtore. 
ſheep. ©: 


My neighbours were convinced my macho was right, 


becauſe I evidently kept and fattened more ſheep on the 


fame quantity of land than they did; yet they begged 


would give them my reaſons for this my practice. 


I told them I would readily comply with their requeſt, 
and the more ſo as it might be a means of tempting them 
to imitate what they ſaw practiſed with ſuccels, 
Continuing my diſcourſe, I informed them that many 


years experience, and conſtant obſervation, had convinced 


me, that if you turn a parcel of ſheep promilcuouſty into a 
field of turneps, the ewes and lambs would immediately 
attack the leaves; the fattening wethers would, for the 
moſt part, prefer the apple of the root; and the ſtore- ſheep, 
not being nice, would indiſcriminately devour both leaf and 
apple, and even eat the leavings of either of the others. 


I farther informed them, that I had frequently obſerved, 


that when a parcel of wethers have been turned into a piece 
of turneps, the farmer, thinking to have no waſte, generally 2 
kept them in till they have eat the roots clean up. But 
this is very bad huſbandry ; for, after the wethers have cat 


the moſt delicious and ſweet part of the root, they loathe 


the teſt, which is generally gritty, dirty, and ſodden, in- 
ſomuch that nothing, but abſolute hunger, will tempt them 


— — 
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to taſte it. In this period they pine, and loſe fleſh; and 
by the time they are turned into a freſh bite of turneps, 


they are but little better than they were at firſt. 


The appetite of a beaſt that is fattening ſhould be tempt- 


ed, not palled; and undoubtedly, ſuch of the ſheep as are 
moſt forward will be moſt delicate; and this delicacy, if 


the farmer is wiſe, he will Male as it will ae : 


turn out to his advantage. 

Thus, in my manner of feeding turneps, the ewes come 
firſt, becauſe they prefer the leaves; the wethers that are 
to be fattened follow, and make the moſt pure and ſweet 


repaſt ; and the ſtore-ſheep, which are the leaſt nice of any, 
come laſt, and clear off the remains; at leaſt, as much of 
them as they ought to be permitted to eat; for I do not 
hold it good to oblige them to eat what are in a half putre- 


fied condition, and ſodden with dung and tale. 


My neighbours were (o well pleaſed with my reaſons, 
al ſo well convinced by what they ſaw, that they are de- 
| termined to adopt my practice; and if any of your readers 

> ſhould be of the ſame mind, it would give me great plea- 

ſire, as I cannot feel a truer joy than what reſults from my 


- envonroure to be of ſervice to my eee = 


= I ; am, Serin | 


Northampton, „ | Yours, &c. 


th 
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CARROTS. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM July 1765, No. 5. 


An Account of the Culture of Carrots, and their great 


U ſe 1 in Feeding and . attening Cattle, as practiſed 5 
by M. Robert Billing, Farmer, at Weaſenham : 
All- ee Norfolk. 


Gu NTLEMEN, 


I find it recorded in your work that Mr Robert Billing 


had a premium given him, by the fociety for promo- : 


ting arts, for ſowing thirty acres and too roods of carrots 
for feeding cattle. Now, as Mr Billing has drawn up an 
account of the methods he uſed in the culture of his car- 
rots, which has ſince been publiſhed by the deſire of the 


ſociety, I think you cannot do the world 2 more accept 


able ſervice than to inſert in your work, which is the only 
proper repoſitory of i nene in agriculture, an ab- 
ſtract of the above account. Such an abſtract I have 
therefore ſent you, wherein hs honeſt farmer's ſenſe is al- 
ways retained, though [ have taken the boo of pruning 4 
off ſome exuberances. 


Mr Billing obſerves, that the aſe « carrots for the win- 


ter- feed of cattle has been long known and practiſed in 
the eaſtern parts of Suffolk, where it is common to make 
carrots ſerve the ſame purpoſe turneps have many years 


done in moſt parts of the county of Norfolk; beſides 


| that many are ſent from thence to the London markets : but 
carrots never have been ſown in the latter county, for 


the maintenance of cattle, till he tried a {mall parcel 11 in 


>, the year 1761, and another in the year 1702. 


He thought it prudent, he ſays, to make thoſe trials 


befors he became a candidate for the premium offered by 
We foc ciety ; the hopes of deterving which encouraged him 
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to venture a pretty large and unuſual e xperce, as Weas 
the loſs of a great part of his winter- crop, and which has 


thus become the means of making known, in his part of 


the country, a ſpecies of huſbandry with which they had 


before no acquaintance but by hear-ſay, being above fifty 


miles from the country where it had before prevailed. 
In the year 1763, he ſowed ak acres and an half by 


i menſuration. 5 


This quantity of land lying in three Faid, one, of 


thirteen acres, bore wheat in the year 1762 ; one, of half 
an acre only, had borne clover ; and the laſt, of ſeven- 
teen acres, turneps that year. The piece of thirteen 
acres is a cold loamy foil, ſhallow, and upon a ſort of 
loamy gravel. The half acre is a foil much mixed, upon 
a moiſt clay. The ſeventeen acres may be divided into 
two parts, the one of fourteen acres, and the other of 
three. Both are a light and dry ſoil, newly improved 
with a marle ; the former, an exceeding good-tempered 
foil, upon a marle ; the other, a ſhallow black ſand, upon 


a kind of imperfect grit- ſtone, called i in Norfolk a carr- 


1 ſtone. ; 


Previous to giving an account of the weben of his crop 


of carrots, and of the uſe he made of them in feeding 
cattle, he deſcribes the manner in which he cultivated 
theſe ſeveral pieces of land, founded as well upon the 
beſt information he was able to procure, as upon the ob- 


ſervation afforded him oy his own experience of the for- 


mer year. : 
The wheat and clever flubble he ſplit down with the 
plough early in the preceding November ; and is fatisfied, 
from all the obſervations he has made ſince he firſt begun the 
cultivation, that whether the wheat-ſtubble be, as it is called 
in Norfolk, flat work, or in ridges, or the carrots are to be 
ſown after clover or rye. raſs, the land cannot be ploughed 


too early; fo that the froſt and ſnow may have their full 
effect in mellowing the ground, for the reception of lo 


{mall a ſeed; and this is more neceſſary to be attended to, | 
_rhe {liffer and tougher the ſoil thall chance to be, 


The 


„ 
The land that bad been turneps he let alone till the end 
of January, or beginning of February, thinking this time 


enougb, becauſe the earth was thoroughly cleaned by 


the cultivation and ſummer- hoeing neceſſary for the crop 
of turneps. 


Of the thirteen acres of wheat- finbble, ſix were 00 


for wheat, but not for carrots; four and an half not 


dunged at all; and two and an half for the carrot-crop 
only. The clover-land was dunged for the carrots: and 
of the ſeventeen acres that had been turneps in 1702, 


part had been tathed * for the turneps ; and the whole crop 


of turneps was fed off by ſheep and neat cattle, 


Four pounds of ſeed on an acre is ſufficient: but as the 
ſecd is very ſmall, licht, and hard to ſeparate and di- 


ſperſe equally on the ground, he was at firſt a good deal 


puzzled how to overcome this difficulty; and though he was 
adviſed to make uſe of a mixture of ſand, he did not find 
it anſwer, becauſe the weight of the ſand carried it all to 


the bottom of the ſeed-cot : he fows it therefore now un- 


mixed, as they do turneps, after having forced it Wc 


a fine chaff. ſieve by rubbing. 


It will be three weeks after lowing, and bnptimes 


longer, before the carrots appear : this is the principal 


advantage, beſides the difference of expence, that turneps 
have over them, for the latter are not ſown till about mid- 
ſummer, and coming quicker to the hoe, get the better of 


the weeds more ealily ; for weeds do not grow near fo fail 


about midſummer as in the ſpring. 


The carrots lying a longer time before they come up; 


and continuing afterwards a long time very weak, they 
are ſeven or eight weeks before they are fit for the hoe, and 


in the mean time afford the weeds an opportunity to get 
ſtrength, in a ſeaſon too, when unluckily they grow the 
faſteſt; Mr Billing is therefore of opinion, that, though it 
is necefſary to ſow carrots before turneps, it is better to ſow 
them as late as you can with ſafcty to the crop tor, of his, 


8 g WA. ON: thole 


* Tathed, i. e. where ſheer haye heen folded. 
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thoſe ſown in April on the clover-ſlubble came much the 
ſooneſt to the hoe, though later ſown. 


The wheat and clover ſtubble were plougbed three . 
times; the piece after turneps but twice, the firſt time 
ſhallow, the ſecond as deep as the ſtaple of the ground 


Would permit; and on wis ploughing the carrots were 
ſown. 


crop, and lighten much the expence of weeding, could 
they be ſown later; and as this might be done, could the 
ſeed be made to come up ſooner, this ſenſible farmer ima- 
gines the ſeed might be ſteeped in ſomewhat that would for- 
ward its vegetation, and afterwards ſown, when Ay enough 

to ſeparate. 


Jet however expenſive the firength of the weeds | in 2 


carrot-crop makes the hoeing of them, the crop itſelf is not 


apt to ſuffer ; for though the young carrots are quite cover- 
ed in a thicket of weeds before hoeing, and ſhould be buried 
in earth after hocing, yet they ſeem no way hurt if they get 


clear again, as they will generally do, if they are not cut off, 


or buried too deep for want of ſkill, in a fortnight after hoeing. 


The Norfolk hoe 1s {ix inches wide. If the carrots 
: chance” to be tolerably clean , they may be hoed the firſt 


time for eight ſhillings per acre; but if much rain, the foul- 
nels of the ground before ſowing, or the length of time 


between the ſowing and hoeing, or all theſe things to- 


gether, have filled the ground full of weeds, the expence of 


the firſt hoeing will amount to ten or twelve ge per 
acre. _ 


About ten . or a "ta after hocing;. they ſhould 
be harrowed : this will diſplace the weeds and prevent 


their growing again, which many of them will probably 


_ otherwiſe do, eſpecially if it be ſhowery weather: the 
harrowing docs not hurt the carrot-plants, but, on the 
_ contrary, does them much ſervice, by bringing freſh earth 
to them, as well as killing the weeds, : 

About three weeks after the harrowing, in caſe it has not 


perfectly cleancd the ground of weeds, | or in caſe new 
weeds 


As it would remove Time of the objections to a carrot. 
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weeds come up, Mr Billing hoes the carrots a ſecond time, 
which coſts about four or five ſhillings per acre, as the 
ground is more or leſs foul ; and after this, if there ſtill 


remain any weeds, which will be the caſe if much rain 
falls in the time of the ſecond hocing, a ſecond TORY 
is beſtowed. Ns 

Where the weather has hoot farourable, and thoſe em- 
ployed to hoe have done their duty, the carrots once hoed 
and harrowed have been as clean as thoſe on which two 
hoeings and as many harrowings have been beſtowed. 

Mr Billing next proceeds to inform us of the ſucceſs he 


had, in the year 1763, on the ſeveral parcels of ground 
firlt deſcribed. His carrots proved beſt on the piece of 
two acres and a half that had been wheat, not dunged for 


the crop of wheat, but dunged for the crop of carrots, and 


on the half acre clover-flubble dunged for the carrots. 


Many carrots out of both pieces meaſured two feet Jong 


each root, and in circumference at the upper end, thoſe on 

the former from twelve inches to fourteen, and on the latter 
from twelve to ſixteen inches ; a difference of bulk owing, 
perhaps, both to the A of {oil and the effect of for- 


mer Crops. 


On the two acres and half Mr Billing | computes he had 
from twenty-two to twenty-four cart. loads per acre, and 
about fifty-five or fifty. ſix cart. loads on the whole: the 


balf acre on clover-ſtubble produced about twelve loads ; 
the {ix acres and half dunged for wheat, but not for car. 


rots, produced from eighteen to twenty cart-loads per acre, 
and in the whole about one hundred and twenty-four loads; 


the four acres not dunged for either wheat or carrots, pro- 


duced from twelve to fourteen loads Per acre, and in the 
whole make fifty-two loads. 

le had but an indifferent crop of turneps the 8 : 
year, on the ſeventeen-acre piece, but had from ſixteen to 
eighteen cart-loads per acre of carrots on fourteen acres of 
it, but a very poor crop on the three remaining acres; ſo. 


that he computes he might have on the ſeventeen acres af- 


ter turneps not quite two hundred and ſeventy loads, 8 0 
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make, with the former, about five hundred and ten loads 
of carrots, equal in uſe and effect to near one thouſand 


loads of turneps, or three hundred loads of hay, as experi. 
ence has convinced him in the various ways he has tried 
them. 


Mr Billing thinks it is not e that he might be- 
ſides loſe five or fix loads, which the poor people took, in- 
ſtead of a ſingle load they might have ſtole, had the land 
been with turneps; but this loſs will evidently be much 


lightencd, ſhould the gt owth of c carrots become en! in 


the country. 
The beſt method of drawing the 70 1 with a four- 
tined fork, with which a man breaks the ground ſix or 


cight inches deep, very carefully, without injuring the car- 


rots; and is followed by a little boy, who gathers. the Car- 
rots and throws th em in heaps. 


Our farmer began to draw his carrots for uſe about three 


weeks after Michaclmas ; but as the cattle he meant to fecd 
on them had never yet been uſed to fo hard a feed, he thought 
it belt to give them, at the ſame time, both cabbages and 
carrots, left they ſhould ſuffer by a diſtaſte at the beginning. 


He had about forty load of cabbages growing on one 
half acre, equal in ule, as appeared on trial, to about ſeven- 
| teen or eighteen loads of carrots, He obſerved, that cattle : 
of every fort naturally eat the cabbages as readily as they 
would have done turneps ; and ſoon after, having gradually 


learnt to cat carrots, began to prefer them. Both the cab. 


5 bages and carrots, and afterwards the latter with turneps, 
were brought from the place where they grew, to a paſture. 


cloſe; and without any other preparation than ſhaking off 


the dirt. they were diſperſed on the en for the cattle 


to feed on promiſcuoully. 


From the experience Mr Bil ling has had | in farting cattle | 


on turneps in ho! uſes or ſtalls, he ſays he well knows, that 


by this means the carrots might have been made to go a 


good deal further; but, beſides the great trouble attending 


this method, en! if the number of beaſts be great, and 
the hazard of the beat 5 foundering 1 in their way to London, 


an 


t 
{ 


1 


an accident that often happens to ſtall- fed cattle, and that 


the benefit of their ſtale is loſt to the ground, he is con- 
vinced the beef is not ſo good, though, perhaps, more 
fohtly, 

The firſt ſtock he began to feed in this manner were 
twelve neat beaſts, and forty-nine ſhearing wethers, that 


is, not quite two years old: ten of the former were Nor- 


folk-bred ſteers, and began to feed on the firſt carrots he 


drew: at the ſame time he put on a cow and a heifer three 


vears old. At Old Martinmas Mr Billing bought ſeven- 
teen Scotch bullocks; which, with a cow from his dairy, 
made up the number thirty; and ſoon after he increaſed 
this number to thirty-three, by Ng three more from his 
day. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that when the cabbages 


were ſpent, he allowed a load of turneps each day for ſome 


ume for this ſtock of cattle, which, with three loads of car- 


ruts, was a ſufficient proviſion for them. This enabled 
bim to determine that one load of carrots. is nearly equal : 


to two of turneps ; for of the latter it would have coſt him 


little leſs than ſeven loads, computing on the experience of 


many years fatting cattle with Furneps'3 ; yet he never knew 


_ cattle thrive faſter. 


Nine of the ſteers were fold fat in Smithfield the ſeven— 


teenth of February, and weighed about forty Norfolk 


ttone, that is, ſeventy Loden ſtone each. Another ſteer 


and cow were killed in the country, the laſt | in Weaſenham 
town, which died very fat, about the fame time; the Scotch 
were fold at St Ives the beginning of May: the ſteers fold 


in Smithfield for about ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillings each. 
Dor farmer being told the market was then low there, 
ſold the Scotch, oll but one, at St Ives, where they : ren- 
dered him about ſeven guineas each. 
The former coſt about four pounds ten Hillings « each; the 
the latter, three pounds fifteen. The other Scotch he "ſens 
to London, where, though it weighed but little above ſixty 


one, it ſold for eight pounds, and was ſaid to be ſome of the 


fatteſt 
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fatteſt beef killed in London that winter, as the ſaleſmau, 
Mr Brounſworth informed him: the others were not inferior. 


he forty-eight wethers were fold fat at St Ives in the 
month of May, for about fifteen ſhillings each. 


Theſe thirty-three beaſts, and forty-eight ſheep, rendered 
Mr Billing, according to his computation, profit about one 
hundred and twenty pounds ; out of which, allowing one 


renth for the ſhare the cabbages and turneps had in fatting 


them, which is rather too much, eſpecially as the cattle 


ſoon began to leave the turneps, there remains one hun- 
dered and eight pounds to be carried to the account of the 
_ carrots. 
The large quantity of carrots our induſtrious farmer bad 

growing, gave him alſo an opportunity of trying their uſe ! in 


feeding dairy cows, ſheep, horſes, and hogs. 


In the month of April he found he ſhould have nine or 
ten acres to ſpare, beyond what was neceſſary to complete 
the fatting his bullocks. This happened too at a time 


when his turneps, as well as his neighbours, began to de- 


cay, and enabled him to ſupply that defect, to which the 


Norfolk farmers are very ſubject in the ſpring of the year, 


and which no method of managing their turneps did ever 
_ exempt them from, when the weather is wet and froſty by 
turns; and from this decay the carrots ſeem protected by their 
hardneſs. From this time he fed his whole dairy of thirty- 
five cows, and his flock of t twenty one ſcore of ſheep, on 


carrots. 
At the ſame time he thought of: a 1 8 of getting the 
carrots out of the ground with more eaſe and expedition 


than he had before done, which was of great uſe when he 


had other occaſions for his ſervants; beſides that it Prepa: 
red the land better for the enſuing crop. -: 

They were ploughed up with a narrow- ſhared wheel. 
plough : going ſlow, the ſhare opened the earth, and cut 


very few of the carrots. Thoſe few were ſuch as chanced 


to meet with the point of the ſhare. 


The plat, or earth. board, turned moſt of the carrots 


out of the ground, and, by harrowing afterwards, were 
moſt 


p_ ty . 
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moſt of thai quite cleared from the earth: although the 

roots extended a good way into the ground, and below the 

pan, he did not find it neceſſary to plough ſo deep, and con- 
tequently the land ſuffered no damage, which otherwiſe it 
might have done, as ſome tew of the carrots, inſtead of being 
turned out, were buried: at the ſame time it was neceſſary. 
to plough the land, and harrow it a ſecond time; and 
though this ſhould be at an interval of a month, the bu- 


ried roots will take no harm. 


Mr Billing turned his dairy of cows and flock of ſheep 
on this land after the ploughing, without any trouble or pre- 
paration, and had all the reaſon in the world to be pleaſed 
with the event: both took readily to eating the carrots, 


though he thinks the cows moſt ſo. 


Theſe laſt, not only all of them gave more milk than u- 


ſual at this time of the year, but many of them continued 
to give milk, which would, with ſuch turneps as he had 


then to give them, have been nearly dry: the butter made 


was likewiſe much better than from turneps, and both ſheep 
and lambs did much better than he ever remembers them 


to have done at this ſeaſon of the year: beſides this, the 
land received great and manifeſt improvement from the 
ſtale of the cattle, of which he found the benefit apparent 
in the ſucceeding icrop. 2 

It is proper to obſerve, that i in this th ſome few of 


the carrots will continue buried even after a ſecond plough- 
ing ; but theſe were turned out upon a third ploughing, 
when barley was ſown, and were clean eat up by the flock 


of ſheep, without the leaſt injury to the new-ſown barley. 
In this manner the cows and ſheep were fed for three 
weeks, which Mr Billing values at above twenty pounds; 
and, conſidering how he might have ſuffered had he wanted 
turneps, and not been able to ſupply the want with carrots, 
he thinks he might value this feed at a good deal more. 

In November 1763, he began to feed ſixteen horſes, 
vhich did all his farming work, with carrots : they had nei- 


ther hay nor corn, except the team that carried out his corn 


to Brancaſtar, a ſea-port at fifteen miles diſtance: to this 
3 5 teaun 
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team he allowed a buſhel of oats a day for the whole team ; 


the reſt, beſides carrots, had nothing but peas-ſtraw, and 


chaff, until the ſowing barley : in April he increaſed their 
work ſo much, that he thought it neceſſary to give them a 
few oats; but they continued chiefly to ſubſiſt on carrots, 
until they were turned to graſs the latter end of May. 

Mr Billing declares he never knew his horſes in better 
order, or do their work better; and they were fo fond of car- 
rots, that he frequently found, that when the team ſpoke of 


before were fo fatigued that they refuſed to eat their corn, 


they would eat it mixed with the carrots chopped. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that for his horſes he always 
chopped off the heads and tails of the carrots, and ſome— 
times gave them another cut. Though he could not find 
it was neceſſary, he waſhed them too for the horſes: none 


of which trouble he found at all neceſſary, or even uſeful, 


for other beaſts : the gathering and removing the carrots, 
and diſperſing them about the paſture-land where he fed the 
| beaſts, the weather clearing the roots, were ſufficient, 
Mr Billing gave the ſixteen horſes two loads of carrots 
every week; and theſe two loads he computes ſaved him 
more than a load of hay: this ſaving was for twenty-eight 
weeks ; ſo it ſaved him twenty-eight loads of hay, which, 
at twenty-five ſhillings a load, amount to thirty five pounds. 
To this might be added, the benefit received by ſwine, 
to which he threw all the tops and tails of the carrots uſed 
for the horſes; and they throve exceedingly, and were fo 
fond of them, that he could never find that any dirt that 


might ſtick to them prevented their eating them: but as the 


principal part of the food of the ſwine was milk at firſt, and 
afterwards peas, our farmer has not ſet ary value on this 


part of his profit; the value of what he has eſtimated it on the 


other articles amounting to one hundred and £ ixty three 
Tenn 5 


Of the thirty acres and half, four were n in the pre- 


ſent year with oats, all the reſt with barley: the four acres 
were part of the land where he ploughed vp the carrots; 
the reſt of this piece was  lown with barley : both were a 

prodigious 
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prodigious erop, not leſs than three loads of corn in the 


ſtraw per acre : on the reſt of the land his crop was leſs 


bulky and ſhorter, yet very good, perhaps not leſs grain 
than the other, And here it may not be improper to men- 


tion, that when in a former year he had ſown the two ends 


of a large cloſe with carrots, without dung, and the middle 
with turneps, for which the land was well dunged, yet, 
when the whole incloſure was the next year ſown with 


barley, that after the carrots was the beſt. 
Another recommendation of carrots is, that our intel 
gent farmer finds them a niore certain crop, both for 


growth and duration, than turneps : the latter are exceed- 
ingly apt to fail, as well as rot, towards the ſpring when 


moſt wanted. Perhaps the former is in ſome meaſure 
owing to the lands in Norfolk being, as one may ſay, ſur- 


feited of turneps, to which they have been fo long ac- 

cuſtomed. This is the conjecture of ſome of their moſt 
experienced farmers ; but if otherwiſe there are many 
_ reaſons for chuſing both, that, if one fail, we may rely for 
ſo neceſſary a winter- proviſion on the other. 


This candid farmer thinks he ought not, however, to 


; conceal, that at firſt beginning of a new ſort of buſbandry, 
many difficulties ſtand in the way: the expence is very 
heavy, much beyond the expence of turneps, and is, per- 
| haps, increaſed by the aukwardneſs of labouring men, and 

ſervants, who are both ignorant and perverſe about moſt 

new employments : beſides this, the cleaning of carrots 
from weeds is much more neceſſary than of turneps, and 


yet goes on much ſlower, ſo as ſometimes hardly to be 


completed: and moreover, if a long continued-troſt ſhould | 
happen, it will be very difficult io get carrots out of the 


ground, (it is true, the turneps in this caſe are apt to ſpoil; 


but this inconvenience may, in ſome meaſure, be prevent- 


ed, by drawing the carrots before: hand; though this will be 

difficult to do, to the amount of fifty or one hundred load. 
The above is a faithful and exact account of every ma- 

terial circumſtance that has occurred to Mr Billing in rela- 


tion to the culture and uſe of carrots, for the feeding of 
H h TD cattle ; 


cattle : he is fully ſenfible that more extraordinary things 
may be boaſted of, upon the moſt careful attention a dili- 
gent and curious man may be able to beſlow on two or 
three acres only; but beſides his having been careful to a- 
void exaggeration in every particular, the large quantity 
of carrots he raiſed in the year 1763, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of judging fully, and without danger of any conli- 
derable fallacy, what may be expected from the common 
uſe of carrots in feeding every ſpecies of cattle on them, 
in an extenſive way of farming. 

(signed) NES ROBERT BILLING, Farmer. 

'The contents certified 1 
„ dc be true, 7 5 


Joux Franklin, Vicar. 
Nov. 21. 1704. 
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A 2 to the E Tits: an the Ul "es to which Carrots may 
+ be applied by the intelligent and induſtrious Farmer. 


_ GENTLEMEN, | | | 
| B LAM E me not for withing to rank myſelf in the number 
of your public-ſpirited correſpondents. I ſee in your col- 
lection many hints which cannot fail being extenſively uſeful. 
Being willing to contribute my mite towards ſo valuable 
a work, I ſhall make the uſes to which carrots may, by 
the farmer, be applied, the ſubject of my preſent letter. 
And firſt, I muſt mention, that nothing can exceed thi: 
root for fattening oxen* ; but they ſhould have ſome ſweet 
| I: "7 


* Much bas been Gi and written in praiſe of this root, as 
5 being a very hearty food tor moſt forts of animals: it has even 
been allerted that one acre of carrots, properly planted, wil: 

fatten a greater number of {heep, or bullocks, than three acres 
ol turneps, and that the ficth of thele auitmals will be firmer» 
and better ta led, N. 


res 
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hay to earwith it, and they will thrive much better on it 
if they are ſtalled. They cat it with great greedineſs ; it 


nouriſhes them much, and ſoon makes them fit for the 
butcher ; and if yy are young * Hoy always turn out 


fine meat. 


Some oxen will not take kindly to cating them raw at 


firſt : for theſe, it is proper they ſhould for a time be par- 


boiled; but they muſt every day be leſs and leſs boiled, till 
they come to cat them quite raw, which! in a little time the 
niceſt beaſt will not be averſe to. 

I find alſo carrots excellent for increaſing the milk of 


cows, eſpecially in the winter-time, and early in the ſpring, 


when there is a ſcarcity of grais; and the milk they give 
when they feed on them has no bad taſte ; but the butter 


made of the cream is generally a little high coloured, be- 


ing a full yellow; yet this is no inconvenience, as it is not 


worſe in quality than that which is made when the cows 
feed in the ſummer-months on the ſweet meadow-graſs. 


J have, as yet, had but little experience reſpecting the 


| uſe of carrots in feeding ſheep : it is true, I have fed a few 


on them, and they came on well; but whether they are 
more profitable, when applicd to this uſe, than turneps, I 


cannot determine. The public would be greatly obliged 
to ſome of your readers, if they would make a fair expe- 
riment in this matter: the way to do it would be, to pick 
out of the ſame flock an equal number of wethers, if 


poſlible, equally thriving: let one half of theſe wethers be 
put to turneps, and the other half to carrots, ns in every 
other reſpect managed alike, _ EE 

Frequent obſervations ſhould from time to time I made. 


on their health; and when they are e fat, it may with great 
eale be pronounced, which is the food that can with the 


greateſt profit be given them. 
If they are equal in their effects, the far mer muſt always 


- govern himlelf by bis convenience, and which-ever of the 
crops beſt ſuits him, that be is chiefly to cultivate, 


Many farmers {ow turncps inſtead of fallowing their 


land for wheat; and this is good huſbandry: but if the 


_ foul 
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foil | is ; proper for carrots, it would be much more profitable 
for the farmer to ſow them, and that for theſe very ob- 
vious reaſons; becauſe they impoveriſh the ſurface of the 
foil leſs, extracting the chief part of their nouriſhment 
from a great depth; and as they require that the land 
ſhould be deeper ploughed, of courle it will be in better 
tilth againſt the wheat-ſeaſon, and be! in much better order 
to receive that noble feed. _ 5 

Hogs are very fond of carrots, and they make them 
thrive apace; but they ſhould always be given to them 
boiled, as they will with great difficulty be induced to 
eat a ſuſficient quantity of them raw *. _ . 

This food fills them ſpeedily with fleſh, and will very 
well make them much more than half fat: it will be pro- 
per, however to give them, before they are killed, either a 
few buſhels of barley meal, or ſome grey peas boiled: ei- 
ther of theſe foods will complete their fattening to admira- 
tion; though, for my particular part, I approve moſt of the 
Pe as they make the fat firmer, and walte leſs in the pot. 
Were the hogs to have nothing but carrots given them 
when they were put up to fat, this root would, it is true, 
hill them up with flaſby fat and fleſh ; but they would not 
tpend ſo well; neither would they be ſo proper to pickle _ 
tor perk, or to be made into bacon for Leger the whole 
year round. 1 8 

1 cannot help taking notice of one ue to Which 1 hae” 
applied this root, as it is quite out of the common road : 
I have fed dogs with it, and am morally certain that with 
the aſſiſtance of it a pack of hounds might be kept at a 
much cheaper rate than is now practicable with any vener 
food. 
I have not, it is true, act this, becauſe I keep 
no bounds ; but I have three brace of pointers, and fix 
couple of cock- .dogs, which 1 have for a whole year to- 
gether kept on no other food but boiled carrots, ſome flet 
milk and berley-meal being dane with the liquor they 
were boiled! in. 


Before 
* There cannot be any better food for hogs than « carrots. N. 
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Before I came into this practice, I always uſed to feed 

my dogs with either horſe-fleſh, or barley-meal: when 
they had plenty of the firſt, I ever obſerved that they were 
_ remarkably ſubject to the mange; and if my dog-boy 

could not for any length of time get the carcaſe of a 
| horſe, ſo as that my dogs were obliged to eat barley-meal 
alone, though they got fleſh, the barley was of ſo hot a 
quality, that their coats would be —_ —— and Band 
an end on their hides. 


Since J have fed them with carrots in the manner Mae 


deſcribed, 1 find, with pleaſure, that the natural coolneſs 
of the roots abates the heat of the barley, or at leaſt qua- 
lities it; and my dogs are always in good order, high wind, 


and conſtant health. 


This matter is well worth the attention of your readers, 
as many gentlemen might fave large ſums of money an- 
nually by putting it in practice. 1 find the uſe of carrots 


ſaves me, at leaſt, three parts in four of the quantity of 


barley-meal I formerly uſed; and as to the ſkimmed milk, 


it it cannot be got in quantities at a very cheap rate, it 


may, without any very apparent ns, or bad conſe - 


quences, be omitted. 


Another thing, well worth the attention of your gentle- : 
men readers, I ſhall now take notice of, which is, that they 
cannot find a better, or a more heartening food for their 
_ hunters, than carrots“, if given them with diſcretion : as to 

common plow and cart horles, they may eat them indiſ- 
 criminately ; and this root will be found a very cheap food 
for them, as they need have no corn, and much leis hay 


tlLan they would otherwiſe eat. 


have a col plc of hunters, which J value as being very p 


goed hortes; and theſe 1 feed in the ſeaſon with very little 


elle beſides carrots, well cleaned from the dirt that natural- | 
ly hangs about them, and loaves made of the mis xd mea} of | 
barley and oats, ſometimes with a ſmall admixture or 


coarie, but good wheat-meal; and if they require to be 
louiencd in their bodies, I now and then give them ſome 
| | . - brap- 


* Horſes are extremely fond of theſe roots, 
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bran. As to hay, they eat, at this ſeaſon, but little of it, 


of oats none at all; 17 they 80 e their work to 
admiration. | 
I have, all my life, heard it ſaid, that carrots were ex- 
ceeding good to make a horſe long-winded; and ſome 
jockeys will, I have been informed, feed a broken-winded 
horſe ſome little time with carrots before they ſell him, 
when he may very well be paſſed off for a | horſe that 1 is 
only a little thick-winded. 

A horſe-dealer in my nelgtbourtiond, when he bay a 


poor half. ſtarved beaſt, if he has youth on his fide, always 


tats him up with carrots before he takes him to market ; 
and this practice he finds to anſwer well, as the horſe is 


ſooner got into good fleſh with carrots than any other 
food; and they are beſides wholeſome, ene in him no 


foul humours. 


All the danger ſcems to 6. to the purchaſer, wha: if he 
imprudently puts the horſe immediately to too hard work, 


18 in a manner ſure to break either his wind, or his heart; 
for as the horſe was very ſuddenly got into fleſh, his ſtrength 
is not proportioned to his bulk, till he has been kept ſome 


time on dry meat, which will bring him ou ang make 


him ſon fit for any reaſonable work. 


That a horſe thus fed ſhould'not be damen fit for 


- any hard labour, muſt not be uſed as an argument againſt 


Carrots being a proper food for horſes. It muſt be con- 
| fidered, that this man takes a half ſtarved horſe, and gives 


him at once his fill of a nouriſhing food, in fact too nou- 
riſhing, as it fills him with fleſh faſter than he can have 
time to gather ſtrength. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that 


during the time of his being fed on this root, he is not per- 


mitted to take any exerciſe; by which means the free cir- 
_ culation of his blood is greatly impeded, and he mult of 
- courſe be the leſs fit to be immediately, age without pre- 
vious caution, put to hard labour. 
A horſe, in this caſe, muſt have a ſiperabundant humi- 
dity, which would by perſpication have been carried off, 
had he been permitted to have exerciſed himſelf mode- 
ratehy; 
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root from any aſperſion * 
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rately ; but tkis being prohibited to kim, though the hu- 


mours whilſt he is thriving continue as it were ſtagnant and 
innocuous, yet, when once ſet in motion by too hard la- 
bour ſuddenly given, they naturally become peccant, and 
ſhew themieclves in different ſhapes. | 

1 hope I have ſaid enough to vindicate my favourite 
: I have found it very good 


and ſerviceable : 28 ſuch, therefore, I cannot but in Juſtice 
report it. 
If this appears in your collection, 1 may probably again 


_ GenrT:. EMEN, | | 
Your very humble ſervant, 
An ESSEX Fas noLDER: 


DRILL and HORSEHOKING 


HUSBANDRY. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, OR. 1764. No. 37- 


Mr Tull aa in bis Prodiice of the New-Huf 


bandry; with ſume Account 4 his Experiments, and 
laſt e works. 


GENTIEUEN, 


EIN G of opinion chat the 3 practice of then new 
e would be e of N and great ad- 


vantages 


g * Mr Miller adds aches uſe to which: carrots may profitably : 
be applied. 


He has, he ſays, known them cultivated for ſeed- 
ing deer in parks, which has proved of excellent uſe in Hard 


winters, when there has been a ſcarcity of other food : 
ſuch times great numbers of deer have periſhed for want, 1. : 


thoſe which have eſcaped have heen fo much reduced, as not to 
recover their fleſh the following ſummer; whereas thoſe ſed 


ich carrots have been Kept in good cli all the winter, 


and npon the growth of the grats, ia the ſpring, have been ſat 


*\rly in the leaſog, 


a8 1 


vantages to the oublic, I am deſirous that il. grounded pre- 


Judices againſt it ſhould be removed. Among theſe, a pre- 
vailing one is, that Mr Tull purſued his ſcheme of raiſing ſvc- 


ceſſive crops of wheat upon the ſame land ſo long, that, at laſt, 
he had much worſe crops than his neighbours ; which dif. 

couraged people from attempting his method of huſbandry. 
Mr Miller, in his Gardeners Dictionary, under the ar- 

ticles Hoeing and Triticum, takes notice of this as an e- 
ſtabliſhed fact, and ſuppoſes it contrary to reaſon and ex- 
perience that repeated crops of wheat can be raiſed annual- 
ly upon the ſame land, without manure. 

One of your correſpondents alſo ſays, that « Things 
* may be carried too far; and this was the caſe with Mr 
Tull, when, ſpinning out his principles to too great a 
degree of nicety, he ſowed wheat ſo long on the fame land, 
without any aſſiſtance of manure, that 0 at lalt, bad 

* ſcarcely any crops at all.” _ 
It is certain, that many ſtrange reports were raiſed of 
Mr Tull, and his huſbandry, by prejudiced perſons; and 


his book being printed for the author, ſome bookſellers 


were much offended, and employed ſeveral hands to write 


againſt him, which they did in a moſt ſcurrilous manner, 


_ aſſerting many things that were falſe, and miſrepreſenting 
others. Some of theſe he takes notice of himſelf, in the 
additional parts of his work. I ſhall mention only one 
_ Inſtance how ready people were to give credit to ſuch falſe 
reports, page 268. Laſt ſummer,” lays he, * the vul. 
“gar in general believed, in a country but twelve miles 
„ diſtant from me, that I always carried my dung and 
40 threw it into a river: now there is no river nearer to 
the barton Where my dung is made, than is the far- 
< theſt part of my land; fo that the expence of loſing my 
dung would be greater than ſpreading it on any part of 
„ my farm. Beſides, 1 live in a country where farmers 
buy dung at a good price; but it is known that I neither 
« ſell nor waſte any dung. Againſt ſuch bing tongues 
there is no defence.“ 


But a principal cauſe, that the reports of bis bad ſuc- 
cet; 
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ceſs in his wheat: crops have gained ſo, much credit, I be- 
lieve, is, that the Additions to his Eſſay are out of print, 


and not generally known; and it is chiefly with a vier 


to inform your readers of them that I write this letter. 
Mr Tull began his ſcheme of ſucceſſive wheat-crops 

with four rows. Afterwards he found that three rows 

were better, and was in that practice of drilling threc 


rows upon a ridge, when he publiſhed his Eſlay. Upon 


further experience he found, that two rows. produced 
as good crops as three or four, and were more eaſily 
managed. This he recommends as his laſt and beſt method; 


and altered his drill-plough to his practice of planting two 
r9ws upon a ridge, of which he gives a cut and deſcription in 


his Addenda and Concluſion. By this alteration his drill 


is much lefs complicated, and lefs difficult to manage; than 


that for planting three rows, deſcribed in his Eſſay. 
_ The gentlemen abroad who are now romoting the 
new huſbandry, have gone into the practice of planting 


three rows upon every ridge, ſuppoſing that to be the 


beſt method; and the drill. ploughs invented by M. Du 


Hamel, and M. de Chateauvieux, are conſtructed to ſow. 


three rows. Mr Mills alſo, the editor of M. Du Hamel's 


iwſbandry, tells us, that he declined giving a deſcription ; 
of Mr TulPs drill, becauſe it was fo complex, which, 
indeed, it was for ſowing three rows; but, as it is now 
altered, is not ſo complicated as M. De Chateauvieux's 
drill, and is eaſily made a more general inſtrument for 


{owing upon ridges, or upon the level; and has this advan- 


tage beyond any of the foreign drills that J have ſeen, that 
the two wheels which ſerve to turn the ſpindle, and de- 
liver the ſeed, do, at the ſame time, mark the exact 
diſtances of the next rows to be drilled, upon level ground 3 
40 that a field, of any extent, may be planted with it, at 


the diſtances intended, with great exactneſs. 


From the practice of the gentlemen abr oad, and other 
inftances that might be given at home, it is evident, that 


they have not ſeen the aden that Mr Tull made to 


bis lay, in Wick 1, belides his different method off dril- 
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ling, their are ſeveral very material improvements in the 
manner of hoeing and cultivating wheat, and other crops ; 
and from theſe laſt parts of his work may be alſo ſeen, 


that the reports of his bad ſucceſs, 1 in repeated e : 


are without any juſt foundation. 


In order to ſhew this more clearly, it may be proper to 


premiſe a ſhort chronology of the progreſs of his hul- 
bandry, collected from his own account of it; in which 
it is to be obſerved, that as the year, at that time, was 


by ſome reckoned to commence the firſt of January, and 
by others the twenty-fifth of March, and the crops at o- 
ther periods, it occaſions an uncertainty of ſometimes . 


| year in this account, 


Mr Tull a. bis horſe- -hoeing butbandry about 
: . the year 


He Publiſhed his Specimen — 


— 1731 
Bis EHF —⁰⁴b — rw 1733 
bis Supplement to the T 1735 
bis Addenda — — 1737 or 1738 
+ His concluſion | is dated March 3.— 48 


(All theſe are printed | in {mail bee) 


He died about the year 1741. 
As to his practice of raiſing ſucceſſive crops of wheat, 


he made the experiment firſt upon part of a field, which 
had not been dunged for ſome time, and upon this part 


he continued to raiſe wheat for twelve years, without the 


aſſiſtance of any manure, In the preface to his eſſay he 
ſays, „The particular ſcheme of railing annual crops of 


« wheat, without dung or fallow, is as yet only upon 


„ probation, but, by the ſix crops I have had in that man- 
« ner, 1 ſee nothing againſt their being continued.“ In 


the Supplement, page 249. he tells us, © There is now 
_« the cleventh crop of wheat on the ſame field, (except 


« that in the ninth year, by accident of having con- 


« tracted to let my farm, it was drilled with white oats) 
60 and I do n not yet ſee any reaſon e its being con- 
| 4167p. tinued 


— 1723 
his ſucceſſive horſe- hoed en, 1726 


1 


251 ] 
« tinued for wheat annually, as long as it is kept in | this 


« culture.” In the Addenda, page 261. *© The field 
which laſt year had the eleventh crop of wheat,” (as in 


page 249.) © has now the twelfth on it, very likely to be 


%a good one.” And in the Concluſion he ſays, that the 


twelfth crop of wheat, upon this field, © was the beſt, 1 be- 


« lieve, that ever grew on it.” — © It has now the thirteenth 
* crop, likely to be very good, though the land was not 


_ * ploughed croſsways; ” which he mentions it was the 


year before, in order to alter the ſize of the ridges. 
J have here collected what he ſays of this field in par- 


_ ticular, as it was his field of experiment, upon which he 
had railed the moſt crops of wheat, without any manure. 


Let us next lee what crops he had upon his lands 1 in 


5 gener al. 


He begins his Addenda with. acquainting the reader, das” 


: kg was deſired to take an exact account of the crop of an 


acre of horſe-hoed wheat, part of a field of twenty five 


acres, in order to fee the difference between that and the 
crop of a ſmall piece of ground, drilled upon the level, and 

| hand-hoed. This acre being meaſured, and the crop 

_ reaped, and threſhed by itſelf, yielded twenty-nine buſhels 


and three pecks of clean wheat, nine-gallon meaſure. 


But he obſerves that great waſte was made by the reapers | 
of this acre, and ſome damage was done to the corn by 


cattle ; for which allowance being made, he reckons the 


| real produce of this acre to have been thirty-two. buthels, 
or four quarters, of wheat. 


He then proceeds to give an account of the crops of 


heat upon his other fields, which, including the above- 


mentioned ticld, were in all one hundred and 11x acres. 


The cora was not threſhed when he wrote this; but it 


appears, by his account of the crop, as I have computed : 


it, that theſe one hundred and fix acres produced, upon 
an average, nearly twenty buſhels of wheat per ace. 


If the quality of this land is conſidered, noue of it 
rich, and the greater Part lig! git, and of a thin ltaple, this 
cannot be called a bad crop. But there was another very 


im portant 


31 J 


. important circumſtance, which ought to be conſidered: 
Mr Tull was now advanced in years, and in a very bad 


ſtate of health; was frequently confined to his room, and 


ſometimes to vis bed; inſomuch that, as he tells us, he had 
not ſeen ſome of his cr ops from the time they were ſown 


till the ſpring following. And in his Supplement he 


_ ſays, page 225. © My agriculture having been carried on 
« by common day- labourers, without any body to inſpect 
them, (except when my diſeaſes ſuffered me to attend 
© them, which, for ſeveral years laſt paſt, has been very 
* ſeldom), cannot be expected to be all well managed ; 
for though they can do it well when they pleaſe, vet 
their will being above controvl, I muſt be content with 
_ © their doing ſome tolerably well every yea,” 
The duſt &f the maſter's feet is a kind of manure ſo 


neceſſary in every ſcheme of huſbandry, that no perſon of 
experience in ſuch matters, who reflects upon thele cir- 
cumſtances, would have reaſon to be much jurprited, if 
Mr Tull's crops had really failed as much as has been 
ſuppoſed ; and if we allo take into the account, that theſe 
Gay - labourers whom he employ ed, and who had the ma- 


nagement of his agriculture. at the critical ſeaſons, were 
then generally, as ſuch men Mill are, prejudiced againſt 
the new buſbandry, ] think his ſucceſs, notwithſtanding 


theſe diſadvantages, is a ſtrong argument in x Favour of this 


Huſbandry. 


But let us proceed to what Mr Tull foys further of 


| theſe. ſucceſſive wheat- Crops. In the Addenda, page oy, 
he tells us, © I bave now fix ſcore acres of wheat, 


cc handed acres of w which are on the ſtubble of the 10 | 


5 « year's w heat- -crop.” 


And in the elo page 273. 15 The crop of the 
« ſix ſcore. acres of wheat, that was growing at the tire 
« of publiſhing my Addenda, was much greater than the 


ec crop the year hf reit, and we uld have produced more 


40 grain in proporti: n, if the heavens had been as pro- 


« pitious; but the he avy rains that fell when the firſt- 


(6 planted was moſt in bl elbe, diminiſhed the filling of 
6c the 
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e the ear and its grain, yet not ſo much as of moſt ſown 
© wheat, eſpecially of the early-ſown, which generally 


** eſcapes the beſt in this common calamity. The burn- 


© beaked wheat, being always early ſown, I am informed 
* had next to no grain in it; and this is the moſt expen- 
« ſive ſort of huſbandry, the tenants pay ſuch exorbitant 
« fines for the liberty of plovghing this land,” 

Again, page 274. © The ſame fix ſcore acres that was 


s wheat the laſt year, is planted with wheat now, and is 
K all of it as ſtrong and likely for a good crop as in any of 
* the former years, though there is but about one acre of 


ce jt dunged. The whole is the freeſt from weeds before 


oh hoeing that ever was ſeen, and the fown wheat in the 
e nei; hbodthood the fulleſt of them. 


«I can ſhew, at this inſtant, one of th won * 


e have recommended, which though it be on leſs than 


e two perch of ground, muſt convince every man who 
« fees it, (and doth not renounce the evidence of his rea- 


: 6c fon and ſenſes), that pulveriſation by inſtruments can vaſt | 
of ly exceed the common benefit of manure, _ 


is to fuch experiments that I leave the * of 


ö A my horſe hoeing hufbandry, aſſuring the public, that 


in all my practice, which is now thirteen years, I never 


= * have met with one inſtance that gives me the leaſt ſuſ- 


** picion of the truth of the principles 1 have advanced ; 
and that, I believe, they have nothing to fear from ene 


5 ec mies, but the falle relation of facts, or fallacious 8 


« ouments,” . . 
Mr Tull mentions here, that he lnlended this to be 
his laſt crop. He lived about two years afterwards. 
v hether he continued to occupy his farm, I am not cer- 


tain; but if be did, and bis crops were worſe than the 


preceding years, that could not be juſtly attributed to any 


error in the principles, but to the other cavſes above men- 
tioned. We ſee here that he appeals to an experience of 
thirteen years: nor can it be ſuppoſed, or admitted, that a 


perion of Mr TulPs underſtanding would go on from 
ear to year to enlarge is Plantations of wheat to the ex- 
| tent 
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tent of one hundred and twenty acres, had he not been 
fully ſenſible of the advantage of ſo doing. 


The repetition of wheat · erops upon the ſame land may, 
by many perſons, be ſuppoſed rather a matter of curioſity 


than of any great uſe; a change of crops being the general 
euſtom, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt profitable: but this 
is not ſo clear as ſome imagine. The cuſtom is founded up- 
on the ſuppoſition that change of crops is neceſſary ; which, 
though it may be true in the old hufbandry, is not ſo in 


the new; and, without doubt, the change is often hurt- 


ful to the farmer ; for, not to inſiſt upon the extraordinary 
labour neceſſary to prepare the land, and the loſs of the 
ſeaſon, if it cannot be got into proper order in time, or, 
which is as bad, ſowing it, though not in proper tilth 


to receive the ſeed, the main point of all is, whether the 


profit of theſe ſeveral different crops is really more than 
hoed ſucceſſive crops of wheat, or other corn commonly 
propagated? In anſwer to this, I believe it is not very 
diſhcult to ſhew, by a fair compariſon of both, that the 
hoed crops are the moſt profitable, even including the 
_ clover and turneps in the old huſbandry. Nor is a pro- 


fitable change of the crop, or the advantage of obtaining 
ſometimes three crops in two years, peculiar to the old 


: huſbandry ; ; for the ſame may be had to greater oath A 
in the way of hoeing. 


There is another e in the old ache er 2 
very unfavourable to the farmer. As he is under a ne. 


ceſſity of changing his crops, he cannot adapt them to 


the ſoil. Moſt farms have land in them of very different 
qualities, and theſe are not equally proper for the pro- 
duction of plants of every kind. The ſtrong land, that is 
very fit for beans, wheat, and clover, is not equally ſo 
for peas, barley, and turneps. But the farmers commonly 
vary their crops according to the cuſtom of the country, 


and the conſequence is, that moſt of their lands are plant- 
ed in their turn with crops not the molt {uitable to them; 


which is an inconveniency that may be avoided in the new 


huſbandry. 


Having 
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Having pointed out the additional parts of Mr Tull's 


work, it is hoped that we ſhall ſoon have a new impreſſion 


of the whole : and as I cannot, by any means, approve 
of an abridgment, permit me to recommend the method 


of printing it, which I apprehend will be the eaſieſt and 
moſt agreeable to the readers. It conſiſts at preſent of ſo 
many parts, that it is very troubleſome to turn to each of 


them, in every different point of theory or practice that 
is touched upon in the Eſſay; and yet this is neceſſary to 


be done, in order to ſee the whole progreſs of the experi- 


ments, and the alterations, or a ena made by 
the author. ES, 


To remove this difficulty, I would propoſe a new im- 


_ preſſion in folio ; that the notes in the eſſay ſhould be in- 


ſerted in the text (where they properly come in) verbatim, 
and without any alteration ; that the Supplement, Addenda, 


and Concluſion, be printed at the bottom of each page to 
which they belong, by way of notes, diſtinguiſhing each 


by proper marks, or a different character. In this way 


the whole of the author's ſentiments vpon each point will 
be laid before the reader! in one view. 


The deſcription given by Mr Tull of his drill. plough 


is obſcure, and much too long; and it is to be wiſhed 
that ſome practical driller waull alter that part. And 1 
am of opinion, that his hoe-plough might be wholly 
omitted, without injury to the work : being ſatisfied, from 
experience, that the common Middleſex ſwing-plough, or 
the Rotheran-plough (both which have an iron copſe, or 


bridle, at the end of the beam) vill perform the operation 


of horſe-hocing between the rows of corn, or other plants; 
and will be more agreeable to the ploughman, becauſe he 


is accuſtomed to uſe them. Op 
V hether the profit of a new impreſſion "af the whole 


would anſwer the expence, I muſt leave to the conſidera- 


tion of thoſe who are the beſt judges of it. If they do 


not think it adviſcable to give one good edition of the ö 
whole, I bope they will find their account in reprinting 
the additional parts. To ſuffer them to be loſt, or for- 


gotten, 
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gotten, would be a real injury to the public, and to every 
lover of agriculture in particular, whether he is, or is 
not, a driller and hoer; for I may venture to affirm, that 
there is not one author of any note, that I have ſeen, who 
has written upon agriculture ſince Mr Tull publiſhed his 
Specimen and Fflay, but who has, in part or in whole, 


adopted his theory, or borrowed from him ſome of the 


moſt material of the modern improvements. 


As it may be ſome time before the laſt parts of his 


Work are re-publiſhed, I ſhall, for the benefit of ſuch of 
your readers as incline to practiſe the new huſbandry, 


take notice of one or two Important alterations in 185 


hor ſe-hocing culture. 


In the Eſſay, Mr Tull dirccts, that the hoe. plough 


ſh>uld be brought as near as poſſible to the rows at firſt, 


and when the plants are young; but that the ſubſequent 
hocings ſhould be at ſome diſtance from the rows, leſt the 


plough ſhould tear off too many of the roots, and deſtroy 


the plants; alſo that the laſt hoeing ſhould throw the 
earth of the intervals vp to the plants, which he thought 
neceſſary for their better nouriſhment, when they were 
grown large. His laſt Practice was different in both theſe 


reſpects. 


For in the Concluſion, page 45 2; 5e 1 4 At the 
« ſecond hoeing, the plough goes in the furrow of the 
« firſt, making it deeper and nearer to the wheat: the 
« third hoeing fills up this furrow; and then, at the 


66 fourth bocing, the plough goes in the ſame place as the 
« ſecond, turning the mould into the intervals. ?Tis re— 
© markable, that though the furrows of the ſecond and 


« fourth hocivgs be deep and near to the rows, ſeeming to 


e deprive the wheat of the mould which ſhould nouriſh it, 
« whereby one would imagine, that theſe furrows, lying 


“ long open, ſhould weaken or ftarve it; but it is juſt 
« the contrary, for it grows the more vigorous : and it is 


« the obſervation of my ploughmen, that they cannot, 
« at theſe hocings, go too near to the rows, unleſs the 
cc plovgh (ſhould tear out the plants.“ 5 | 
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ce If I may preſume to aſſign the cauſe of this ſurprizing 


e effect, it is in my opinion the following, vlg. this open 


« furrow has a double ſurface of earth, which, by the nitre 
ei of the contiguous atmoſphere, is pulverized to a great 


« degree of minuteneſs near the row. The roots that the 
e plough cuts off on the perpendicular fide of the furrow, 
_« ſend out new fibres to receive the pabulum from this 


ne- made paſture; and alſo part of this ſuperfine powder 
« 15 continually falling down into the bottom of the futrow; 
«and there gives a very quick growth to thoſe roots that 
are next it, and a quick paſſage through it into the carth of 
« the interval, where they take likewiſe the benefit of the 
* other fide ot this pulverized furrow. When it is faid 
cc that air kills roots, it mult not be underſtood that it kills 


-&8.2 plant, unleſs all, or almcft all, its root 1s expoſed to 
it, as it is not in this caſe. Some think there are roots 


that run horizontally below the plough 1 into the interval; 
* but of this I am not convinced.” 


© ?Tis not often that we plough above four times; a and 


then the furrow 1 is turned towards the r row at the third 


« time only. 


«© Whether iheſe furrows lying long open next the rows, 
* in very hot dry climates, may be prejudicial, cannot 


„be known but by trie Is.“ 


The practical hoer will find this Weib of! going klofe 
to the rows of wheat, and other plants, of great ſervice 
not only in the vigour of his plants, but alſo in 


the more perfect tillage of his land, and a conſiderable la- 
ving in hand- hoeing, weeding, and manure. 


be other rente of a large plant growing 1 more 
vigorous, and the ſecd filling better, by ploughing the 
earth away from one fide of it, is lo ſingular, and oppoſite 


to the common practice of gardeners, that ſhould it ſuc-· 


ceed generally, it may lead to lomething new ein ie theo- 
ry of vegetation. 


L cannot conclude without taking notice of a very u- 
rious and valuable performance, juſt publiſhed, entitled, 
Efays on Huſbandry. The author is a Pract cal cultivator 

__ K k | "2 
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of many plauts and graſles, particularly lucern, in the way 


of tranſplanting and horſe-hoeing. Ile is an advocate for 
the new huſbandry in cultivating many ſorts of vegetables; 
but diſapproves of it for corn, of which he does not ſeem to 
have had experience himſelf. His two chief objections are, 


that he is not ſatisfied that the profir of raifmg corn is 


greater in the new hufbandty than in the old; and that 
the new culture is too nice and difficult for common far. 

mers. The laſt objection will be readily admitted to have 
great weight ; but it will conclude, almoſt equally, againſt 
the new culture of other plants, which he ſtrongly recom: 
mends : but if gentlemen will ſet the example, and give 


proper encouragement to the farmers, time and perſeve- | 


rance will overcome many difficulties : but till the farmers 
arc convinced, that the new huſbandry will be the most 


profitable to them, it is not to be ſuppoſed, nor is it rea» 


ſonable to expect, that they will ever attempt it; and 
therefore it is greatly to be wiſhed, that ſuch of your read- 
ers, as are furriſhed with experiments and obſervations of 


the new hutbandry, would communicate them to the pub- 


lic; and particularly that your ingenious correſponcent in 
Ircland, who has teſtified his approbation of it by Pis let- 

ters, and his extenſive practice of it in the fields, v ould 
_ oblige your readers with a particular account of his cx- 
pences, and produce, per Engliſh acre, of his lands cult:- 
_ vated in this manner, elpecially of his wheat-crops; toge— 
ther with the uſual expence and produce of the common 
wheat-crops in Ireland, in his neighbourhood . 


As I have lome grounds to believe, that the horſe-hoe- 


ing of wheat (and "the new huſbandry in a larger ſenſe. 
for barley and other corn) is ſuperior, in ſeveral reſpects. 
to the common huſbandry, and alſo more proſitable, 
fhall be glad to ſee a fair ſtate of the whole, on both tides; 
to which if I can, in any degree e, contribute, it will be 
very agreeable „% „ 
 CENTLE3! EN, 

Mliddleſex, Tour very humble Ge vant, 
September 22. 1764. F. 8. 


DRILL and HORSEHOEING 
HUSBANDRY. 


MUSEUM RUSTIC UM, Dec. 16% 10 76 


The Advantages of Tillage ſuperior to thoſe ariſing 
from Dung, illuſtrated by an Account of a Series of 
Experiments made on the ſame Field, for twenty-t00 

or t<venty-three Tears, in <ohich Space of Time 
nineteen or twenty Crops of Wheat have been got, by 
3 ting Mr Tull's Method of Husbandry, 


| GrnrLEMEN, 


NE of your correſpondents vropoſes ſome queries 
relating to manures and tillage, and quotes the au- 
thor of a ſmall publication in 1792, who, he lays, with 

ſceming propriety ridicules the notion of our modern im- 
A provers, that tillage is ſuperior to manure. The ingenious 
author of the late Eflays on Huſbandry is allo of opinion, 
5 that manure is neceſſary for corn in the beſt ſoils, and that 
all arable lands ought to be fallowed every third year. 

That manures are ſometimes neceſſary, and in many 
caſes very beneficial, is certainly true; and where they 
can be had at a leſs expence than the neceſſary additional 

tillage, it may be the farmer's intereſt to uſe them: but, 
in many places, tillage is cheaper than manure ; and to 


- magnify the advantages of manure for corn, is more pre- 
Fa judicial to farmers ſo ſituated, than perſuading them to a 
. better tillage of their lands: for the point to be conſidered 
Is not, whether manures or tillage produce” the largeſt 
4 ' JF crops, but which of them is, upon the WA, the moſt 


profitable huſbandry. 


It is obſervable, that thoſe who inſiſt upon the neceſſity of 
nanare and fallowing f for corn, found their arguments upon 
the 
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the practice of common huſbandry in which 3 it is not de- 
nied that they are neceſſary; but this neceſſity, even in 
tbat huſbandry, 1 ic a great meaſure, from a circum- 
ſtance which they do not viua'ly take notice of, viz. over. 
cropping. 1 

This js unavoidable in the common kuſvandry, where 
manures, and particularly dung, are ſubſtituted in the 
room of tillage ; for if the land is ſown thick with corn 
to keep down the weeds, or if fown thin, and the weeds 
grow, in both caſes it is filled with, at leaſt, triple the 
rumber of plants neceſſary to produce a crop. The ſame 
Lappens the ſecond, and every year it is ſown with corn, 
This is a known fact; it is univerſal, and cannot be pre- 
vented in this huſbandry. The conſequence is evident; 
the land is exhaufled by a great number of unneceſſary 
plants, and gets out of tilth, becauſe it cannot be hocd ; 
and hence the neceſſity of manute and fallowing. 

But the author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry ſuppoſes, 
that manure is neceſſary even for horſe-hocd crops of corn, 
and the beſt land; and in ſupport ef this opinion, he has 
mentioned a fact, which it is neceſſary to take notice on 
particularly, as it is an auen one. | 

«I am well informed,” ſays he, page 217. 0 ſince 


M. qu Hamel publiſhed his laſt work, in 1761, that 
« M. de Chateavvicux found, by experience, that in 
*« ſpite of all aſl ganccs from ploughing, without uſing 


© manures, he carrie a viſionary idea of } Mr Tull's too 


| C far. Of courle he ret ned to the old practice, combi- 


ning one and the oth er, as beſo re recommended; and, as 
6 His fiel ds had been thory vohty pulverized, and cleanſed 
46 from weeds, ev ery oon 1 manure took eflect, and 
* 16: produce of corn was very ſurpriſing.” 

An account has been publi ith 1d of this gentleman's ex- 
periments, to the year 1756, at which time he had raiſed, 


upon ſome of big lands, five ſucecflive hoed: frops of 


Wheat without manure; and it zppear here, hat be 
continued thele cr „ in te {eme manner a AN or fix 
cars Jor gcr. 3 ne fo 110) it they neceſla ary. to ule Wanure, 


the 


E 


the cauſe muſt be ſome difference in the tillage, or large. 


neſs of the crops, and not, as our author ſuppoſes, an 


imaginary idea of TulPs; becauſe we have ſhewn in a 


former letter, (lee page 251.) that Mr Tull himſelf conti- 


nued his wheat-crops for twelve years with ſuccels, and 


the twelfth crop was the beſt. 
M. de Chatcauvieux had not ſeen the laſt- publiſhed 


works of Mr Tull, which contain ſeveral improvements 
in the hoeing culture; and being very curious in agricul- 
ture, he did not confine himſelf to a bare imitation ; but, 
as our author admits, he tried various methods of hoeing 


his wheat, and in one reſpect, like other huſbandmen, 


was {till endeavouring to obtain greater crops: but ſo far 
we are certaly, from his own account of his experiments, 
that his crops, raiſed neareſt to Mr Tull's method, were 
ltill improving to the year 1756; and he then declared 
himſelf fully convinced of the truth of the nn 9 


the new huſbandry. 


There is no forming any certain judgment why this 
: gentleman made uſe of manure at laſt, unleſs we had a 
detail of his cx ;periments | for the laſt five or fix years. 
Hut, as our author takes notice, page 26. that he,“ being 


called of late to diſcharge his civil office in the republic, 


© has not been able to oblige us with a continued ſeries 
of his obſervations ;” this, very probably, might be one 
reaſon of his adding manure, as he was ſenſible that his a- 
griculture, in a new method, would not be carricd on with 
that accuracy and ſucceſs in his ablence as s under his own 
eye. . 7 
Our author ſeems to ground his opinion of TW neceſſity 
of manure for horſe-! noed corn upon this alteration in 


NN 


\!, de Chateauvieux's practice; and probably many other 


perſons may do the lame, and be deterred from attempt- 


ing a method of culture that is ſuppoſed to have failed, 


though under the direction of this muſt accurate and juſtly 


celebrated huibandman. 215 
In order therefore to ſhew, that the alteration in this 
gentleman's practice was net from any error in the prin- 


Ciples 
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ciples of the new huſbandry, I ſhall here produce an in- 
ſtance of horſe-hocd wheat-crops, continued without ma- 


nure much longer than any hitherto mentioned. 
Theſe crops have been raiſed by a gentleman in Berk. 


ſhire, who was acquainted with Mr Tull. He has culti- 


vated one field in this manner, about twenty-two or 


twenty-three years, and till continues to do ſo. In that 


time he has received from this field nineteen or twenty 
crops of wheat. One year it was fallowed, and two more 
was ſown with peas and tares. 


The reaſon of diſcontinuing the wheat crops in theſe 


years (which happened at different periods) was, that the 
ſoil of this field is of a very ſtiff, obſtinate, binding qua- 
lity, not the moſt proper for wheat, or the hocing culture, 
otherwiſe than in reſpect to ſituation : and as it is very 
difficult to keep it in good tilth, if the critical ſeaſons of 


hoeing it are miſſed, this happened to be the caſe in theſe 
years, and the owner then omitted to drill it with wheat, 
that he "might brivg it into beiter order for the next 


crop. 


One part of this field has beem ſeveral times 1 5 
and the other has had no dung, or other manure, during 
theſe twenty-three years. In all other reſpects, the whole 

| Has been cultivated in the ſame manner. Two rows of 

wheat, about ten inches apart, are drilled upon each 
ridge. The ridges are about the ſame breadth, and the 
| horſe-hoeings the ſame, as Jaſt directed by Mr Tull. 

The uſual quantity of ſeed is about three pecks to an 


acre of the white cone- wheat, with ſome mixture of red 


Lammas. 
The crops have been various, as may he 6 in a 


courſe of twenty-three years. In general, they have been 


nearly equal to the neighbouring ſown crops, in the re- 


ſpective years, and in land of the ſame ſort; from two to 


about four quarters per acre, nine: gallon mealure 3 beſides 


a ſaving of about two buſhels of ſeed. 


In 1763, the ſummer was uncommonly wet, and very. 


unfavourable for boxrle- -hoeing, eſpecially of this ſort of 
land. 
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land. A trial was made of an acre of that crop, 
threſhed by itſelf, which produced EE -two buſhels of 
clean wheat. 


| The effect of the dung laid upon part of this field, bas 


been ſcarcely diſcernible in the crop; and a perſon. who 


did not know where the dung was laid, could hardly 


diſtinguiſh it at harveſt. This is very different from the _ 
effect of M. de Chateauvieux's dreſſings : probably the 1 

difference might be from a different condition of the land 
«nd the manure. His land was finely pulveriſed by much 


n and hoeing; and his manure ſeems to have 
applied by way of a top- -dreſling, which is often more 
ench.cial to corn than dung laid on in autumn. The ſoil 
of this field, being very ſtiff and binding, requires more 


_ tillage to pulveriſe it than lighter land: but the few hoe. 
_ ings given it are not ſufficient to keep it in that perfect 
ülth that his lands ſeem to have been brought % 5 
The reaſon of this different culture is the different 
method of planting the wheat. When Mr Tull planted _ 
three rows upon a ridge, he found fix horſe- -hoeings 
neceſſary; but when only two rows were planted, he hoed 
but four times. This is the uſual number of hoeings 
given to this field, and are, as we have ſeen, enough to 
ſupport theſe repeated crops. If the intervals were much 
more hoed, the corn would grow too rank, and lodge r 


ſo far are theſe crops from exhauſting good land, as is com- 


monly ſuppoſed, that, in fact, the main difficulty in mana- 
ging theſe crops in ſuch land is, to prevent their growing too 
luxurlant. It was for this reaſon that Mr Tull, as he 
tells us, added a middle row, as an alloy to the other two, 
to prevent their growing too rank: and when he altered 
this, and planted only two rows, he . the number 


of hoeings from ſix to four. | 
The luperior effect of tillage is here very evident ; and 


this. experiment is, 1 think, a full anſwer to the query 


made by your correſpondent ; for no aſſiſtance of dung ; 


will make ordinary land produce repeated crops of wheat. 


"ith *. common tillage. 
; There 
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There is another very material advantage , which, I be- 
lieve, may be derived from this cenniffunee of abating 


the number of hoeings, which would require too VE 5 


room to explain it fully; but, in the mean time, I could 
not omit making this remarkable experiment known, 


when I found that an alteration in M. de Chateauvieux' I 


practice was urged ſo ſtrongly againſt this principle of the 
new huſbandry, eſpecially as the principle, though ſup- 
ported by arguments which ſeem to be very plain and con- 
cluſive, requires a long courſe of ee to prove it 
from facts and real practice. 


As I write this without the knowledge of the gentle- 


man who has made the experiment, I do not think myſelf 
at liberty to mention his name; but if any gentleman, 
curious in agriculture, is deſirous of more particular infor- 


mation, he hall be fully a of the truth of what is 


here related. 


Though the repetition of wheat. -Crops may, in ſome 


caſes, be only a matter of curioſity, yet, in many others, 


it will appear in a different light. Nor is this method limit. 
ed to wheat, but may be very profitably extended to o. 


ther plants, not commonly thought of; for the benefits of 


the new huſbandry, in this and other reſpects, are at yet 


but imperfectly known. 


Many of your readers will probably think that the 


_ crops of this experiment were very ſmall and inconſider- 
able; and they will hardly be perſuaded to believe them 
very profitable. T intend to give {ome information in this 
matter to ſuch of them as may be unacquainted with the 
new huſbandry ; and in this I hope to be joined and al. 
ſiſted by your practical readers, particularly by your friend 
in Ireland, being of opinion with him, that it is the bel! 
and moſt profitable huſbandry, and therefore with to [ce it 
more generally practiſed, _ 

Iam, GexwrrEUrx, 
Middleſex, | Your very humble ſervant, 
Nov. 15.1754. 5 B'S 
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DRILL and HORSE HOEING 


HUSBANDRY. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Mar. 1 


An Examination of ſome Points in a famous Calculation 


in favour of the New Husbandry ; Queries about 


- the Quantity of Straw in both Methods ; Neſlections 


on the Expence and Complexity of Dr ill-Ploughs ; 
and on the Notion, that Dew i iS an mr tons to 
Wheat when cut. 9 


Canrutur; 


II is not only my proſeſſion, but my V pratiice; 1 in all dif. 
- quiſitions, to attend impartially to the evidence on 


both ſides of the queſtion. That concerning the preference 
of the old or new huſbandry is of the utmoſt importance 
to the nation, and therefore certainly ought to be attend- 
ed to with the utmoſt exactueſs and impartiality. 


I confeſs myſelf, after a full examination of all that has | 


been ſaid in compariſon of the two methods, to incline to 
prefer the new, where it can be practiſed with any tolerable 
Convenience, as to its re quiſites, VIZ, IP. inſtruments 


and dextrous men. . 
Yet I would have nothing advanced, even in favour of 
the ſide 1 prefer, which will not bear examination; and as 
I apprehend two points to have been advanced in the fa- 


mous calculations of M. de Chateauvicux (as inſerted by 

Mr Milis in his Complete Syſtem of Practical Huſbandry) 
to evince the preference of the new huſbandry to the old, 
Which, I think, will not prove that preference, at leaſt 
with us . 1 eſtcem it my duty to lay my "PP! e- 
henſions on this ſubject before the public. 


I. « In the common huſbandry of this country [the | 
| L. 1 1 * neighbourhood | 
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fe adlghbourhood of Geneva| the farmer,” ſays Monſ, d 
gem , can have but on crop in that ume, two 

years] being obliged to ſow his land only every ſecond 
e year; and that one crop will fall greatly ſhort of the 
© two which the new huſbandry will produce. — A vaſt 
_ advantage in favour of this laſt !” (See Mills, Vol. I. 
pages 129. 130.) We have the ſame point in calculation 
advanced by him again (in page 130.) 

Now, by whatever circumſtances of peedliarity the 
people about Geneva are obliged to have only one crop in 
two years, theſe ought to have no weight with us Engliſh- 
men in determining the preference due to the new huſban- 
dry; for, in the common courſe of our old huſbandry, we 
have two crops in three years, or three crops in four years; 
and though we have not two wheat-crops in immediate 
ſucceſſion, yet our crops of beans, peas, barley, and oats, 
are obtained with ſo ſmall expence of cultivation after our 
wheat- crops, that no one ſeems to doubt but the clear _ 
profit is greater; and many, who raiſe wheat under great | 
diſadvantages, are content to have the ſucceeding crops, : 
or even crop, of worſe corn for their profit for the whole 
culture. Three, or even two, crops then with a fallox, 
as is uſual with us, muſt not be conſidered as only ae. 
lent to one crop with a fallow, e the neighbours of 

Geneva have. - 

But I am obliged by impartiality to remark furtb er, 
that even our old huſbar dry is now fo much 1 Improve ed, as 
not to leave us under the neceſſity of having any year With. 
out a c pp. e 1 

It is well known, that many farmers, with great ſucceſs, 
ſow clover with their barley, and, in the ſummer which 
ſucceeds the reaping of that barley- crop, take one crop, 
if not two, of the clover, and then plough it in and fow 
wheat. Others ſow turneps, then barley with clo. ver, then 
reap the clover and ſow wheat. | 

Experience of other acighbourinj countries, and. even 
our own, now ſtews us, that we may ſow carrots, and 
ſeveral other roots, and then put ſue, with ſucceſs, the 

lame 
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fa routine, or courſe, as though we « fowed turneps 3; and 


Mr Mills has aſſured us on“ good credit, that a crop of 
par ſneps, is eſteemed of equal value with three crops of 
_ wheat, of ſour quarters to the acre! _ 


II. © It may, perhaps, be thought odd,” ſays Mon. 
de Chateauvieux, that I ſhould mir the produce of the 
field, ſowed in the common way, to three times the 


« ſeed. I know there are lands in this country which 


60 yield more, viz, four or five times the feed, and ſome- 


times apwards' but then it muſt be granted, that there 


are but few ſuch lands, and that they are fields in ex- 
« traordinary fine tilth, and enriched with manure, IL 
„therefore ſpeak of our lands in gene1al, taking good 
© and bad together, In this caſe, I ſay, the Nadbose. 
one year With another, will not exceed three for one.” 


(see Mills, Vol. 1. p. 140.) He adds, that his “ fields 
de have always been as well cultivated as any in the coun- 


. and that from careful accounts it appears, that 


in the courſe of ſixteen 18 they have not t produced 1 more 


on an average. Ne 


Now, gcmtiemen; if the poorneſs of theſe crops about 
encva be not the effect of want of culture in the old 


way, every new method, which will aſſiſt the poorneſs of. 


the ſoil, is of great conſequence to that people; and yet 


_ ought not we Engliſhmen to make this point of calculation, 
vis. the ground's giving only three for one, that is, two 
8 thirds produce beyond the wot, a groune of PRONE: of 5 


the new huſbandry. i 
Mr Miller on this ſubject 5 In "He ſhallow, . 


* chalky, down lands, where near four buſhels of corn 
have been ſown, I have known the produce not more 
(than double the ſeed.” (See his Gardener's Dictionary, 

art. Triticum). But this is not to be aſcribed to any 


eſſential defect in the method of the old huſbandry, but 


either wholly to the badneſs of the foil, or chiefly ſo, and, 


{or the reſt, to the bad practice of the old huſbandry ; for 
es EE I ITE ihe 


7 See obiiraarions dela Soc! et2 de Bretagne f pour Jos années 
e page 90. ADS | | 
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the ſame gentleman adds, that he has known, on good 


ground, thin ſown in the common way, above ten quarters 


on an acre. (See ibi4). Now, if the corn on this good 


land ſtood thin, we may fafely conclude, that it was ſown 
thin; ſo that probably not above three buſhels, if ſo 
much, were ſown; and then the produce will be to the 
ſeed as twenty-ſeven to one, or nearly ; and Mr Miller 


juſtly mentions twelve e quarters as a great crop 1n the beſt 


management of the new huſbandry. (See bid.) The 
queſtion then is, whether this additional quantity pays 
for the additional expence, tiouble, &c. in the new hul- 
bandry ? which it probably does very well in circumſtan- 
ces where proper inſtruments can conveniently be had, yet 


not 1o as to leave the difference of the nett profit of the 


two methods any thing like what it has been repreſented 
3 & Ci! camflanges aboye examined. 


III. Another point which ſeems to me 86 great conſe- 
quence to be inquired into, is, Whether the quantities of 
ſtraw produced by. the new huſbandry be as much ſuperior 


to thoſe produced by the old, as the quantities of corn are 
ſuppoſed to be? VVVãß . 
1 propolc not this query to diſcountenance the new buf 


bandry, to a preference ot which, on the whole, 1 incline ; 
but that ſo intereſting a fact may be determined. I call it 


Intereſting, becauſe the firaw of a good crop of wheat is in 


any year of great value, and in ſome years (ſuch as 1762) 


of prodigious aloe, towards ſupplying the dekicieseh of 
hay. 


From the account which M. de C e gives of the | 
ſtubble of his wheat, it would ſcem that what may be 


wanting in the number of ſtalks, if there be any want, 
is amply made up in the ſtre -ogth, bulk, and v cight of 
the ſtraw in the new method; and 1 ſhould not be ſur- 
prited if it appeared that the real quantity of. raw 18 


greater in the new ti za the old huſbandry ; for the coin. 


muſt be fed by the ſtraw, and therefore one would con- 
clude that where there is a fuperiority cf corn, there muſt 
| be 


"not. 
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be a ſuperiority of rau, as to real mn | though not as 
to length. 


But, on the other hand, ſince we know, that bad crops 


frequently run to ſtraw, inſomuch that there will be many 
ſtalks, nay tufts, with little or no corn, this point ſeems 
not ſo clear as one could wiſh; and though a loſs in corn 


is not calily made up in ſtraw, yet I think it very probable 
that the ſtraw of a bad crop of corn may out-weigh the 
ſtraw of a good one; and it will be an uſeful as well as 


| entertaining employment to aſcertain this fact. 


IV. What ſeems to me the greateſt and almoſt oy con- 


fiderable objection to the new huſbandry, is the great ex- 


pence of forming, and keeping in order, an hoe and drill- 
plough. NM. de Chateauvieux has told us, that he thought 
Mr Tull's too complex. (See page 131. of Mills, Vol. I.) 
But will not any impartial inquirer ſay this of Monſ. de 
Chateauvieux's? 1 fear he will, when he ſees that Mr 
Mills was obliged to employ no leſs than eighty pages in 
deſcribing it. We have another advertiſed ; but, as I have 


' neither ſeen the model nor its deſcription, I can only fay, 


that I wiſh it may be ſo much more ſimple and cheap as to 
encourage the giving a fair trial to the new huſband: y. 
And here I muſt again lament, that the ſociety for en- 
couragement of arts, &c. have ſtinted the time for com. 
pcling accounts of the beſt methods of cultivating wheat, 
&c. to lo ſhort a period. Ir is to be hoped, that they 
will extend that time, in order that they may receive ac- 


4 counts worthy of the premium, honourable to the lociety, 
und moſt highly uſeful to the public. 


V. The writers in favour of the new huſbandry have: | 


very judicioully, begun their collections by experiments, 
tg thew that the ſowing with the drill at equal diſtances, 
without alley s, gives better crops than ſowing by the 


nand in broad-caſt; and then they bring very naturally 


other experiments to ſheu, that ſowing with alleys, ſo as 


10 horſe-hoe, gives much better crops than ſowing without 
them, Tf any body then can ſhew, that ſowing with the 
grill is a worſe meth od than [owing with the hand, he 

e  overtt rows 
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_ overthrows the credit of the new huſbandry ; and that it 
is a worſe method, ſeems to be the opinion of one of your 
correſpondents, unleſs by drill-huſbandry he means the 


horſe-hoeing huſbandry in its full extent, as is ſometimes 


meant, and then his cenſure of the new huſbandry is full 
and direct. His words are, © Drillers (1 was formerly 


one) - and ſeem to me evidently to contain a * con- 
demnation of the drill-huſbandry: and Ruſticus will oblige 


the public much, if he will aſſign his reaſons ſor giving . 


over this practice; for converts from any opinion are al- 


ways heard with moſt attention, and their arguments have 
generally moſt weight. 


VI. A late author of a new and complete Body of Huf. 


bandry has obſerved, that dew plumps wheat when cutten. 
But does dew improve it? I think clearly otherwiſe. The 


purpoſe of corn ſtanding in the field when cut, is to dry 
and harden it; and it generally wants fome field-room, un- 


leſs the owner is injudicious enough not to cut it till full. 


ripe, when it muſt waſte greatly. 


Dews arc certain concomitants of the beſt weather in 
he wheat- harvelt, at leatt with us in the north; and, no 


doubt, as the ſkin of wheat is tender, eſpecially while in 
the field, the dews do penetrate and plump it, and make it 


appear better to the view when threſhed and on ſale in the 
market, and fill the buſhel better, conſequently bring more 
to the farmer: but, according to all my philoſophical 
notions, the dew muſt retard the very deſign of giving of 


field. room, 


* The purport of the whole paſſage from hace theſe 


words are taken, is only to condemn the drillers for rejecting 


the ule of manure on moderate land, eipecially for turneps. 
But the parentheſis ſcems a condemnation of the whole prac- 
tice of drilling, though only an incidental condemnation, 

Ruſticus would not 3 given up the whole practice of dil 
ling, becauſe drillers uſually decry manure, but would have 


added manure to drilling, had he not eſpied citential detects 
10 the method, in his opinion, Cons. 


— — — 1 


 Alills farſt Volume.) — 
_ clayey ſoils from the uſe of his plough, though the latter | is 
i moſt proper: for wheat. 
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field-room, if not abſolutely diſappoint it; and for any 


one 's uſe the wheat is really of ſo much leſs value as it 


has imbibed more dew; conſequently, any man who hou- 
{es wheat for his own uſe, will let it have as little dew as 


he can, 


The author of this opinion which I am controverting, 


Mr Mills, (fee page 396. &c. vol. I.) owns, that theſe dews 


are only neceſſary in cold ſummers ; for the grain's own 


vigour will plump it ſufficiently in hot ones. He ſays, that 
in the former the huſks cling fo cloſe, that they muſt be 


plumped by dews in order to make them threth well. But | 
it ſeems very bad oeconomy to make corn, already too 


moiſt and cold, ſtill moiſter and colder, in order to threſh 
ſomewhat better; that is, to ſpoil the gal to ſave a little 


labour. He owns allo, (page 399.), that even in the middle 


of Auguſt, the dewy nights grow {0 long, that the corn is 


in much more danger of growing in the ſheaf, and the 


: f aw of being tendered and dama, ed, 3 for fod- 


(See page 305.) 
we am, GENTLEMEN, 3 
Jour faithful and impartial correforadene: 
Faſt- Newton, Tho. Comps, j jun. 


Avg. 23. 1764. 


. If I have leiſure, in I ſhall clay; ex · 


amine the account of the drill-plough invented lately in 
York, and communicate to you my reflections thereon, if 


you deſire them. One thing 1 oblerve in regard to the new- 
ly-advertiſed plough, VIZ. that it is fitted to all kinds of 


ſoil; whereas M. de Chateauvieux ſeems to confeſs, that 


there are ſeveral to which his plough is not fitted; fo thar 
other inſtruments. muſt * ſought out. (See page 101. of | 
N. B. He cxcludes both ſtoney and 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Aug. 1764. No 12 


Experiments aſcertaining the comparalir we Weight of the 
Grains, Chaff, and Straw, of a Crop of heat ; 

with ſome valuable Hints towards attaining beter 
Cr ops; concluding with a Recommendation of the new 


| Husband- 7. 


GENTLEMEN, | 
| O E. of your correſpondents gives ſome curious ex 
3 periments for finding the mean weight of wheat, 
in order, as he ſays, to prevent the farmers from inhancing 
the price of it. Theſe experiments were begun in the 
year 1757, when wheat was at an exceſſive high price; 
and the deſign of this gentleman, to prevent, or defeat, 
the practice of engroſſing it, is bighly commendable. 
Hhnut as it is neceſſary that wheat, in plentiful years, ſhould 
be ſtocked ſomewhere for a ſupply when the crops fall ſhort, 
it is better for the poor to have it at firſt hand than of o- 
ther dealers i in corn, loaded, as it muſt then be, with large 
additional expences. If we had public ſtore-houſes for 
corn, it might be kept to a more equal price, and the 
tarmers would have a market for it when cheap: but 
while there is no ſuch provilion, it may be a queſtion, whe- 
tber it would be good policy to lay reſtrictions upon the 
raiſers of corn, as that might diſcourage agriculture, aud 
create a real ſcarcity, | 
The experiments made by your ingenions ; correſpond: 
ent are very accurate, though, in my opinion, much too 
ſmall to determine matters of ſuch importance: but he has, 
I think, fallen into a miſtake that I allo did in trying ſome 


experiment: 
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experiments upon wheat, viz. in ſuppoſing that a middling 
ear is a ſtandard for computing the crop. This, indeed, 


would be the right rule, provided there was a regular 


| gradation ! in the ears above and below the middle ſize : but, 


in fact, it is otherwiſe; there are generally more ſmall 


ears than large ones, and yet the corn in the large ears 
may weigh moſt. 


To explain this, let us ſuppoſe a perſon going to chuſe 


Gans middling ears as they ſtand in the field: he muſt do 


this either gueſſing by his eye, or by meaſuring ſome of 
the different ſizes, and taking thoſe of the middle ſize as 


near as he can. The ſizes can only be determined by 
their length and fullneſs : and if, for example, the longeſt 
are five inches, and the ſhorteſt one, the medium is three 
inches. Now, though thoſe of three inches are undoubt- 


edly the middle ſize, yet, unleſs the weight and meaſure 


of the corn in the ears below three inches are equal to 
that of the ears above that ſize, the calculation of the 

erop from the three-inch ears will be wrong. This will | 
be ſeen in the following tables. Bran 


I once took an account of great part of a | ſheaf of red 


Lammas wheat; but having miſlaid my notes of it, I ſhall | 
at preſent take notice chiefly of an experiment made upon 
White Lammas wheat, of the crop 1762. The ears and 


ſtraw of this crop were in general very ſhort ; but the 


corn was remarkably fine, full, and heavy. The wheat 
of this experiment was raiſed upon clover lay, and the 
crop about twenty buſhels upon an acre. A nine-gallon : 

buſhel of this wheat weighed above ſeventy pounds aver- 


dupoiſe, which is uſually reckoned the full weight of good 


Wheat, though ſome will weigh Wor, as the beſt n 
did that year. 9 


In February, 1763, I took can of this corn out of. a 


middling ſheaf, and, as near as I could, of the middle- ſiaed 
corn: but it was taken out all together, and, without 
ſeparating of it. I ſorted what was thus taken out, into 

four parcels, nearly 8 to the length of the : firaw, 
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in order to diſcover the proportion between the ears and 
ſtraw of different lengths ; but there ſeems to be little 
certainty in this. 

Thele four parcels were weighed ſeparately, ears and 

ſtraw together ; then the ears by themſelves ; and, laſt of 
all, the corn when ſeparated from the chaff. 
I weighed twenty of the firſt parcel by themſelves, that 
had the longel ſtraw, and longeſt fulleſt years; and after- 
Wards weighed them ſingly, taking the weight and meaſure 
of each as in the table. 

Being deſirous to know the weight and produce of the 
ears of different lengths, I ſorted each parcel according to 
the length of the ears, differing one from another about 
half an inch ; and I weighed theſe ſubdiviſions ſeparately, 
noting the length of the ears, and the number of cheſts 
and grains in each. The length of the ears was mea- 
| ſured from the bottom of the loweſt cheſt that had any - 
corn in it, to the top of the ear. The longeſt ear was 
three inches and a half, but there being only one of that 
length, it is included among thoſe of three inches and a 
quarter. The twenty ears firſt weighed are included in 
the ſixty-three large ears in this laſt weighing, 
Several ears have ſome very ſmall grains in them: theſe 
are ſet down in the table, but not reckoned in the weight, 
becaule [ ſuppoled them not marketable, and that they 
would go to the tailing, or off fall corn. Of theſe ſmall 
grains two thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven weighed 
an ounce averdupoiſe. The reſt were weighed by troy 
weigit, as below, 7 x 


The e of the four Parcels. 


oz. dw. gr. 


| 250 of tie longeſt (the flr aw 28 to 26 Teh.) 18 18 4 


500 of the 8 80 e 4 id 33 26 17 10 
250 of the third 20 to 26 11 1 
250 of the fourth _ 16 10 22 3 18 ; 
1250 cars with the ſtraw J 10 


Twenty, 


r 275 4 
Twenty, with the longeſt Straw, and lingeſt fulleſ Ears, 


weighed gh, 
Inches, Cheſts, Gr. | 
Tear 85 20 40 \ | | 
1 do, 33 C ˙ IS og 
1 do. 32 17 39 The corn in theſe 1 
1 do. IT - ..- IF 33 twenty ears wd 1 
1 do. Þ is 34 \ The err. 0/4: 'vg 
* 3 7 4 The fraw — — 1 0 21 
, 95 25 5 19 07 * Thee ears and ſtraw 2 9 
is do. each 23 15 to 17 325 
20 ears 


333 69434. 2 grains in each ear upon a 
| medium. 


Ikn the firſt of the allowing tables are inſerted the aſ- 

ſortments of the four parcels, by the length of the ears, 
with the number of cheſts and grains in each, and the ſe- 
parate weight of the ears, grain, and chaff. I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that by accident I milled taking the diſtinct weight 
of the two hundred and fifty ſmalleſt ears: they are ſet S 

down in the table as I computed them, in proportion to . 


the third, or preceding parcel, which may differ a little 


from the real weight ; but this cannot be much, for the 
weight of the whole parcel is right. _ 
In the ſecond table, the length, weight, &e. of the twen- 
ty largeſt ears, are ſet down in the firſt line: in the ſecond 
line are the ſixty-three large ears, including thele twenty: 
and the third line contains the two hundred and eighty- 
eight ſmalleit ears. They are ſet thus together to give 
the more eaſy comparative view of them. The next three 
lines of this table ſhew the weight, &c. af all the middle- 
| lized ears, and of all thoſe above and below the middle 
” ſize, brought thus together alſo by way of compariſon. 
To theſe I have added, in the following columns, a cal 
culation of the number of cheſts in cach aſſortment of 
ears, and the mean number of grains in each cheſt; allo, | 
the number of grains, and weighr of a mean car, of each 
aſſortment. | 
= be. 


%% 
The laſt table ſhews the total weight of the corn, chaff, 
and ſtraw, upon an acre, agreeable to this experiment, 


reckoning the crop at twenty buſhels of nine gallons, or 
ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe, per buſhel. 


The very ſmall grains are not reckoned here, for the 
above reaſons; and that the waſte in reaping, carrying, 
threſhing, and ſome left in the ſtraw, is more than they 
amount to. But by adding them, and allowing for about 
ſeven or eight inches long of ſtubble, the total N ct 
the crop may be nearly eſtimated. 
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Total Weight. 


A comparative View 


Len oth, 


of the above One Thouſa 


Ears. | | Grains. | 
1 Ne. . Ne O2. D 
Larg et 1200 2$t0:35 {| 88, -£ 
TT ͤ , ⅛ ö; ĩ˙ 121 
Smalleſt — OY 288 13 081 11 | | 1914 5 
Large — — 2912; 35 7069 10 
Medium. — - 3 0 ⁵ 2 5600 7 
Small — — | 645 03 13 6729 1-61 
Total 5 =] "TONE" 03 * 19399 2 1 


Total N 51 if the Crop upon an Acre, agreeable 


BH ee | 


| Wheat. „ - Cha,” 
C.-Y. ib. ©, 1 Ib. 
| os 2 1 5 3. 


nine Gallons, or 


| Thouſand Two Hundred and E ifty Ears of Wheat. 


5 We, of Grains, 14 Chelts. Grains per] Grains; in al Weight of * 
| Oz, Dw. Gr. No. {\ Cheſt | mean Far, | mean Ear. 
4 2 12 333 12-054 [34.2 27 .000 Grains 
2 19 14 | 1012 1.88430. 269 22. 696 Troy. 
2 8 10 2016 [0.949 4.7 6. 645 3 4.034 
is 10 9 5 4318 1.637 | 24.292 I 17.288 
£14.99. | bag [1-454 1 7.0ag| r1Oe. 
5 10 21 8595 1.085 10. 432 6.358 
0 N | 14366 66 11.35 | 15-519 | 10.232 


reeable to the abt Specimen, reckoning the fame at twenty 
lons, or ſevent 0 Pounds = Buſbel. 
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small experiments are not ſo ſatis factory as large ones; 
ad! could wiſh this had been more extenſive; but I had 
o thoughts of offering it to public view till I read your 
correſpondent”s s letter, who has, I apprehend, gone upon a 
wrong rule in computing a crop, and has alſo choſen the 
nean ears too large: for, though the ears of red Lammas 
«heat are uſually longer than the white, it cannot be ſup- 
doled that, upon an average, they are above double, both 
n weight and number of grains, as we find thoſe were to 
be mean ears of this experiment. Neither is it at all 
robable, that the mean ears of the common crops in any 
dert of England, and in the ſame year, ſhould be heavier, 
nd contain more grains in them, than the very largeſt ears 4 


of this experiment. 7 
The ears of this wheat being from three and a quarter 


to three quarters of an inch in length, the medium is two 
nches. J have ranged all theſe together in the fecond 

able. They are a fair medium in regard to length; and 
they are ſo alſo as to fulneſs, becauſe they are all in- 
cuded: but, as appears in the table, they are not ſo in 
reſpect to the weight of the grain, which is the rule for 
he medium of the crop; for the ſmall ears are more than 
couble the number of the large ones, and yet the large 
ars are the heavieſt. If, in order to make the number of 
ears equal, we chuſe the mean ears ſhorter than two 
nches, the inequality of weight will be greater than 

fore ; and if we take our medium higher than two inches, 
the weight may be made equal, but this will increaſe the 

proportion in the number; and hence I think it is 


re us a juſt medium of the crop. The ſame will hap- 
den in other crops, for they all vary one from another in 
ie ee and number of ears: and, as we cannot be cer- 
in of their real proportion as they ſtand in the field, 
is imprafticable to calculate a crop. from thoſe of any 
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The calculation of a crop > fan's a mean ear is made by 
plying the weight of grain in that car by the number 
| of 


cent, that we cannot fix upon any ſize of ears that will 


Lao 1 

of ears upon an acre, A mean ear of this experiment 
weighed, as in the table, 10.232 grains troy, and the 
crop was about twenty buſhels upon an acre. Your cor. 
reſpondent reckons the weight of a mean ear at 24.05 
grains troy, upon an average of ſeven years; ſo that, 
reckoning the ſame number of ears upon an acre as in this 
experiment, his crops will amount annually to forty- ſeven 
buſhels per acr e, of ſeventy pounds averdupoiſe pe 
buſhel. Theſe are ſuch crops as, I ſuppoſe, no con: 
| tiderable extent of contiguous lands in England produce 
ann vally ; and are, doubtleſs, more than double the com 
mon crops upon an average. 8 
Ihe diſproportion in the number of ſmall and loo 
ears is very remarkable, and alſo their diſproportion i 
ſize; for, if we calculate from the twenty largeſt, we ſhal 
tind that forty-three of them weighed as much as all thi 
two hundred and eighty-eight ſmall ones, viz. one large 
ear produced as much corn as ſeven ſmall ones, and thi 
grain in them alſo larger, and conſequently more flou 
in them: for one hundred of the large corns welghe| 
leventy. eight grains troy, and one hundred of the ſmal 
but fixty grains; ſo that four grains of the large ears wer 
heavier than five of the ſmall. This great difference i 
not from any defect in the rudiments of theſe ſmall ear 
but is occaſioned principally from bad culture, and a d 
fective nouriſhment ; becauſe we ſee that the plants raile 
from the ſame ſeed, will have larger or ſmaller ears, a 
| cording as they are cultivated. It might, however, | 
uſeful to know at what period of their growth thoſe {ma 
cars are ſtinted, and whether they are produced from 
original plant, or from the tillers. I am not furniſic 
With experiments to determine theſe points, but reco 
_ mend them to the inquiry of your readers. 
It is certain that the ears of wheat, in general, don 


arrive to the ſize that they are naturally capable of: 4 


if it was known at what period they are formed, l 
flinting of them might, in ſome degree, be prevents 


by a dreſſing, or other culture, at that period. * 
| ner | he 


f. 201 J 
there is ſome ſuch period in nature, may appear ſrom other 
circumſtances in the growth of this plant. There is 4 


; particular ſcaſon for its tillering, or ſpreading; another 


for its upright growth; and one for its bloſſoming and 
; forming the ſeed; and probably one alſo for the ear being 
8 formed: and the growth of it, in reſpect to each of theſe, 
4 may be promoted by culture, or retarded by a defect of 


nouriſhment at theſe periods. 


Wben the ſeaſon of tillering is 100 no lire will 
make the plant throw out more branches; and after the 
ear is ſhot out, it is then impracticable to make it larger, | 
viz. to increaſe the number of cheſts, Again, when it 
has bloſſomed, no art will cauſe the ſtem to riſe higher. 
And, laſt of all, after the time of bloſſoming, there is no 
adding of one grain more than is already formed in the 
ear; though, in all thefe caſes, an addition, or improve- 
ment, may be made * vererys it e at the proper 

time. i 
1 therefore 4 importance to | know. the ee of. 
rok of the different parts of the plant; and that if we 
| happen to miſs aſſiſting of it in one, we may improve it in 
another. If the ſeaſon is loſt to increaſe the number of 
; tillers, we may enlarge the ears; or, if that is alſo omit- 
ted, we may increaſe the number of grains in the cars, and 
| make them larger, and fuller of flour. 
To ſhew this more plaivly, with reſpect to the grain, 
let us a little conſider the ſtructure of an ear of wheat. 
The grain is placed in a cell, conſiſting of two valves, or 
leaves; and there is one leaf extraordinary | on cach out- 
ſide of the cheſts, which ſeems intended as a fence, or. 
ſecurity, againſt accidents to the outward grains. The ” 
cheſts about the middle of the car are the largeſt, and 
_ uſually conſiſt of four, five, and ſometimes fix or ſeven 
cells: and the number of cells decreaſes towards the top 8 
and bottom of the ear. If the ear is examined when in 
bloſſom, we may ſee what number of grains each cheſt is 
formed to produce: or this may be ſeen afterwards by the 
number of double valyes, which are properly: the Aa 5 


Nn for 
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for theſe remain, though the grains have proved abortive; 


and therefore, by counting the leaves of chaff, allowing 5 


two to each grain, and two extraordinary to each cheſt, 
we ſhall find what number of grains each cheſt might 
| have produced, 


The outward grains of the cheſts are commonly: the 


largeſt, and ſmaller towards the middle, and often tinted 
grains, or none at all, in the middle cells ; and this, not- 


withſtanding moſt of theſe had bloſſoms in them, and the 


grains had made ſome progreſs, or begun forming. They 
are later than the outſide-grains, as if laſt impregnated. 


The number of theſe deficievt, or miſſing grains, is 
greater than might be ſuppoſed without examining them, 
In a favourable ſeaſon moſt of the cells have grains in 


them; and, if examined at the time of bloſſoming, the 
orains may be ſeen in different degrees of maturity, many 
of them with the naked eye, and others with a good 


glaſs ; but though they appear then in general to be ſreſh, 


and in a growing ſlate, a conſiderable number of them 


is afterwards tinted, or die away entirely. In an ear of | 


red Lammas wheat, of ſix inches long, twenty-five cheſts, 


and two hundred and elghty- ſix leaves of chaff, I have 


counted ſeventy-four grains ſome time after bloſſoming; 
by which it appears, that this ear might have produced 
one hundred and eighteen grains; and yet at harveſt I have 
not commonly found above ſixty grains in an ear of that 
| length. I have likewiſe this feaſon counted fifty-four 
grains in an ear of white Lammas wheat, of three inches 
and a quarter long, nineteen cheſts, and one hundred and 
ſeventy-four leaves of chaff; ſo that this ear might have 
yielded ſixty- eight grains: but we ſee in the above tables, 
that the fulleſt ear, of the ſame ſort of wheat, and the ſame 
length, yielded only forty-one grains; and three of the 
fame length yielded but thirty. grains and one third 
each, upon an average. 
The tillage and dreſſing of land 105 wheat i is * for 
the moſt part, before the wheat is ſown, and the benefit 
of theſe n decreaſe; eren the wheat requires 
a gradual 


he 
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a | gradual increaſe of nouriſhment, both ia order to form 
large ears, and afterwards to fill them with large grain. 
And hence appears the great defect of the common huſ- 
bandry, and points out the advantages of top-drefling 


wheat in the ſpring with ſoot, or other light manure, 


which bring the plants a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment when 
they want it moſt; and hoeing, when that can be perform- 


ed at the proper times, particularly the deep, or horle-hoe- 
ing, has the ſame effect of producing large ears; and for 


filling them, the horſe hoeing is the moſt effectual, as that 
can be performed at the critical time, and when the Plants 


| are large. 


It has been commonly ſoppoſed, by thoſk who oriiCliſe 
the new huſbandry, that the moſt important hoeing, for 
the purpoſe of filling the ears with good grain, is ſoon 
after the wheat has bloſſomed : but this, 1 believe, is a 
miſtake, and that it ſhould be performed immediately be- 
fore the wheat blows ; for before that is over, the grain 


is conſiderably advanced, I have found no leſs than ſe- 
venty- ſeven grains in an ear of red Lammas wheat, of four 


inches and three quarters long, and at the ſame time a 
conſiderable part of the bloſſoms ſtill remaining on the 
outſide of the ear. | 


This is above one third more than uſually comes to 


maturity in an ear of that length; ſo that it ſeems very 


probable the ears would produce near one third more corn 
than they commonly do, were they to be aliſted at that 


time with ſufficient nouriſhment. But this would come 
too late after the bloſſoming is over; for by that ume, 


ſome of the weak grains die, and others are ſtinted, ſo as 
not to be recovered again by any future hoeings. A check 
at this critical time ſeems to have the ſame effect as it has 
upon a grain of corn, or other ſeed, after it has begun to 
vegetate : if that is put a ſtop to, it never recovers. 

From the great number of ſmall ears in a crop, and 
the deficient grains in all the ears, we may plainly ice the 
advantage of good culture, and of taking the proper ſeaſons 


'0 apply it, The new huſbandry is, in this reſpect, much 
do 
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to be preferred; and alſo becauſe much fewer plants will 


produce an equal crop; in which there are ſeveral advan- 


tages beſides ſaving above half the ſeed. This method 


of culture is, indeed, fo much ſuperior to the common hul- 
bandry, not only in raiſing wheat, but plants of almoſt e- 
very kind, that it is to be withed it was more promoted, 
particularly by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 
by whole affiltance, upon a right plan, there | is out rea- 
ſon to expect ſucceſs. 

I am ſenſible that ſeveral contain.” and particularly 
ſome of your corre{pondents, have objections to this huſ- 
bandry, ariſing partly from a miſinformation of Mr Tull's 
practice and ſucceſs, which may hereafter be more fully 
explained; and partly fiom the difficulty they apprehend 
in overcoming the prejusices of the farmers to any new 
methods. _ 

That they are very tenacious of old cuſtoms, is readily 
admitted, nor are they to be tov much Elamed on that ac- 
count : but that they cannot be prevailed with to alter 
them, upon rational evidence, and pioper encouragement 
is, it is apprehended, cairying the argument too far, as 
this tends to Giicourage all attempts of improvement. 


One of the reaſons aſſigned, why the farmers cannot be 


brought to practiſe the new huſbandry, is the difficulty of 


managing a drill- plough for lowing corn, which is admit- 


ted, though that is not fo great as ſome have ſuppoſed; 
for 1 Tas ſeen a huſb. ndman learn to manage ſuch an in- 


ſtiument, who, after one day's practice, couid ſow with it 


four or five acres a day, with the proper quantity of ſeed, 


at a leſs expence than common ſowing and harrowing, | 


lr Tuli's criil-plovgh is, indeed, too complex: but pro- 
bably one may ſhortly be offered to the public, that is 


eaſier to manage, and contrived to low either upon the le 


vel, or upon tridyes. 

One cf your correſpondents has objected farther, that 
the farmers cannot piactile this hulvandry, becauſe they 
are Ignorant of its principles: bur theſe principles are not 
many, nor hard to be under ſtood, fo far, at leaſt, as re- 

N 1 | lates 
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lates to practice; and, in fact, the practice of the new 
huſbandry is eaſier than the old, becauſe it is founded upon 


clear principles, which van is not the caſe in the old 
huſbandry. 1 


It leems that ſeveral his; are not for introducing 
this new method, becauſe they are not convinced that it 
is, upon the whole, better than the old. If we may cre- 


dit thoſe who have gone furtheſt in the practice of the new 


kutbandry, thoſe gentlemen abroad in Particular, who 
have publiſhed their experiments, there jeems to be no 
doubt of its ſuperiority : but as it is a matter of great im- 
portance, that this fact ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed to the 
latisfaction of all gentlemen, from whoſe influence and 


example the moſt valuable improvements are to be ex- 
pected, the trial is not difficult, nor very expenſive: a 


ſmall farm, with ſome variety of foils in it, cultivated in 
the fexeral methods, by way of compariſon, and exact ac- 
counts kept of the expence and produce of each, would 
determine this point without any reaſonable doubt. 

In matters of this ſort, ſpeculations and reaſonings are 
not 10 be relied on without experiments; and the larger 
they are, they will be the more convincing. Whether 
ſomething, like what is here propoſed, might not have the 
deſired effect, and likewile be a means of making uſeful 
ciſcoveries in vegetation, and the culture of plants, is ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of thoſe who have at Heart the 
improvement of agriculture, - 

A more extenſive plan is neceſſary for introducing new | 
methods into common practice, and which might compre- 
bend the farmers, and alſo the huſbandmen, who execute 

and excel in the performance. It is recommended to your 
readers to conſider and propoſe what they think the molt. 
frobable means for attaining theſe deſirable ends. : 

Jam ſorry to find that ſome of your correſpondents ob- 


ect to your explaining what may appear obſcure in their 


letters, or giving reaſons for differing from them in point 
of theory, or opinion. The gentlemen who make theſe 
votervations 2 appear very capable of throwing light upon the 

ſubjects 
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ſubjects offered to their conſideration 1 hope they will con- 
tinue to do ſo, and promote the deſign of your undertak. 


ing by a free and candid inquiry. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Middleſex, 5 Your very humble ſervant, 


July 23. 1764. . E. 8. 


DRILL and HORSEHOEING 
HUSBANDRY. : 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Feb. 1765, No. 19. 


State of the Expence of a hoed crop of Wheat, and 


the profit of it compared with that of the common 


| Husbandry. 


GENTLEMEN, 

TJ Propoſe in this letter to ſtate the expence of a hoed 
I wheat-crop. If this is done in any place where the 
price of labour is known, it will be eaſy from thence to 
calculate the expence of ſuch crops in other places. 

When wheat is to be horſe-hoed, it is planted upon 
three-bout ridges, about four feet and eight or nine inches 
broad. If the ſoil is poor, they may be made broader, but 
| ſhould not be much narrower, otherwiſe there will not be 
room enough to plough the intervals. Two rows of 
wheat, about ten inches aſunder, are drilled upon the top 
ol each ridge, and then the intervals or ſpaces. between 

the double rows will be about three feet and ten inches 
Wige. 
For the firſt crop the land ſhould be well prepared, = 
very clean : it will therefore coſt more than the following 
crops ; and if the land is not in good heart, the firſt crops 
will be the ſmalleſt, for hoeing greatly improves it. The 
following eſtimate is of the ſucceeding crops. a 
The neceſſary culture for theſe is, once ploughing in 
autumn, to form the new ridges for the next crop. This 
may 
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may be done with three horſes; for the intervals, by fre- 


quent hoeing, are kept in fine tilth, and are ploughed at 


one bout; and the middle of the ridges where the laſt 
crop ſtood, being only the breadth of two narrow furrows, 
are eaſily ploughed at another bout; ſo that theſe ridges, 
which in common ploughing required three bouts with 


four horſes, are now ploughed at two with three horſes. 


The intervals, after the corn is planted, are hoe-plough- 
ed at one bout, to or from the rows. They are uſually 


thus ploughed four times, once in the beginning of winter, 


and three times afterwards in the ſpring and ſummer. 
The ten- inch partitions, or ſpaces, between the rows 


of wheat, are hand-hoed about the end of March: : once 


is generally ſufficient, becauſe the wheat ſoon afterwards 


ſpreads, covers the partitions, and keeps down the weeds. 
The rows are alſo to be weeded. This is all the plough- 


ing and hoeing that is commonly neceſſary till harveſt. 


But as in ſome years it may be proper to plough the ridges 


in autumn at five or ſix furrows, or plough them twice, 


ſometimes to hoe-plough the intervals more than four 
times, or to give them a trench-ploughing, where the 
ſtaple is deep enough to admit of it, I ſhall make a full 


allowance for theſe, and charge two eee and ſix 


hor ſe- -hoeings every year. 


The hiring price in ſome parts af Middleſex for plough- 5 
ing a ſtrong loam the firſt time, in the common way, is 
ſeven or eight ſhillings an acre ; I ſhall ſay eight mnilliogs. 
They work about eight 3 and plough about an acre 
a-day with four horſes. The price of the labour may be : 
thus diſtinguiſhed : to the ploughman twenty-pence, and 
boy eight- -penze a day, including their beer ; and then 


the horſes and harneſs, &c. will come to ſeventeen-pence - 
a day each. 
with three horſes, comes to eight ſhillings and nine-pence, 


Twice ploughing therefore in an autumn, 


The tops of the ridges are to be rolled with a light 


roller, or harrowed once or twice with two very light 


harrows, to break the clods, and lay the tops of the 
ridpes ſmooth for drilling. The harrows are faſtened to- 


gether 
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gether by a pole; and a horſe, walking in the furrow, 
draws the two harrows, one upon each ridge. A rolling in 
the ſame manner is alſo uſeful in the ſpring, when the earth 


is pretty dry, and before the partitions are hand-hocd. Theſe 


rollings and harrowings, of two ridges at once by one 


horſe, are done at a ſmall expence ; and not being neceſ- 


ſary every year, may coſt about four pence : but to make 
the total an even ſum, I ſhall charge for them (and unco- 
vering the plants, if any clods happen to fall upon them 
at the firſt hoe-ploughing) feven-pence halfpenny per acre. 


The uſual quantity of ſeed is three pecks, and if it 


coſts five ſhillings and ſix-pence per buſhel, is four ſhil. 


lings and three half-pence per acre. The drilling is per- 


formed by a man and boy, and one horſe. They may 


drill fix acres a day : I ſhall ay but five, which is NInc- 


pence per acre. 
The intervals ſhould be kept in "fk tilth: they are 
hoe-ploughed at one bout; three horſes are ſafficient for 


the firſt two hoeings, and two for the reſt. I ſhall reckon 


three for each hocing, and then ſix hoeings come to thir- 

teen ſhillings and two. pence. 

The price for hand hoeing of beans the fit time is about 

five ſhillings per acre ; I ſhall call it ſix: and as the ten- 

inch partitions, and about two inches. on each outſide of 
the rows, is the whole to be hand-hoed, (for the hoe. 


plough does the reſt), theſe are about one fourth part of 


the ridge, and ſhould be done for eighteen-pence an acre : 


but it is a good way to agree with the hoers to cleanſe the 
rows alſo of weeds; and as theſe ought to be well done, 


they expect ſomething more than for common work, and 
0 they will coſt near half a crown per acre. 

For reaping, the prices are various; from five or ix, to 
ten ſhillings per acre ; at a medium, eight ſhillings is a 
high price. The drilled wheat, having ſcarcely any weeds 

in it, and ſtanding upon only about a fourth part of the 
ridge, is eaſier and much quicker reaped than ſown wheat, 
and not really worth above half the common price ; but 
for 


1 


bt 
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for the above reaſon, I ſhall allow, for reaping and carry- 
ing, ſix ſhillings per acre. 

” Wheat-ſtraw is a valuable article in the neighbourhood 
of London; and the ſtraw, chaff, &c. might be reckon- 
ed here to pay for threſhing and carrying the corn to mar- 


| ket: where it is otherwiſe, an allowance is to be made. And 


as the diſtance from the market is uncertain, I ſhall charge 
the carrying out, and at market, a ſhilling 18 quarter, be- 
ſides the value of the ſtraw. _ 

Some eſtates are tythe-free; others pay in Lind; or 
a modus. I ſhall reckon the tythe at four ge: 46 
Acre, 

Suppoſe the rent is hon ſhillings per acre; third re- 
main to be added the taxes or rates payable by the tenant, 
which, at two ſhillings in the CO ORs come to nine- 

teen-pence per acre. 
I reckon nothing for dung or manure ; ; for land that is 
proper for wheat, allowing ſufficient intervals and hoeing, 
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requires none. If the wheat of the firſt cnops is weak in 


the ſpring, a top · dreſſing of the rows will be of ſervice, 
or afterwards, if the proper hoeings have not been given 
the preceding year: but this ſeldom happens; for hoe- 
ing makes the plants ſtrong, and if then alſo top- dreſſed, 
they would be · in danger of lodging. 5 
The whole expence, at theſe prices, of horſe-hoed | 
beat, is, per WY as follows 


| | _ I 5. | d. 
Two ploughings in autumn, with tares horſes, o 8 9 
o 5 6 


Harrowing, ſeed, and drilling 1 

Six hoe- ploughings of the intervals, with eee 
horſes = IT 2 
Hand- hoeing, weeding, and n . 


Carried foreward | 1 1 5 Ir 


a2 
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| 57 £6 
Brought foreward 1 15 11 
Caroybog out twenty buſhels, and at market, 
+ (befides the value of the ſtraw and chaff), at 

one (hilling per quarter — — 8 26 
Tythe, rent, and taxes — — 1 17 
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This is the whole expenee, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be 

a ſtrong loam, the wages high, and the horſes hired; but 
when done by the ſarmer's own horſes, or the ſoil lighter, 
and they work more hours in a day, the expence will be 
a great deal leis, as we ſhall lee below: in ſome places it 
will not much exceed half this ſum. . 

It has been already ſhewn, that one hundred acres cf 
horſe-hoed wheat, much of it a light, poor foil, produced, 
near twenty buſhels per acre ; and that a ſtrong foil, by a 
medium of twenty hoed crops, produced about twenty- 
four buſkels per acre, both niae-gallon meaſure ; and 
therefore we might reckon kere a middling crop about 
twenty: four buſhels: but to avoid all foipicio of par- 
tality, I ſhall ſuppoſe that a good loam may, one year 
with another, produce only the leaſt of theſe, or twenty 
buſhels per acre. | 
The mean price of wheat at w indlor market, for the 
laſt twenty years, ending at Michaelmas, 1762, is nearly 
four thillings and eight pence three farthings per buthei, 
and twenty buſhels, at this rate, come to four pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and ſeven pence; fo the profit of the 
horſe hogd wheat is one pound fourteen ſhiliogs and ſeven 


Pence per acre, or above two rents. 
One of your correſpondents having ſtated the W and 


expence of twenty acres cf ar able ng for nine years, ac- 
cotding to the courſe ot huſbandiy practiſed inhis neighbour. 
hood, I ſhall, by way of compatilon, calculate the profit 


. OI 
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of theſe twenty acres, ſuppoſing they had been undct 
_ Crops of hoed wheat during thele nine years. 
I reckon, from your correſpondents account, the wages 
of his ploughmen to be about fourteen-pence, and a boy 
four pence a day, (if not allowed beer), and the horſes a 
' ſhilling a day each, in all five ſhillings and ſixpence, be- 
ſides repairs: and if they work more than eight hours; 

his land being lighter than the above, they may plovgh 
about an acre and half a day, which brings the ptice for 
ploughing to near his reckoning of four ſhillings per acte. 
If this is not exact, he will ;cElify it. 1 ſhall ſtate the 
plougbipgs and horſe hoeings in this proportion, and al- 
low three horſes, though fewer will do in this land. The 
rent-Charges, I ſruppAe, include the tenant's taxes; if 
not, they are to be added to the expence. As the tythe is 
not mentioned in his account, ] do not charge it bere. 
The other items are computed ta proportion to his, and 
the above ftate of the expence; and as I abated four 
buſhe's in the above crop per acre, 1 ſha} do the fame 
here, and reckon a middliug crop of hoed wheat at only” 
Eighteen buſhels; his producing, by a medium of” three 
crops, twenty two buſhels and two-filths per acic. The 
expence of a horſe-hocd acre uf this land will be nearly 
as follows: 5 


4 5 „ 
Twice ploughing in autumn, with three horſes, 
and harrowing e — 0 3 0 F; 


Seed three pecks, (fifteen ſhillings and four penee 
per coomb at a medium), and drilling five acres 


& day, em: — — 9 7 
Six hoe ploughings, with three horſes — 0 4 
Hand-h eing (at four ſhillings per acre, reckoned 
for turneps in the accompt) and weeding — © 1 8 
Earveſtiag, three ſhillings and nine-pence : threſn- 
ing four coomb and a half, four ſhillings and 
ten-pence. — 


© 1 


— — — 


. — | | | | * 
| Carricd tyreward 12 2 
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Brought foreward 1 0 8 
Carry ing out four coomb and a half, and at 


market — 8 0 4 17 
Rent charges — 0.15 © 
Total expence per acre — 1 19 92 


The three crops of wheat were ſold, at a medi- 
um, for fourteen ſhillings and bee, -pence and 
_ four-ſevenths per coomb, which, for eighteen 
| buſhels, comes to — — 


3 
Profit per acre — 1 
The twenty acres in nine years produced 8 

crops, valued at five hundred and three pounds; 
but in the ninth year, the crop of ſixty coomb 
is caſt by miſtake at eighty-ſeven pounds, 
which ſhould be but half that ſum ; deducting. 
therefore forty-three pounds ten mak the 5 
produce amounts to — _ w_ 50 10 0 
The expence of theſe twenty acres 
in nine years, as charged — 361 10 3 f 
ny 10 3 


To which is to be added, for four _ 
hundred loads of dung — 20 00 


Remains the profit in nine years 1 77 199 


Which! is, per acre per” nden, near , 0 8” 


There were eight hundred loads of dung laid upon theſe 
twenty acres; but it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that half 


that quantity could be made from the ſeven crops; ſo that, 
at leaſt, four hundred loads muſt be had elſewhere; and 
the dung is at a high price in that neighbourhood. TI have | 


charged but a ſhilling a load for it. 
But if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that more than four hun 
dred loads could be made from theſe ſeven crops, it muſt 


alſo be admitted, that a quantity in proportion would be 


made from the nine crops of wheat, which not being ne- 
ceſlary in the hoeing culture, is worth, to be fold, more 


cs 


ä 
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per load than I have reckoned above; and the value of it | 


ſhould then be added to the profit of the hoed crops. 
Let us next compare the whole profit of theſe twenty 


acres in nine years, in both theſe methods of huſbandry. 


5 „ 
The profit, f in nine years, of the hoed crops, e 
amounts to ä — 8 
; The profit in that time by the common buf. 
..dandry — — 77 0 0 


_— 


Balance i in ; favour of the new „ laben 140 þ 8 "4 


Hence appears the great ſuperiority of the hoeing cul. 


ture; and even allowing the clover had produced four 
buſhels of ſeed per acre, the new ps da is ell by far 
the moſt profitable. : 


In anſwer, gentlemen, to your note upon my laſt letter, 


relating to the drill and hoe-plough, made uſe of by the 
: gentlemen | in Berkſhire, they are the ſame deſcribed by 


Mr Tull: the drill fows only two rows for horſe-hoeing. 


It will alſo ſow upon the level very exactly, which cannot 
be ſaid of other drills : but when a whole field is to be 
ſown in equally diſtant rows, (which may be called cloſe 
drilling), it is tedious doing it with this drill; and for this 
reaſon I have made ſeveral others upon the ſame principle, 


which perform perfectly well; ſome that will ſow five rows 


them, are objections to their general ale. 
There is, beſides, one defect in theſe and all other” 


drills that 1 have ſeen ; they ſow the rows at ſome certain 


at once at a foot diſtance, and plant an acre in about two 
hours, if the land is in good order: but theſe drills being 
expenſive, and the nicety in conſtructing and . 


diſtance, according as they are made at firſt, but cannot 


be altered to any other diſtance without taking them to 


pieces. ] have, indeed, made ſome that would ſow at ſe- 


veral diſtances, but not without a good deal of trouble; and 
yet it is neceſſary, in cloſe drilling, to alter the diſtance of 


the 
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the rows ſometimes, rer hg to the condition of the : 
land and other circumſtances. . 

As 1 could not bring theſe drills to do this, I comired b 
another upon a different plan, to ſow corn and ſmaller 
ſeeds, the rows at any diſtance required, from fix to thir- 
ty-ſix inches, and which 1 mean to publiſh when I have 
full experience of its performance, it being intended as a 
general inſtrument to ſow various ſorts of ſeeds upon nar- 
row ridges for horſe-hoeing, upon the level fot hand-hoe- 

ing, or cloſer when the crop is not deſigned to be hoed. 

It has the advantage of being cheaper than the other, and 
may be made or repaired by common wot kmen. 

Though horſe-hoeing is the moſt profitable way of cul. 
tivating wheat, it is allo very advantageous to drill wheat, 
and other corn, in equally diſtant rows. More than half 
the common quantity of ſeed is faved, and the crops, 
though not hoed, are better than the fown crops ; but 
when hoed, a greater crop may be raiſed than either by 

| horſe-hoeing or ſowing broad-caſt, and the land alſo im- 
proved. This, however, is only for one crop: but as the 
farmers like this way better than horſe-hoeing, and as moſt 
ſorts of corn, turneps, rape, &c, may be fown in this 
manner, it will be a general advantage if an eaſy, plain 
drill can be contrived for them, the want of ſuch an inſtru- 
ment being the principal obſtruction to the progreſs of the 
hoeing culture. If the drill conſtructed by your correſpon- 
dent in Ireland can be readily altered, to ſow the rows at 
the required diftance, it ſeems, by his deſeription, that it 
will anſwer in every other reſpeft, and will be a very: Va- 
luable inſtrument. 

It was not my intention to -Seſeribe: pa! ticular 1 the 


manner of performing the ſeveral hoeings, &c. therefore 
I have ſaid nothing of ſome inftruments contrived to ſave 


labour, or do the work quicker, and at a leſs cxpenke. 
Thoſe who would practiſe this huſbandry, will do right to 
begin with a ſmall field or piece of land, which may be 
thus cultivated with the common inſtruments. And if they 
have not a drill-plongh, two channels may be made on 
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the top of each ridge, by a ſmall inſtrument, with a couple 
of tines in it, ten inches apart, drawn by a man or boy, 


and a man to follow and guide it by two handles. The 
jeed may be dropped into theſe channels by hand, and 
then covered with two light buſh-harrows, drawn in the 
manner deſcribed above. 

There is a ſort of wheat raiſed in Suffolk, called pollard, 
Jack bill, or fuller's wheat, which is ſaid to be preferable 
to the other ſorts for hoeing. I have tried, but have not 


yet ſucceeded, to get ſome of it in ear. I ſuppoſe it to 


be a kind of cone or bearded wheat, and therefore not in 


great demand at London, except for exportation. The 
difference in price may be, perhaps, made up, or over- | 


balanced, by its producing a greater crop, which your cor- 


relpondent can probably determine; and I hope he will 
particularly deſcribe it, and how it yields, when he has 

an opportunity of writing to you again; and if it ſells 
| there at a lower price, and how much lower per coomb, 5 
: un common Lammas wheat. 


Lam, GENTLEMEN, | 


5 Middleſex, 5 ? Your very humble ſervant, 
Jan. 14. 764 8 „ E. S. 
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A Letter to the Editors, on the Method of raiſing fine 


8 trawberries , Gooſeberries, and Currants. 


| GenTLenen, 55 


1 AVING many years ago retired from a life of buſi ” 
1 1 neſs to ſpend the remainder of my days in the 
country, it was natural for me to take ſome delight in ha- 


ving my garden well ſtored with at leaſt the ordinary kinds 


of fruit: I am not very fond of ſuch as require a great 
deal of trouble, and are very expenſive in their cultivation, 
being ſenſible that, when brought to maturity, they. afford, | 


ar beſt, but a momentary gratification. 


Some of your readers may, perhaps, be ſurpriſed at my 5 
taſte being ſo depraved; but yet, I aſſure you, that I prefer 
fine ſtrawberries to pine apples, and I am ſure "ER are to 


pe procured at much leſs expence. 


I have of them of ſeveral kinds; and the fruit, 1 in . thi ; 
ſeaſon, is in great perfection, being large, and poſſeſſing a 
fine flavour. Theſe I procure with” no or trouble 5 


difficulty in the cultivation. 


I plant them in regular rows on beds three feet FL 


5 T he ſoil 1 chuſe for them, is a good, natural, freſh, rich 
_ loam: the leſs it require of manure the W the fruit 
| being the ſweeter and finer. 


On each of theſe beds above anche 1 plant three 
rous of plants, in quincunx order, at fifteen inches di- 
ſtance, every way; and I rather chuſe to plant them each on 


a little hillock, as it were, ſomething in imitation of hops, 
Between the beds are intervals of the ſame width. 
My next care is, by frequent hoeing, to keep my plants 


as clear from weeds as poſſible, by which they are ſure to 


be ſupplied with plenty of nouriſhment ; a matter of great 
: conſequence 
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cotiſequence, particularly when the fruit is ſet, as then 


they require moſt, and the weeds are alſo at that ſeaſon 
moſt luxuriant: I therefore then ſtir the earth with the 


hoe 8 which anſwers, e as 1 faſd before, a Wade 


I purpos 2. 


1 oblerve to keep my Manes as clear as poſſi ble from 


runners; by which means my fruit! is larger, and ſooner 


ripe, then it wood other wife be. 

When my ſtrawberry- plants have borne fruit two ſue- 
ceſſive years on the beds, I get the alleys, or intervals, dug 
up and prepared, into which I tranſplant them in the ſame 
manner they were planted in the firſt- mentioned beds, 


Which then become in their turn the intervals. 


Here they remain two years more; when I again re- 


move them into freſh land prepared for the purpoſe, in 


this manner never letting en dear fruit more than two 


| your in one ſpot.” 


1 cannot eaſily defcribe to you the ent benefit this 


method of management is of to the plants, which are 
thereby greatly invigorated, and the fruit prodigioufly im- 
proved, both in point of ſize and flavour, inſomuch that 


they appear to be quite of a different nature from thoſe 
of my neighbours, h firlt SPE me with the 


plants. 


I am not leſs eateful wich: reſpect to my gooſeberries 


and currants, which under my Mangement are both ex- 


cellent fruits. 
1 generally cultivate theſe together in the ſame planta- 
tion, planting them alternately i in rows, allowing cath tree 


ſix feet ſpace every way to grow in-. 


In the obſervations 1 have made on ſome of my neigh: 


5 bours gardens, I have long found that the principal cauſe of 
_ their having ſuch wretched, crabbed, and ſmall gooleberries 


and currants, was their ſoffering their trees to grow too 
thick and buſhy: by which means the fruit coald not pol- : 


 libly enjoy benefit enough from the air and ſum to be 
brought to a due ſtate of maturity. e 


Tbis indueed me to try other methods, and I at cHlengrly 
P p ſuccecacd 


* 
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ſueceeded to admiration, by only keeping the trees thin of 


branches, by continually rubbing off the buds in the ſpring, 


and ſtirring the earth frequently ain their roots quring 
the courſe of the ſummer. 


This method is very eaſy, very orafiicable, and very "hy 


ceſsful. Permit me, therefore, to recommend it to ſuch of 
your readers as like theſe common ſorts of fruit ; though 
mine, I aſſure you, are far beyond any that are in com- 
mon to be met with. | 
I muſt not forget to tell you, that! in all theſe winds of: 
fruits, wiz. ſtrawberries, gooſeberties, and currants, if the 
Weather happens to be veiy dry juſt after they have bloſ. 


fomed, and the fruit is about to knit or let, I beſtyw a 


watering or two, which I find always to be of very great 
benefit, occalioning them to bear much more e : 
than they would otherwiſe do. 


My plants, being in ſuch good heart, are + Gillen affected 


by the winter's froſts; yet, if the north caſterly-winds blow 
very ſharp, I generally cover my ſtrawberry-beds thinly 
cover with peaſe- baulm, which I ke away early in the 
ſpring. 
As I am remarkably fond of 8 it i is no won⸗ 
der I ſhould deſire to keep them as long in bearing as poſ- 
ſible; and to effect this, as I have a large number of plants, 
when they blow in the ſpring, I cauſe the bloſſoms to be 
picked off the plants of every other bed alternately. Theſe 


plants, thus robbed of their early bloſſom, in due time put 


ſorth others; and by this ſunple management I enjoy my 
favourite fruit almoſt all the tummer and autumn, and base 
even gathered thera in the beginning of the mouth of 


Ober. 
I mentioned above, chat 1 keep my gooſeberry and Cur - 


rant trees very thin of branches; yet, leſt I ſhovid not be 
perfectly underitood in this point, 1 ſha explain my ſelf 


a little. 
The rſt year after planting, I permit FE three or four 


branches to grow on each tree: theſe increaſe by degrees 


till avout the third year, when there may be about twelve 


wide-ſpread 


* 
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wits: ſpread branches on each tree ; 1 ſearcely ever faffer 
more: and I take care to keep them in a poſition as hori- 
zontal as poſſible, for the motion of the ſap being thereby 
retarded, they bear a larger burthen of fruit. - 

I have only, before I conclude, to tell you that I permit 
nothing to be fown, or planted, in the vacant ſpaces betwixt 
my gooſeberry and currant trees: I have plenty of garden 
ground, and have no occaſion to do it; beſides, I think, it 


would hurt my fruit. J keep theſe ſpaces, however, al- 
| way very elean from weeds. I am, 434 


— GENTLEMEN, py 
Near Bury, Soffalk, © Your humble ſervant, 
March iſt. 7764 A nen Mencnant. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Nov. 1764. No. 6a. 


Some Account ref the new Method of cultivating Lucer e 
: by Tranſplantation. 


e 5 5 Ckurlxnen, | 

. Took the liberty, ſens 4 time ſince, of "Ip Surya you, 1 | 
> inſertion in the Muſeum Ruſticum, an extract from Mr 
b Randalls Semi- Virgilian huſbandry, reſpecting the culture 
Ve 


+ of cabbages at large in the field for feeding cattle ; and if 
5 1 remember right, my principal reaſon for deſiring you to 
give it a place was, that Mr Randall's work, being full of 


pbiloſopbical reaſonings, would not probably fall into the 
ve hands of common practical farmers, who, being deterr ed 
n from reading it on the above account, muſt thereby be de- 
prived of the opportunity of benefiting themaſelves by the 
ov? ſeveral uſeful experiments he has made in agriculture, 
oe many of which are recorded in the Semi-Virgilian hul- 
— bandry, 

cat. 


Since 


A 
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Since that time, another work, called EHays on Hur. 
bandry, has fallen into my hands, and I have read it with 
ſome pleaſure: yet am I ſorry to ſee that the author, who 
is a man of ſenſe, knowledge, and experience, has fallen 
into an error nearly of the ſame nature with that commit- 
ted by Mr Randall; for he is fo very learned, in ancient 
and modern lahguages I mean, that, I think, I may ſaſe. 
ly conclude there is not a farmer in the dominions of 


Great Britain who could underſtand his work. 


This 1 is the more aſtoniſhing, as theſe eſſays were Writ- 
ten profeſſedly for the ſervice of that very ſet of men who 
can never underſtand them. | 

Toa man of education they are rut inſtructive and. 
entertaining, provided he has a raſte for agriculture; and, I 

own, I was myſelf particularly pleaſed in reading the firſt 
eſſay, with the author's account of the origin, infancy, 
progreſs, and Imp: roved ſtate of apricultyre : he tells us 
how far it is, or is not, encouraged and countenanced in 
the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. He ſeems to have travelled. 
a great deal; and what is much to be commended, he has 
—_ ſuch obſervations as have enabled him to do his 
country ſervice, by writing in praiſe of agriculture, which . 


good men, in all ages, have ever held in high eſteem. 
However, the principal end aimed at in« this publication 


ws to recommend a newly. diſcovered method of cultivating 
lucerne. | | 
Mr Rocque, as may be ſeen in ſeveral parts "6 your 


work, has adopted the old Roman method of ſowing it, 
broad-caſt, and harrowivg the land from time to time by 


way of deflroying the weeds. Mr Miller, 1 think, recow- 
mends the new; or drill, huſbandry for the culture of lu- 


cerne ; but the author of the eſſays above mentioned differs 
from both theſe practical cultivators, and raiſes his lucerne 


in a nurſery ; after which he removes the young plants, 


and having cut off their ſtalks and tap-roots, tranſplants 


them, with great regularity, into the held where they arc 


to ſtand for a crop. 


1 
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I ſhall not pretend to decide which is the beſt method; 


yet may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 


conſiderable profit, both in Mr Rocque's way, and accor- 


ding to the rules laid down in the bew, or n hoeing, 
huſbandry. 


I have no doubt bat i it may ſucceed by tranſplantation ; ; 


yet J greatly fear that the expences in this method will, 


when applied to any conſiderable extent of land, e 


exceed the worth of the crop. 


I have obſerved above, that theſe eſſays are too learned 


: for the honeſt farmer's reading: It is therefore very im- 
probable they ſhould ever fall into his hands; yet, as it is 


a great pity he ſhould not be permitted to judge for him- 
ſelf in a matter which may turn out fo much to his advan- 


tage, I have taken the trouble of tranſcribing a few pages 


of the ſecond eſſay, which more immediately treats of the 


| culture of lucerne by this new method of tranſplanting. 


-F have 1 in this extract omitted all reaſonings that might 


render the narration obſcure to the farmer; not that I had 
myſelf any objection to them, or did not approve of them, 
but as I was willing the honeſt cultivator ſhould have as 


much of this matter laid before his view, in a plain man- 


ner, as was neceſlary for him to underſtand it : when this 

is done he may judge for himſelf; and if on trial he finds 
the method here recommended 8 his belt way will 
be to adopt it in his future practice. 


© Whoever propoles to ſow a Jucerne-nurſery, or en- 
gages in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields 


N o kit din, refoil: buck wheat, ſpurrey, fenugreck, ſweet 
melilor, &c. would be noways ill-adviſed, if he prepared a 
bit of ground, and fowed a ipoonful of the feeds about 3 


fortnight before he propoled to ſow his larger quantity ; 


lince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
he may be enabled to judge, whether the ſcedſman has 


ſupplied him with feeds fit for vegetation.—— Without ſuch 
precaution, a whole year may be loſt ; Which is a mortify- 


ing circumſtance in matters of huſbandry. 


= 
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Isa the end of March 1757, a common day-labourer was 


ordered to ſow a pound and a half of lucerne-ſeed * and 
keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeeds were ſown 
on one of the leaſt promiſing pieces of land in all the 
neighbourhood ; but this was done by expreſs order; for it 


was thought unfair to make the experiment on a better ſoil 


than the commoneſt ſort of graſs- fields. The ſpot of earth 
et apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery and tranſplan- 
tation, was, in former times, a kitchen-garden : but the 


good foil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had been re- 


moved for the ſake of manuring a corn field. [To which 
we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made in an hilly 


country, where the ſtaple earth is naturally ſhallow.] 


What remained was a cold, yellow, clammy ſtratum, 
| which the country-people looked upon as mere clay; but 
its nature having ſince been better examined, it appears to 
be a mixture of imperfect clay, and imperfect marle,—— 
No manure worth mentioning was uſed upon it, as will 


appear by the ſequel. 


To all ſeeming appearance, little, or next to 0 nothing, 
could be expected from a piece of ground of ſuch an un- 
promiſing caſt; but, en the whole, the pere pro- 


ved ſucceſsful and eaſy. 


By the middle of Auguſt the plants were, fans of them, 


eighteen inches high ; ; and many of them branches out, 
ſubdivided 


in hot counties, like spain, Italy, &c. the b 


uſually ſows lucerne, and covers the feeds with a traina (a prag - 


tice ſaperior to our buth-harrowing) about an hour before 


ſun- ſet. Then the dews fall and moilten the ground; where- 


25 the ſeeds are ſhrivelled and parched in the heat of the day, 


inſomuch that they cannot . themſelves but with "ne 


culty. 
See Lister, Maiſon Ruſtique , ato, 1617, L. v. p. 527. 
1 thought proper to inſert this note, but apprehend it is of 
no great conſequence in our climate. Thus much, however, 
it ſeems to imply; namely, That it is never right (even 1 in our 
country) to ſow lucerne during a great drought, and eſpecial. 7 


when the winds are dry and harſh, 


ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine ſide-ſhoots: up- 


on which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond part 


of the experiment, according to the accounts given by 
M. de Chateauvieux; therefore, taking the advantage of a 
moilt ſeaſon, in the beginning of September, (which ſea- 


| ſon, by the way, did not laſt long), we performed the work 


in the following manner : 


But here let it be juſt ob- 


| ſerved, in paſſing along, that the time of the year pitched 
upon for tranſplanting, was, at leaſt, three weeks too late 
for England, though, perhaps, highly proper for the terri- 


tory of Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of France. This 
therefore is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis ſo in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary in matters of agriculture, when the 


practice of one country is copied in another. 

Firſt the roots were dug up carefully; orders being given 
before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even with the 
ſmalleſt degree of violence, till the earth was intirely looſen · 


ed at top and bottom. In the next place, the long tap- 
roots were cut off eight, nine, or ten inches, diſcretional- 
ly, below the crown of the plant (the ſciſſars being gene- 


rally applied juſt beneath the forks of the root, if it be a 
branching root) : then the ſtalks were clipped about five 
inches above the crown of the plant; and the remaining 
plant, after theſe amputations, (which may appear, at firſt 
light, to be very bold ones), was thrown into a large veſſe! 
of water which ſtood by for that purpoſe in the ſhade. 
duch refreſhment is no ways unneceſlary ; for this plant is 
very impatient of heat and ſunſhine after it is taken up; 
nay, to ſuch a degree, (at leaſt the firſt half- year of! its 
growth), that one may almoſt call it a ſenſitive plant.- 
The ſame day, making ule of a dibble, or ſetting. lick, 
and filling every hole with water before the roots are put 
in, we tranſplanted them in rows, two feet aſunder, and 
each ant fix inches apart in the rows; having firſt made 
little du ills, or channels, and {prinkled, or half filled then. 
with ſea- land and wood aſhes kept dry (two parts of the 
former to one of the latter); which was done with a view 
e looſening the ſoil, and gieing a little warmth to a piece 
ol ground which was naturally cold and clzvey; nor was 
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any other manure uſed. The drills were after werds once 


watered, to take oft the dryneſs and heat of the aſhes. 
The roots were placed firmly in the ground, and two inch- 
es of the ſtalks covered with mold. 

Let here it muſt be freely acknowledged, that the hopes 


of paſleſling a large crop occaſioned one miſtake, which 


we chuſe rather to mention than ſuppreſs, as many people 
may happen to entertain the ſame falſe expectances. The 
miſtake was, that we made our rows two feet aſunder, 
which was over-narrow ; and placed the plants, in the 
lines, only fix inches apart, which brought them nearer 
together than they ought to have ſtood ®, even though the 
ground was very poor: nor did we foreſee, that horſe- 
hoe-plovghing is five times more eſlicacious, as well as 
cheaper, than hand hocings. 1 
Therefore, after frequent experiments, ſince made, it 
appears beſt to make the lines three feet four inches diſtant 
from each other: and, if the ſoil is good, it may not be 
amils to allow each plant a foot diſtance one from ano- 
ther in the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work more 
commodiouſly, and a little hoþlough may be guided 
ſafely up and down the intervals, which will fave a great 
deal of trouble: nor will the future crops be leſſened, by 
ſuch thin tranſplanting, half ſo much as may be imagined; 
but, on the contrary, the plants will be larger, more juicy, 
and better taſted ;_ which circumſtance may be extended 
in favour of the new huſbandry in general. Space and 
culture improve the herbage and feeds of plants; in proot 
whercof I have been aſſured, from good authority, that 
all the corn raiſed by M. de Chateauvieux ſells at an ad. 
vanced price; being larger, brighter, and healthier than 
common corn, and, conſequently, more fit for ſowing, of 
making bread. 
But, by way of confirming the neceſſity of allowing 


| Incerne-roots a good ſhare of ſpace, a friend of the au- 


thor's filled an acre with plants, according to the fiſt di- 
rections; but, the {oil proving e good, ard free 


from 
This acre contained alout twenty- His thonſand roots, 
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from weeds, it ſoon appeared that the roots flood too 
cloſe: in conſequence whereof, every other plant was ta- 


ken up the next autumn, and, a freſh acre of land being 


properly prepared to receive them, he thus gained a new 
plantation of lucerne, at a ſmall expence, with little 


double: and, what is more remarkable, it is thought the 
ſecond acte bore a larger quantity of herbage than the 


lat would have done, if the plants had continued as they 
were, without being thinned, to the amount of one half *. 
Of courſe, there is reaſon to conclude, that this flight 
lint, which took its riſe from were accident, ought not 
to be looked upon as quite unuſeful, ſince two acres may 
be raiſed with almoſt the ſame expence as a ſingle acte +. 

In ten days, though a drought ſucceeded, ſome tranſ- 
planted plants made ſhoots of three inches height; which 
yITOFGUS growth gave better hopes than had been con- 
ceived at fir ſt. 


it was alſo ſome encouragement to the undertaker, that 
he found wild lucerne 


certainly aborigines ; for they grew in a part of the king- 
dom where the name of lucerne had rarely been heard of, 
except by gentlemen. Beſides, no perſon curious in huſ⸗ 


bandry would have ventured ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch an 


() q 


$4 unpromiſing 
have lately been informed, that M. Eyma was once for- 
ced, by the ſame neceſſity, 2 take up every other row in the 
ear 2757. 
In a deep ſoil, the roots of di illed lucerne, untranſplanted, 
Ta tand nearer than the roots of lucerne tranſplanted ; as the 
ſboemer make not ſuch large lateral ſhoots, and procure ſuſte 
nance at a greater depth. This 1 obſerved, laſt year, in a 
patch of lucerne, raiſed at Wincheſter, in very rich ground, 
This was the ſpecies of lucerne called nedica paluſtris, or 
St Liger, and other huſbandry writers, ſup- 
pos (erroneoully, as 1 imagine) that the red honey: ſuckle, 


perennial clover, in dry, ſweet, upland paſturages, is a wild 
beczenerated lucerne. 


+ within two muſquet-ſhots of the 
place where the nurſery was formed. Thele plants were 
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unpromiſing piece of ground; for the field, where the 
wild lucerne grew, was a fort of coarle, uncultivated 
moraſs, and valued only at about two lege and ſix. 
pence an acre. 
Yet {till the approach of winter made many perſons doubt. 
ful concerning the ſucceſs of this new plantation; never. 
theleis, it was ſome ſatisfaction to recollect, that there is 
leis harſh, ſevere cold in England (and that almoſt by one 
third) than in the territory of Geneva, where the original 
experiment was made, and where the plant we are Ipeaking 
of has been known to thrive ſo extremely well. 
At length the winter paſſed over, and, out of four thoy. 
ſand roots, only thirty or forty periſhed, whether by froſts, 
immoderate rains, or any other accident, is hard to ſay; 
but the labourers filled vp all the vacant ſpaces from the 
nurſery in about an hour, and in April, 1758, moſt of the 
plants were nearly equal in {ze and ſtrength, of a deep 
Juicy verdure, with a few or no diſcoloured fickly leaves : 
but, May the eighth, people counted fixty ſtems from one 
particular root, and the {talks and leaves of tome choſen 
plants weighed near half a pound at one cutting. Yet we 
learn, by experience, that lucerne mult only be conſidered 
as in a progreſſive ſtate, till the third ſummer after tranſ- 
planting ; and then M. Hu Hamel aTures us, that one 
flouriſhing plant will produce a pound of well dried hay; 
which is ſaying a great deal, and much more than [ 
could ever verify; for, if a ſingle plant produces one 
pound of hay, it muſt have weighed four pounds when 
it was green. Yet I have reccived an account from an emi. 
nent phyſician in our own country, (who planted two acres 
of lucerne by my directions), that many of his plants, in 
the ſecond year, yielded near half a e of bay cach 
plant. 
As an acre of lucerne, thus 1 will contain more 
roots than one is apt to imagine at firſt gueſs, how great 
muſt the produce be of four or five cuttings every year, 
and thoſe conteſſediy the moſt nowiſhing and palatable 
food that cattle can eat? For thus much is certain, a. 
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mongſt other advantages, that, if a geld be induſtriouſſy 


hoed, ploughed in the intervals or ſpaces, and band. weeded 


in the rows, for the firſt two or three years, it is almoſt : 
ſure, that horſes, cows, or ſheep, will hardly find 4 ſingle 


weed in a large quantity of green food. 

We will now mention the ſtate of our altes lu- 
cerne in its ſecond year, namely, 1758. 

And here let it be remembered, that what cultivators 


call a proper time for cutting is, when the plants are a- 


bout fifteen or ſixteen inches high, at an average, through- 
out the field: but this muſt be underſtood in a rcla- 
tive ſenſe, for ſome plants will be two or three feet 1 
and others may not be above ten inches, or one foot, 
height, according to the circumſtances of health, ſpace, - 


tuation, &c. of the ſeveral roots. 
The cuttings of the year 1758 were as follow: May 8h, 
June 7th, July i zth, Auguſt 20th, and October It. 


In the yeor 1759, it was cut five times, and fix times * 


in 1766 5 which made ſixteen cuttings in three years. ; 
Nay, by the ninth of April, in 1760, ſome of the lucerne 


plants were near feventeen inches high, at a time when 


no field in the neighbourhood had graſs of four inches 


height, though you took five or fix acres together. The 
ſame lucerne was cut twice, before any hay-making began 


in the country round it, if we except fome few meadows 


lving near market-towns. 
Having carried on my firſt experiment thus far, upon 


almoſt as unpromiſing a piece of land as could be found, 
| and being ſenſible 1 had made ſome mittakes from want of 


experience, (baving as yet never feen any tranſplanted 


lucerne in England), 1 gave directions for making a ſmall 
plantation in Berkſhire ; but ſtill took care to chuſe a field 


that could hardly be called middling land. It was over- 
run with coarie weeds, had been long out of tillage, and 
the earth, in moſt places, was hardly four inches above a 


. 
ww 


=. The ſixth cutting, if i it be Fats the Gul week i in October, 
is kite more than nominal. 
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bed: of hall + ; which, (let farmers ſay what they pleaſe of 


it, in reſpect to faintfoin |) is no ways favourable to the 
growth of lucerne, eſpecially if the latter be tranſplanted ; 


for the chalks flakes, when thaws and rains come on; and 


it either heaves the plants out of the ground, or expoles 


the fibres of the roots too much to the cold. Yet upon 


this I ventured with my eyes open ; for Pliny (whoſe au- 
thority I ſeruple not to take, when I have no other) had 
given me a caution concerning lucerne raiſed vpon chalky 
lands: but what induced me to make the attempt was, 
that the goodneſs of the foil might not lead me to fay 


more concerning the ſuccels of an experiment, than other 


people may hope to find. 


"The little field, or cloſe, conſiſted of one rood of ground, | 


or a quarter of an acre ; which we threw into fifty-four 
rows, each row containing one hundred and ten plaats, 


or five thouſand nine hundred and forty in the whole. In 


the ſecond year after tranſplanting, (and lucerne is not 
then arrived to its due fize), and at the fiſt annual cutting, 
(which 1s not the belt cutting, as the herbage ſuflers much 
from the winter), I weighed, cut of curioſity, a parcel of 


the prime plants, which, one with another, weighed about 
one pound and a quarter each. But ſuppoling that everg 
plant weighed. only one quarter of a pound, and admit- 


ting we give up the ſth cutting, (which 18 more than 
one needs to do), then the crop of forty perches, Or 
one fourth of an ancre, amounts to a very conliderable 
return of ten tons, at leaſt, of green lucerne per acre. 
An acre of aii lucerne, rightly managed, WII 
bri: 19 in five pour ds a year, free and clear from all expences, 
and that for a conliderable tract of time. Now certainly 
this advantage deſerves well to be conſidered ; for the hut- 
bandman is ſaid to be 2 good. manager who makes three 
rents each year; a firft for the landlord, a ſecond for la- 
bour, gcc. and a third tor hian.e!t; but an acre of lucerne 
| . wall 


+ Lucerne and fſaintſcia require the ſame ſoil and: the ſame 
no two plants being more alike in every reipect. 
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will, for ſeyeral years, produce five rents, clear of all out. 
goings for rates, rent, workmen, manure, &c. ſuppoſing 


the land to let at fifteen {hillings an acre, as vſually 


happens in moſt eſtates that lie at ſome diſtance from 
cities and market-towns. On the contrary, if land 
be dearer near rich populous places, the ground will be 
This gives 
lucerne its value near towns and cities, where two or three 
acres may be rented, but ten or twenty cannot; and ſure. 
itis ſome advantage in huſbandry to make one acre ſupply 
the place of two or three, and eſpecially where it is diffi- 
cult to rent land, even at a very high price. 

It is certain, that the profits ariſing from tranſplan ted 


jucerne have been no ways exaggerated in my account z 


for by ſome collateral obſervations it may be eaſy to carry 


the value of an acre ſomething higher than has been here 
_ repreſented. Suppoſe green vetches (which are rarely cut 


more than once) and green lucerne to be of equal value as 


| food for horſes (which is making a ſuppolition no good 
writer on huſbandry will allow to the diladvantage of lu- 


cerne); now a perch of green vetches (if the crop be 
good) ſells for ſixpence at ſeventy miles diſtance from 
London, and a perch of tranſplanted lucerne will weigh 


as much, or very nearly as much, as two cuttings, out of 


the four or five annual cuttings; which (every circum- 
ſtance being duly conſidered) brings an acre of lucerne 
(to ſay the leaſt of its advantages in huſbandry) to be of 
equal value with two acres and a half of vetches; not to 
mention that lucerne is a perennial plant, and vetches are 


in point of profit. | 
As I think it unfair to uppen any antics ful ir- 
cumſtances in matters of buſbandry, 1 will here ingeny- 
ouſly confels, that the moſt material of my miſtakes were 
-I followed my foreign inſtructions (which, at 
that time, were but few) with too much diffidence, and 
in too literal a manner, —I was not enabled, through 
want of experience, to adapt ee eee e as 
5 | RE ag, Oothe! 
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which, upon the whole, makes a new. difference 5 
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other nations to the Engliſh climate. I tranſplanted too 
late, filled my rows too full, and allowed not ſufficient 
| ſpace for the intervals By following the French direc- 
tions over-cloſely, I cut the tap-roots too ſhort in the beſt 
plants, and knew not (as it is a point unmentioned by 
any cultivator of lucernt) how to manage a root that was 
very ſmall. — The means of avoiding and rectifying all 
which miſtakes and difficulties, are, by the me of ſuble- 
quent experience, carefully pointed out. 

And here it may be worth conſidering how to apply a 
field of lucerne, carefully and induſtriouſly cultivated, to 
the greateſt advantage In ſuch a caſe, let us ſuppoſe 
the plantation to conſiſt of two acres, and that four large 
horſes are to be ſupplied with green fodder, from the end 
of April till Michaelmas. Now, in order to manage this 


| affair with dexterity, count the number of rows or lines 


in the lucerne field, and place in one of the head lands 
thirty land-marks, at equal diſtances ; and thus, having 
cut a proper portion, day by day, you: will be ready. to 
| begin a-freſh, after the laſt cutting. | 
When I ſay you will be ready to begin a. freſh at the end 
of thirty days, I muſt deſire to be underſtood, with a ſmall 
degree of latitude : for phyſical accidents are fo numerous 
and unavoidable in regard to the growth of plants, (thovgh 
 Jucerne is liable to fewer checks and miſcarriages than 
moſt other cultivated field. vegetables), yet (till the nature 
of the thing will not allow us to predict the time of each 
and every periodical cutting with much certainty.—— Ne. 
vertheleſs, thus much may be depended upon, even for ſome 
years ſucceſſively, that, after the firſt annual cutting, our 
directions, here given, will be attended with no inconve- 
nience to the owner; for there will rarely be more than 
three or four days difference between the times of the 
ſecond, third, and fourth cuttings: nor will the want 
of lucerne- fodder, during ſuch ſhort intervals, be of the 
leaſt ill conſequence; for, ſurely, that huſbandman muſt be 
_ a very improvident manager why has not other graſs: fields 
by way of a momentary ſupply. 


1 
The times, therefore, of the ſecond, third, and fourth 
annual cuttings, are tolerably certain; but the firſt cutting, 
according to the nature of the winter, may be accelerated, 


or retarded, a n three weeks, and, perhaps, a 
month. 


The time of the fit th cutting is alſo, in ſome degree, 


variable and uncertain, as the ſolar heat decreaſes, and 


the days grow ſhorter. A ſixth cutting, which is ſeldom 


of much conſequence, chiefly depends on a fortunate ſea. 
fon, in conjunction with the induſtri ious oo eee 


of the cultivator. 
From this ſucceſſion of freſh green food appears one 


ſingular advantage in raiſing lucerne: and in the next 


place, care muſt be taken, that your plantation be always 
proportionable to your number of cattle; or, in other 


words, let it be a rule to you to have rather over- much 8 


lucerne, than too little; for then one cutting may be ſet 


apart for hay, which may be given occalionally to favourite 
| horſes and fick cattle. But in caſe no hay is made, the 
owner of the ground, even then, by means of the ſupplies 
he derives fr om green lucerne, will be enabled to ſpare a 


large quantity of other graſs for bay-making; and thus 


two acres of lucerne will give him the power of ſaving 
two or three tuns of hay more than he could have faved 
_ otherwiſe; conſequently lucerne, in ettc&t, helps to moup | 


cattle both in winter and ſummer. 
By ſuch fort of huſbandry, and provident management, 


the ſtock of hay for winter will be conſiderably increaſed, 


and the owner enabled, for the ſpace of five months at 


jcalt in the other parts of the year, to allow his horſes 


very nea ly the ſame quantities of green food each day; 


al equally freſh, wholeſome, and well taſted : which 
finale circumſtance (if it related to horſes only) gives 


cerne the preference over all other forts of green fodder 
hi 'nerto known, and in proceſs of time may be applied 
(as has been experienced with much ſazcels) to the fatting 
e horned e cattle, provided ſuch cautions are uſed as ſhall 


be ipecified RATES; and which ought always to be re- 


membered. 
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membered. 


ing on the more ſucceſsful cultivation of arable lands; 


and whatever, by multiplying the number of cattle, affords 
more animal food to man, will of courſe contribute to- 


wards leſſening the price of meat, which will aſſiſt ſociety 


in genera}, and more particularly the manufacturer and 


peaſant; for the grand ſecret of well-managing a trading 


populous country is to ſupply the inhabitants with fleſh 


and corn upon eaſy terms; for then mankind will multi- 
ply of courſe (ſuppoſing the government to be mild and 


. equal); nor will other nations underſell us in the « commo- 
. dities we export to foreign matkets. 


Now lucerne, in matters of huſbandry, comes the 


neareſt, of any article yet known, towards attaining the 
points here propofed ; foraſmuch as one acre of land, thus 


cultivated, will ſapport as many cattle in ſpring, ſummer, 
and a part of autumn, as four acres of common, natural, 


up- land graſs did before. But this uſe of lucerne is ſtill 


greater, if land be ſcarce ; or if the nation be populous, 
and the foil has been cultivated to the extent of the old 
huſbandry : for then the introducing this plant is, n 


effect, the ſame as creating new land, if the ſuperior pro- 


duce of lucerne, both in quantity and dae be kann 5 


conſidered by us. 
' Yet one thing muſt be well underſtood. in the new 


practice of raiſing lucerne. Negligent huſbandmen, and 
ſuch as expect good crops without labour, expence, fre- 
quent ploughings, weedings, &c. would act a wile part 


in not attempting to cultivate the plant here mentioned; 


nor is it adviſeable for gentlemen of fortune to commit 
this part of huſbandry to bailifls and ſervants, who (be 
their maſters advantage ever ſo great) will nor like the 
labour (though they are well paid for it) of turning fields 
into a ſort of gardens, and, beſides all this, may conceive 


a prejudice againſt improvements, and take ſome ſmall 
delight to ſee them miſcarry: ſo that all random, care- 


lels, and infincere methods of culture muſt have nothing 


Now whatever increaſes the number -, Rp 
cattle, gent the quantity of dung neceſſary for carry- 
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delicate and tender When they are young, or when firſt 


tranſplanted ; and more eſpecially if wild couch. graſs and 


other weeds ſhould ſpring up amongſt them. 


For theſe reaſons, at firſt ſetting out, T muſt adviſe 
every good cultivator to be particularly induſtrious in the 
cxtirpation of weeds, and that he over-burdens not the 
ſirength of the earth from a principle of avarice, but 
allows her the juſt refreſhments of manures, and gives her 


at leaſt ſome breathing-ſpace of eaſe and repoſe. 
It is highly unreaſonable to expect ſucceſs in the ma- 


e of this plant without care, and highly impro- | 
bable (if the ſeeds are good) to miſcarry with due care. 


It is true, many people have failed in the proceſs of this 


experiment ; but then one is generally enabled to point 
out the error, as likewiſe the cauſe of ill ſucceſs, with to- 

lerable exactneſs. To begin w ell in cultivating this plant 
is doing but little; rules RAP! directions mult be cautiouſly 


obſerved for heed: or two years at leaſt. Few people 


make miſtakes in the beginning of an experiment: but, 
generally ſpeakivg, after three or four months are ex- 
pired, the maſter's attention and keenneſs wear oft, and 
the bailiff or gardener (as ſometimes the raiſing of a lu- 
cerne- nurſery falls in the province of the latter) are ex- 


tremely glad not to refreſh his memory: for the one does 


not like an additional trouble out of his department, (a 
punctilio which has great weight with all ſervants); aud 
it is a maxim with the other, never to admit any thing 
new in matters of huſbandry, but admire thoſe forts of _ 
crops which Columella deſcribes, crops that can hold up 
their heads and proſper under all the negligence of a 7 : 
tending cultivator. 
It is true, many difficulties and die couragements attend 


making experiments The continuance of life is as ſhort 
at that of art is permanent ; and few hulbandry-experi- 
ments can be made oftner than once in a year ;—nor mult 


We reaſon too much by analogy, from ſucceſs in one pro- 


K Cr | daction, 
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to do with raifing plants, which, though hardy and long. 
lived after they attain a certain age, yet are ſurpriſingly 
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duction, to ſucceſs in another of a different ſpecies. | 
Attention alſo is required, and rhat even to the minuteſt 
circumſtances: and again, too many experiments die 
with the obſerver; which, though highly uſeful, did not 
appear conſiderable enough for human vanity to Eſtabliſh. 
a ſyſtem thereon. | | 

Yet ſtill all theſe difficulties and diſcouragements may 
be counter- balanced by the advantages which reſult after- 

Wards 0 ſociety. 

Lucerne cannot eaſily be freed from manifeſt bfadrans 
tages by any other method of culture than what 1s here 
recommended. That it has uſually mitcarricd, when 
ſown with ſpring-corn, after repeated trials in this king⸗ 


dom, from the year 1577 to 1764, is well known to many 
readers ; for common wild graſs, and particularly couch- 
orals, may be called its deſtruction, if not its poiſon, 
principally indeed by flarvirg the roots of it, but F | 
from its ctifuvia too. This likéwile ! have always Gb 
{crved in plants of a diff rent ſpecies that ſtand too near. 
each other; they immediately, 25 it were by a declaration 
of war, contend for maſtery: the roots are conſtanty 
attempting depredations 9 encroachments upon each 
other; Whilſt the ſtalks, cſpecially thoſe of Weeds, make 
the lame efforts in e ſhoots; and that plant, 
Hich over, tops the other, pro ded the ſhoots are qual 
tick and ſtrong, always gains the victry, an d, by Over- 
hading and dripping upon its antagunliit, ferccs if to 
dWindle away and rerith. This trug ggling ter ine and 
maſtery draws vp the plants too weak and {ping mg, and 
the conquered plant viuaily dies. Now weeds, ge encraliy 
lpeaking, are more hardy, ſavage, and nongty, than 
manued vegetables. If jach be the cafe, where is there 
a country to be found that e with fel orals an * 
weeds moie than Eugland? So that, it lagern be fown 
za te 3 way amongſt corn, like ryc-grals, clover, and 
hop-trefuil, no care can keep an ace cican. It Mey Jait 
two ycats, (only one crop being tosrable), and Hen moll 
feniſa in the common  couric of natures 4 gentleman 


Very 
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very lately made this experiment (in good meaſure? againſt 
bis judgment) for the ſake of farmers, in hopes of Ending 
out a cheap, eaſy, and compendious method of raiſing 
Jucerne ; but the crop, at the end of fifteen months, was 
as near being over powered and ſtarved as can be imagined ; 
which made him venture to take up and tranſplant the few 
good roots that remained, which, being freed from the 
bad neighbourhood and incumbrance of coarſe graſs and 


other weeds, appeared to proſper very well. Again, if 
jucerne be raiſed in drills, according to the beft directions 
| hitherto given by our ingenious countrymen, Tull and 
Miller, (who, to do them juſtice, were the ſuſt perſons, 
_ amongſt our modern writers, that ſaw the great advantage 
of this graſs, and preſſed the culture of it ſtropgly on tbe 
Engliſh nation), certain it is, that ſuch a method wil 
9:eatly exceed the promiſcuous ſowing of lucerne with 
ipring-corn. Yet ſtill, in the practice of drilling, a con- 
ſiderable part of the ſeeds may be faulty, and then the rows 
will appear naked and unſupplied with herbage: nor can 
the hopper be ſuppoſed. always to crop the little grains 
at preciſe diſtances plant from plant. Nederthelels, ſuch 


perſons as prefer drilling may fill bp all the Vacant ſpaces 
| with tranſplanted roots. 


In the method of cultivating . which is here re- 


commended, an acre will be found to contain about ſuch 
a number of choſen healthy roots as the ground is capable 


of ſupporting, and admit a greater number of them than 


the reader will be apt to imagine, prima facie; for it will 
hold, according to my firit Faperiment, about twenty-ſix 
| thouſand plants: but, it the ground be clean, rich, and 


well condicioned, it may be more adviſeable to obſerve 


the greater diſtances already mentioned; upon which 


principle, the acre will contain about thirteen thou! and 


Plants; and this is the number, all things conſidered, 1 
am moſt inclined to recommend; tor the HE EB of ſuch 
an acre will be full as large and profitable as the former, 
and the ground will bean zanaged With leis expenee and 
more convenience. 
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It may be obſerved farther, that, in tranſplanting 


lucerne, there will be one advantage (and that no ſmall 
ne) which can never be obtained in drilling, or promiſ- 
cuous ſowing; each root will ſtand at a proper diſtance 
from its neighbour, and receive its allowance of food in 
due quantity, without diminution.——lIn the next place, 
you will ſeldom fee a plant wanting, and rarely (except 
by miſtake) a plant ſupernumerary: but, if a few ſets 


ſhovld chance to die, it will be eaſy to ſupply the vacant - 


ſpaces from the nurſery, and that, as people find by ex- 
perierce, in any moiſt Py TR April till the middle of 
September. 

There is another i antage * hich ariles from tranſplant: 
ing lvcerne; for, by cutting the tap- root“, you prevent 
f 


'S penetrating ten or twelve feet perpendicular into the 


ground, which the plant naturally does in three or four 
cars, except it be obſirufted by a /ratim of rock, or 
chilled ar root by Why ſprivgs, or finds admiſſion in «+ 
bed of cold watery clay. Then the crop makes & pot 
appearance, ory perhaps, goes off all at once. 


People who hand-hoe or horſe hoe lucerne, necd net 
give themſelves much pain about breaking or cutting off a 


lateral root accidentally; not but that fore care and 


caution mult always be aſed ; however, what ſeems t 


17;ure the parent- plant proves, in the end, no- ways dil 


advantegeous to it; for horizontal, or fide en thy: 
cut, or broken, puſh forth new roots and filaments late 
rally; and thus the ſuckers, or tubes that fuck nouriſh. 
ment, are multiplied by a ca oth which had the appearance 
of leliening their number. Yet tra anſplanted lucerne wi! 
Ny-WAay's bear ſuch rude treatment as the ee 

times 


* It was a received opinion, amongſt our ance RX” rm 


time immemorial, that the amputation ot a tap - raot, in tree 
3 = 


or plant, was dangerous, it not fatal; but Gadrie! tes, a- 
bout one hundred and titty years 2g0, ſeems to 55 the tl: 
who had experienced, that ſuch an operation might be pers 
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times gave to untranſplanted lucerne, when they thought 
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tir to make it undergo the diſcipline of harrowing. 
How long lucerne may laſt cannot be known by the 


experiments which are here related, namely, from the 
ſpring of 1757 to the beginning of the year 1764; but 


ſome perſons of credit have obſerved the plants to continue 
in good ſtrength and health near twenty years. II ſup- 
poſe they. mean here and there particular plants, and not 
a whole plantation.J Tull, indeed, tells us that, except 


Jucerne be choaked or ſtarved by graſs and weeds, he 


hardly knew when to ſay it would die a natural death; and ; 


probably it may not prove the leis long-lived for being. 
tranſplanted ; ſince hand-hoeings, horſe-hoeings, and dig-— 


ging, will give new ſtrength and health to the plants. The 
ipreading of the roots will be facilitated by looſening the 
ſoil, and letting in the good influences of the atmoſphere : 
— their growth allo will be augmented by giving them 


that additional nouriſhment of which the weeds defrauded 7 
them: —and, in the laſt place, all manures will more ea- 
lily reach them; for thus much is a certain fact in huſ- 


bandry, that, when the ground is rendered clean, light, 
and penetrable, the roots love to expand themſelves, in or- 


der to procure a greater quantity of nouriſhment. 


_ 1 fairly acknowledge that I am not enabled, from my 
en experience, to fix the common duration of lucerne, 


whether tranſplanted or drilled (and that from no difficulty 
in the thing itſelf, but becauſe a ſufficient number of years 


bas not elapſed ſince making my experiments); but thus 
uch I can take upon me to ſay, from my own knowledge, 
that lucerne ſown at random, or by what we call pro- 

aſcuous ſowing, as the ploughman ſows rye-graſs and 
clover, (whether with or without ſpring-corn), will not 


{it to any tolerable purpoſe above two years, or three at 


201}. But, as this plant is of the greateſt uſe and value, 
«here land is dear and ſcarce, as near cities and towns, I 
':2 no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſame ſpot of ground 
may be continued as a lucerne- plantation for half a centu- 
v at lealt: for if ther rows are three feet four Inches wide, 
(v hick 


„ 
(which I look upon to be a fie qua non), then, whenever 
the old lucerne decays, new lines may be planted in the 
middle of each interval, which bas lain fallow, and alſo 
been manured and pulverized for a conſiderable number 
of years; and thus progreflively, vice e verſa, to a long 
continuance, 

Not being able therefore to give panier ſatisfaction 
concerning the continuance of Jucerne rightly managed *, 
I ſhall propoſe ſomething that is not merely a query, and 
which, perhaps, may give the reader an equivalent in- 
formation. In a few words, it is as follows: when Ju- 
cerne is grown old, and the owner propoſes to break up 

the plantation, layers might be made from all the princi— 
pal ſtalks, and removed into freſh ground. Theſe layers, 
in all probability, may ſucceed extremely well, accord- 
ing to ſome few experiments made abroad in the years 
7755 and £558. 
As to the expence and riſque of cuktenting d quan- 
tities of ground, agreeably to the method here laid down, 
it is to be hoped that curious gentlemen will not be de- 
terred by ſome few minute difficulties or objeCtions, but 
give the preſent experiment fair, patient, and repeated 
trials; for neither the out-goings nor the hazard will be 
very conſiderable. But at preſent it is no ways our inten- 
tion to perſuade farmers (at leaſt ſuch as are in low cir- 
cumſtances) to quit their little certainty for an advantage 
en may appear to them quite uncertain. 

Let them wait, at leaſt, for a few years, in hopes ſome 
cheaper and more compendious method may be dilcovered 
for their ſakes; and it, at n they make any expel: 
ments, let a be in ſmall. | 

The firſt point of conſideration, when I ondertook tg 


recommend tr ranſplanted lucerne to me publick, from my 


OW ly 


„ 


MN. du Hamel obſerves, by "way of reſult from his ei- 
periments, that nine or ten years is the common dite ch 
tranſplanted lucerne, except it be mana ged with great art ana, 
tell, 


Elemens d foricult, tom. 2. p. 13% 
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therwiſe, I was doing little more than poſtponing utility, 


band, and wheat, barley, oats, and clover, on the other, 


Eine gg ging and picking thirty . for ' 


Hand: rotting the nurſery twice, and tranſplant. 


9 13 8 
Diggit ig an acre for receiving the roots. — 2 5 0 
Tranſplautiag . | „ 
Hand- weeding and ad Maths the rows, whh 
a four-inch hoe that cuts downwards, and 
then with a larger plantation- hoe which cuts 
horizontall "255 Opin — 988 
Two hoſe-hoeing gs — 0 5 „ 
e Toal — 612 6 
5 Xs 
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own experiments, was to bear conſtantly in mind whether the 
profit counterbalanced the expences and labour of culture, 
and that in a double, or even treble, proportion; ſince, o- 


for the fake of introducing a new fort of huſbandry, w 
only deſerved to be called ingenious. 

We all know that the farmer expends much money ; 
and gains very little from a crop of wheat at the expira- 
tion of his twelve months; but if we take ten years to- 
gether, and compare the profits of lucerne on the one 


which 


the balance will certainly turn in favour of the lucerne— 
crops, and that in a proportion of three, or two, to Ds 
at leatt, - I 

The expence of raiſing an acre of lucerne in the man- 
ner which we recommend, (and ſuppoſing even digging to 
be made uſe of inſtead of ploughing), amounts, as nearly 
as I can FEI to the following fums : : 


5 So d. 


nur! W 


Seed 8 


— Ss 70 


ing into vacant patches ſuch plants as ſtand 
too thick — 


a For fear of accidents, it might not be amiſs to ſet apart a 
quarter of an acre for a nurſery, An over- plus ſtock of plants 
ill enable the owner to paſs by the weaker ones, and leave 
them to remain for another occaſion. I ſubjoin this cantion, 
„have before mentioned only thirty perches: and thus every 
cultivator may follow his own judgment. 
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It is true, the expences of raiſing lucerne,! in this man- 
ner, will vary, when applied to parts of England different 
from thoſe where the experiment was made, as the price 
of labour may be dearer, and rents run higher ; but then 
the ground ought to prove VE) which will balance the 
difference. 
This plantation of jucerne may be cut three times, the 
fiſt year after tranſplanting, as fome repayment for the 
out-going expences : next year the profit will be more 
conſiderable, 

On the other hand, thoſe who prefer the drill- method 
of railing lucerne, as leſs expenſive, may ſeem to ſave about 
two pounds, or DONE. upon an acre, at the firſt appearance 
of things; but then the rows, in caſe the crop ſucceeds, 
(which is a doubtful point,) muſt be thinned with good 
judgment, which will coſt money; and the vacancies in 
them muſt be filled at laſt with tranſplanted roots : nay, 
M. de Chateauvieux aſſerts, that drilled lucerne will rarely 
be ſo large and flouriſhing as the tranſplanted ; for the 
effects of horſe-hoeing, and the influence of manures, ma 
prove of leſs ſervice to the roots of the former, at a depth 
of twelve or thirteen feet, than to the roots of the latter, 
whoſe fineſt imperceptible fibres Will hardly deſcend aboye 

a yard perpendicular. 

It is hard to ſay at what preciſe time the aſſiſtance of 
the hoe-plough ſhould be called in.; but the owner of the 
plantation may venture on the attempt, I think, with 
ſafety, in three days after the ſecond cutting, about the 
beginning of June * ; for the roots then will be tolerably 
well ſettled in the a and before that time the flat 
plantation-hoe may be uſed, chuſing fuch an one as is a- 
bout eight inches and an half wide in the cutting part. 75 

As continued hand-hoeings will be chargeable, trouble- 
ſome, and almoſt endleſs, (being, in truth, little more than 
a temporary expedient, and flight ſcratching the ſurface of 
the earth), remember to make a light plough, 0 i 

which 


This relates to lucerne tranſplanted in Auguſt. 
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Which you are to cultivate the ſpaces between the rows ; 
and in this cafe you may either invent a plough according 


to your own fancy, or copy ſuch as are uſed at home, or 
in other countries, on the like occaſion; 

Ihe ſhare of this plough ſhould be ſharp, about ſixteen 
inches long, with a coulter proportionable ; the plovgh 
itſelf no heavier than a ſtrong lad of fifteen years of age 
can carry: and thus one Notts; after fome obfiructi; ons of 


no great conſequence in the firſt attempt, will afterwards 
draw it with eaſe. Yet fill the trouble will be leſſened, 
if the field be prepared by digging and picking up the 


roots and ſtones, inſtead of common ploughing, juit be- 
fore the ground }5 to ſeceive the tranſplanted roots: there- 
fore, after a full ſecond conſideration, the former practice 


is recommended preferably to the latter ; and, if the lu- 
cerne ſtands nine or ten years, the difference of 1 the ex- 


pence will not be perceived. 
As the rows will be one yard four inches afunder, there 
will be room ſufficient to guide the plough ſafely along 


the intervals, and yet no room to ſpare : it behoves the 


ploughman therefore to be extremely careful in the flice 
he cuts next the lines: ſuch a ſtroke muſt be a ſhallow 


and a dexterous one; nor muſt he apptoach too nearly. A 


man, an horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe, will manage 


an acre in a day when they know their buſineſs, for it is 
more a matter of nicety 4620 fatigue, lince. the ground 
ploughed in an acre will hardly exceed half an acre. 


After the firſt time of uling the hotie-hoe plough (which 


2 man's own difcretion, upon conſidering the ſtrength of 


the plants, will beſt determine) it may be lald down for a 


ge::eral rule, that it will be always Fi m oft comvenient 


4% horſe-hboe the intervals (4s long as the plantation ſtands) the 
third day after each cutting; for or * 'y that time the new ſhoots 
will make the plants viſible , nor a any ſie br anches [rand 
in the plouph's way. GG | 


It may be proper alſo to hand weed che lines once e a- 
ET. 8 0 | year * 
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ycar; and the larger weeds may be taken up expeditiouſly 
with the three— -pronged ſpade, or the field. ſpade *. 

We will new conſider the expences of an acre of lu- 

gerne the ſecond year, which will ſtand as follows: 


"4, S. d. 

Cicaring the Jucerne-plants from weeds in the 

rows by hand - — — 38 
One hand-hocing of the intervals — . — o 8 0 

Four horſe-hoc ploughings — — O 11 © 

Com poſt. dreſſing for manure, or ſoot, ws, 9 

pcat aſſies, at an average per 18 — 0 18 8 
Dil Perſing the manure _ — ny 9 38 

Total — T 00 


Such will be the yearly charges, or in ſome proportion 
very like them, during the continuance of your lucerne, 
which I fix at a medium of ten years: M. de Chateauvieux 

ſays it may laſt twenty; and Pliny goes as far asthirty ; tho 
the expreſſion may be looked upon to be exaggerated +. 

In regard to manur ing lucerne, it may ſuffice to ſuggeſt 
here in general terms, that, if the ground be ſtiff, cold, 
- and of a clayey tendency, then wood. aſhes, ſoot, 5 
lime are proper are ſiunga. If the ground be hot, ſhallow, 
and braſhy, a compoſt of calcined clay, dung el toa. 
tine mold, and pond- mud, long expoſed to ſun and froſts, 5 
| and frequently turned, may have its uſe: and if the 
4 ground proves of 2 middle nature, then malt-duſt will not 
be amis. All theſe manures are eaſily procured, and 
| | | therefore 


_ 


* The kield-ſpade, for taking up weeds, mould be two inche: 
and an half longer in the bit than the London garden-ſpade, 
and one inch and an hall narrower between ſive and ſide, being, 
at the ſame time, well pointed with tempered ſteel. —This im: 
plement of huſbanury is chieſly nſed by forcigners in cleanſing 
line graſs-fields once a year, in April, When the weed 1: 
taken up With ail its roots, a ſew graſs- ſceds are ſprinkled on | 
the ſpot where it grew; but this relates to common paſture- : 
meadows, 


1 Vſlar. Natural. lib. XVIII. C. 16. 
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meretore we have mentioned none that are fearce and 
dear; but as variations of {il are infinite, and few people 
know the true nature of any field, (eſpecially if it be ct 
the mixed kind) we recommend the compoſt-dunghill, as 


23 


the ſureſt and molt univerſal aſſiſtant upon ſuch occaſions. 


Many other manures may be good for lucerne, but 
y | 3+ , 


dung probably is not one of the beſt, except it be very 


eld, and well corrected with proper mixtures of a ſwect, 
as well fertilizing nature, ſufficiently warm 
ing, but no- ways rank; 


and cheriſh- 
for dung (eſpecially if it be new) 


produces in general very loxuriant, troubleſ{-me weeds, 
inſets in abundance of various kinds, ane d gives the orals 


a foul, l putrified talke, | 

The owner's eye, it is true, may be Aeseivedl and his 
hopes encouraged by the largeneſs of the crop; but the 
ſagacious four-footed animals will diſtinguiſh better thun 


we can pretend to diſtinguiſn; and, if they could pre- 


ſent a petition to their maſters, as the white heifers are 


reported once to have done to the Emperor Julian, they 
would remonſtrate not a little againſt the immoderate ute 
of this manure, Nevertheleſs, affertions like the prefcot 


ought to be confirmed by ſome proof: an experiment 


therefore was made upon four acres cf graſs ground, 


which one half was dreſſed with ſtable dung, and the other 


with wood-aſhes kept dry. The former moiety appeared 


the moſt rich and luxuriant of the two; but the cattle 


always neglected it, till they had bitten the latter down to 


the bare earth. 


Having thus given the reſult of my experience in regard 


to dung as a manure for lucerne, I ſhall ſubjoin only one 
hort caution, which is, that no dung, not even of the 
delt Kinds, muſt be ſpread on a lucer ne-plantation, till it 


be two years old at leaſt. 


In all grounds inclinable to moiſture, al ſuch parti- 
cularly as are of a clayey caſt, it is pretty certain thi the 


preference ought to be given to ſoct. dreſſings, and, after 


toot, to chimney-aſhes | (thoſe of green wood eſpecially), 
provided they are h aka and ſecure? from wet; then 


10 p- 
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ſvap-boilers aſhes may take place, coal-aſhes well ſifted, 


charcoal-aſhes, and malt. duſt; nor might the aſhes of 
line be amils, nor lime itſelf, when mixed with ſuch fine 


mold as may be found under a ſhort ſweet turf, in lanes 


or commons. The compoſt-dunghill alſo, as obſerved 
before, ſhould be applied to, which, at the end of twelve 

months haviag been thrice turned, wil ſpread almoſt as 
well 4s aſhes or foot : nor will ſuch compoſt want ſtrength 
when it is rightly managed; for if the dunghill be moiſten- 
ed at umes With the biijne, ſoap ſuds, diſh-wafhings, and 
chamber-lje, &c. of the family, then, when it is removed 
into the fields, 15 e pungent, lirong ſalts, which fly 


off, will make t e labourers ſneeze, and occaſion a lmart” 


ing in their cyes. 
When you manure lucerne with foot, dry chimney: aſhes, 
lime, foap boilers aſhes, Kc. it is ſufficient to dreis the 


rows only, becauſe thele finer forts of manures may be 
di,perſ-d in the niceſt exacteſt quantities, if ſown, in the 
_ Beikthire manner, with a peat-aſh ſpoon ; but. if coarſer 
manures are to be employed in laiger quantities, as old 


dung, marle, compoſt dreſſings, &c. I would then advile 


the proprietor of the field to manure the intervals and rows 


promitcu: oof! M. 


Nothing can be more chap and caſily_ manage than 
nanuring lucerne with foot- dreſlings; ; for the labourer, if 


le makes ule of a peat-alh ſpoon and ſeed-lip, may ſprinkle 
the rows of gn acre in four or five hours, walking down 


the lirſt interval and returning by the ſecond, and ſo pro- 


81 cſlively. 7 : 

Aſhes may be fown in tae ſame manner. 

It may not be amiis to aniwer a covple of queſtions 
which have been often prapaled to me in letters. 


The: fielk quel ion is, en and in what manner (by | 
OH the e. 50 f. derable number of e5 periments | 


way: Of ro uit 5; 


Ls gs 1 
1e 4 
11g A undertaking of jomt moment. 


8 S 


the 


four acres ot lad for e lucers Ce 15 be- 


The ſecond quellion is, How to Perform this work | in 
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the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and moſt cxconomical manner ?—Con- 
cerning both which points my ideas are as follow, this only 


pence of the undertaking as cheap as poſſible, other wite, 
where people pay no regard to a few incidental charges, 
] would recommend Mr Boyle's method of preparing a 


tield for recciving tranſplanted lucerne, who began his ex- 
periments of lucerne in the ſame year that did, but pro- 


cceded upon a larger ſcale, for he andertook the culture of 
11:4 Acres at once. 

1tis preparation of the field Was as follows : 

In the year 1757, he gave his field a ſummer-fallow, 
and having thoroughly ploughed and harrowed it, (not as 


farmers underſtand theſe words, but effectually, inſtead of 


ſuperficially), he ſowed wheat after the ground had been 


HH <iclled with lime. In 1758, his crop of wheat was very 
great. Immediately after harveſt, he gave the land in 
. WU ©&<liion a ſeverer diicipline, ufing every method for pul- 
2 verlzing the earth, and extirpating weeds, that the beſt huſ- 
4 bandmen are acquainted with, either in our kingdoms 
5 or abroad ; fo that the field appeared again a perfect fal. 
8 ow. Then plowing it very narrow and ſharp, he made 
wee: thoroughs with the plough, and left it in this con- 
n dition for the winter 1758, 
if: In fpring, 1759, he SY many . drains in the 
le feld, as before he had made open ones for the winter; 
n and, by ſtone- picking the land, had nearly ſtones ſufficient 
0 to fill them. In March, the ſame year, (raking advantage 


or the firſt fine weather), he {lit the ridges with the plough, 

= reduced the land to the fineſt tilth he was able, and 

1 taiplanted 1 the lucerne from his nurſery in autumn; | 
1 the hole proceſs of which, he followed Du Hamel 


by eat Aly. 4 | | 
nts il Ng thing in hu Mon ndry could be more ſenſible and ma- 5 
Ji C lerly than this preparation of a large picce of land for 
be- ceiving lucerne. 

in the pretent caſe it may ſuffice to ſay, that ſuppoling 
in tue nurſery to be Proper ly Prepares,” and the iceds fown in 
the bj | 5 5 the 


premiſed, that Jam here endeavouring to make the ex- 
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1 
the firſt week of April, before the ſeaſon for tranſplanting, 
according to directions already given; I would recommend 


a field in good tilth, after barley-harveſt, and before oats 


have been ſown in it. This field ſhould be thoroughly 
ploughed and harrowed twice, which we will ſuppoſe to 
be, for example, in the autumn of the preſent year, 1764, 
After each ploughing and harrowing there ſhould be a 


very diligent burn-beating. But, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove too wet at the time of a ſecond burn-beating, we 
make a virtue of neceſſity, and the weeds and 8 


muſt be raked together and carried off. 
Then give the field a trench-fallow plovghing for 


winter, and early in March, 1765, (if the weather any 


ways permits), having manured your ground as the relative 
nature of the toil requires, and ploughed and harrowed it 


Again to an exquiſite fineneſs, drill in a crop of field peaſe. 
as early in the ſpring as is conſiſtent with prudence and 
ſafety ; ; for this crop muſt be ripe, and removed, by the 

lat day of july. Much depends upon this point of fore. 


ſight : however the peaſe, by ſtanding thinner than in 
hand-fown promiſcuous crops, being at the ſame time 


_ banked and hoed with greater caſe, and enjoying more 
room, free air, and ſunſhine, will, in all probability, 


gain an advance of ten days, at leaſt, in their ripening. 
This will be a great point ſecured; for it is in huſbandry _ 
as in war: there are critical moments, which never hen 
themſelves a ſecond time in the ſame campaign, 

This pea-crop being hacked, and moved from the field 
by the fourth or fifth of Auguſt, call in all the aſſiſtance 
you have of huſbandry: ſtrength, or can procure, and 


plough and harrow the field, and burn the pea- ots, 


wecds, &c. as often as you have time, before the twentieth 


of Auguſt; and then (your nurſery being ſuppoſed to be 
in perfect rcadineſs) tranſplant your roots as before di- 


rected, and contrive to clole your work by the end of the 
month.“ 


Having thus, I hope; put your farining readers in à ca- 


pacity of judging for themſelves in a matter which thing 


* 
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of Gre importance, I ſhall rake up no more of your time, | 
but conclude mylelf, | 

| GENTLEMEN, 


5 . Your very humble ſervam, 
October 25. 1764. Fas,  EBoRACENSI5, 


GR A TY E 8. 
SEUM RUSTICUM, April 1765. No. 7e. 


On the Culture of Lucerne by Tat ada en with e 
Hint or two o relative to Burnet. 


| | GenTtLenEN, 
A A S the letter I wrote to you | lately, chiefly on the cul- 
\ I ture of burnet, has gained a place in your uſeful 
8 work, I am tempted to ſend you my ſentiments on the 
C.- culture of another very valuable graſs, I mean lucerne ; of 
, which having ſeen, read, and heard much, I determined 
og. | fo have ſome of it mylelf; and Mr Miller's method 1 
ry ſeeming to me oy far the moſt rational, I reſolved to follow 
nt it: accordingly the ſeventeenth of July, 1763, I ordered 
a field of three acres and a half, then under rye-graſs and 
1d clover, to be ploughed deep, and ſown with turneps. The 
ice. crop was middling : I ſold them to a cow-farmer for nine 
nd. guineas: he drew and carted them home. If I had had 
ts, incep, I would have fed them on the field. 2 | | 
em By the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1764, the field had 
be been twice ploughed, the firſt time ten, and the laſt time 
di war twelve inches deep, with the Rotheran-plough and 
the four horſes a-breaft: the foil is light and ſtoney, with a 


20k: of oravel about ten or twelve inches deep, and had 
never before been ploughed above lix or ſeven inches deep; 
:0wever, 1 knew it was right to go as deep as 1 could for 
+ tap-rooted plant, as the lucerne is. | 
Here 1 mut inform you, that about this time my book: 
ſeller 
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ſeller had recommended to me Mr Milis's Complete Suſie 


of Huſbandry, and ſent me the three firſt volumes. 1 
was greatly pleaſed with reading Monſ. Lullin's account 


of his method of tranſplanting lucerne, and determined 
to follow it, from a full conviction that i it mult be parlor 
to every other method. 

Accordingly I ordered the field to be ſown with Poland 
oats, and laid out about twenty-eight rods in beds four 


feet wide, alleys one foot and a half, which were ſown 


with lucerne in broad-caſt by my gardener, in the ſame _ 
manner as you ſow cabbages or ſavoys in ſeed beds: one 
bed, however, out of curioſity, I ordered him to ſow i in 


the following manner. 


Run a gparden-line through the middle of the bad 3 
one end to the other; draw a ſmall diill along the line, 
about half an inch deep; then move the line ſix inches, 


and make another drill, and fo on: by this means yon 


will have nine drills on a bed four feet wide. W hen this 


is done, fill a quart or pint bottle near full with your 


lucerne ſeed, cork the bottle, bore a hole in the cork, and 
inſert a quill cut at each end: this will be found a great. 


aſliſtance in ſowing the ſeed thin and regularly in the 


drills : and I muſt obſerve, that the bed which ! ſowed 


in this manner, afforded me much the greateſt quantity of 


plants, and by far the fineſt. Another advantage attend. 
ing it is, that it is kept clean with much more eaſe, and 


far leſs expence; ; for a gardener, with the ſmall three— 


inch hand-boe, will clean a great deal of ground in a ſmall 


' ſpace of time. When the bed is ſown, the feed muſt be 
covered with care: rather chuſe the back JIG of a ma! 


rake than the teeth. 
By the middle of Auguſt, my plants looked very we ll, | 


and were woltly in bloom, when I ordered them to be 


m N 1 y 


* The quill mull be of the Jarpelt fort, a ſmall tin-tube, ſuch 
as ſfeedimen uſe to tap facks of imull feed to draw a fampie ; 05 
1 hole in the cork, of ſuch ſize as will let the lucerne iced p Pal 

freely: any of them antwer the purpole. Ilg. 
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Anvil never failed, C. 
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mown, and given t to my horſes and cows who ſeemed 4s 


if they had a high treat. 


I) he oats being got in, I ordered the field to be deep 
4 ploughed again, and then waited for a ſeaſon of rain to 


begin my planting, which by my journal did not come 
till the fifteenth and ſixteenth of September laſt; and 
the field being firſt well harrowed, we went to work the 


ſeventeenth, and continued planting till the twenty-ninth ; 
nor can I now fee any difference between thoſe planted the 


ſeventeenth or twenty-ninth. Though I quite agree with 
the author of the eſſays, that it is beſt to plant ſooner 
than I did, if poſſible; yet I muſt obſerve, that what may 


do for dee or ſmall pieces of ground, will not do for 
fields. From the laſt week of Auguſt to the middle of 
_ Veptember; ſeems to me a very proper time. But “ fil- 
ling each hole with Kater, making drills; half filling 
__ © them with ſea-fand or wood. aſhes, and watering each 


e plant,” as the author of the eſſays mentions, is an end- 


leſs and very expenſive work. 


3 For wy part, I kept my eye on | Monf: Lullin's free. 
tions, as laid down in Mills's third volume, page 259. 


as to that part that relates to planting ; but an illuſt jovs 


_ correſpondent of Mr Mills's, in Lincolnſhire, having 
_ cautioned the public againſt planting on ridges, I muft 
needs fay I was fearlul of the rain and froit myſelf, if 


planted in that manner, elpecially on light land; and 
therefore I ordered my ficld to be ploughed as level as 


poſſible, and made my man, after the field was ploughed, 
go three bouts on each fide the furrows, ſo that, when 
tarrowed a croſs, you could hat aly tell where they were. 
Ihe field being brought to this order, as 1 laid before, we 
| Dogan to plant the leventeenth of September ® : : two men 
| 1 5 t „ 00 with 


* In Scotland the beſt ſeaſon for tr anſplanting Incerne, is 


trom the middle of April to the 1oth of May; and ſhould be 


done in a moiſt time; otherwiſe it ought to be v ell wateret 


after tranſplanting —T have tranſplanted in + September and in 
March, but molt of the plants milgaze; * choſe planted 1 in 
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with ſpades dug up the plants, and two women cut them: 


ſome care is cortalely required in taking them up, but 1 
did not find it great; it was done by common labourers. 


P he women were ordered to cut the plants to about fix or 


ſeven inches long in the root, and the tops to about two 
inches, as Monſ. Lullin dire&ts, They did it very handi- 
ly: their method was to take them up one by one, (ſo 
that they covld throw by the faulty ones), and when they 
had about a dozen in their hands, they cut them at top and 
bottom with one ſtrock of the knife at each end. Each 
had a waſhing- tub by her ſide, filled to about ſix inches 
with water: as they cut the plants, they ſet them in the 
tubs; and as they filled one tub, another was brought 
them 
The method of ens is the ſame as for cabbages + : 

men who are uſed to work in gardens. will do it very 
handily with a dibble or planting ſtick ; but that mine might 
ſtand with all poſſible exactneſs, each man had a gardcn- 


tine and reel; and as I think I ſhall be very able to keep , 


them clean with Monſ. Lullin's ſingle cultivator, the rows 
_ are only twenty inches apart, and {ix inches in the lines. 
If I find a difficulty in keeping them clean in this method, 
then by drawing every other row, which may be done 
Vith great eaſe, my plants will ſtand at the diſtance direct. 
ed by Mont. Lullin, of three feet four inches. | 

15 was very impatient to fee the effect mranſplaniog 


would 


* To ſuch gentlemen as intend to tranſplant lucerne, 1 


would recommend the beginning to take up and cut the dar 
before they begin to plant; for I obſerved the plants received 
great benefit by ſtanding all night in water. -Obſerving 
this method with my 'burnet-plants, when we be gun upon then,, 


t was ſurpriſed the next morning to find them all turned black; 


however, 1 ordered ſore cf thele plants to be uſed, but mol 
of them failed, Thus ſerved to confirm my opinion of burnet's 
preferring dry land. Ma Co. 5 

+ It is very improper to vie a dibble.— Open the gronnd, 
when the plant is to be ſet, with a ſpade; put the plant into 
the opening, and cloſe the earth by hand well about it. C. 


th 
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would have; and therefore, as ſoon as my plants in the 


ſeed bed were about fix inches high, I drew ſeveral, cut 
and tranſplanted them; and in the autumn, I took up theſe 
plants, and found they had all formed new tap-roots round 


the bottom of the piece (if J may fo call it) planted, and 


inſtead of one, they had from five to thirteen new roots: 


this, you may ſuppoſe, gave me great pleaſure, and con- 
vinced me that the illuſtrious Swiſs was quite right. 


The author of the Eſſays, I find, cut his plants with 


ſeiſſars: this mult be very tedious work; and, with ſub- 
miſſion, I think he is quite wrong in cutting his plants 
to the length of nine or ten inches. Six or ſeven inches 
ſeems to me a much properer length; for the ground being 
dug or ploughed about twelve . Wis the new roots wil 
have five or ſix inches of well-looſened mold to ſtrike into, 
which muſt be a great advantage to the plants; and if 


gravel, or a ſtrong day, is near the ſurface, I am con- 


vinced _ or rather Monſieur Lullin' 8, 18 the beſt 


method. 


Yet this gentleman ſays, he cut his tap· roots too tort, 


and knew not how to manage a root that was very ſmall : 


in regard to the laſt, T muſt obſerve, that, if they were 


very ſmall, I ordered them to be heb away. So much 


has been ſaid on the neceſſity of keeping lucerne in broad- 
| caſt, drills, or tranſplanted, free from weeds, that I will 
ſay nothing on that ſubject. 8 
At the lame time that this gentleman ſo warmly recom- 

mends Monſ. Lullin's method of cultivating lucerne by 
tranſplanting, he has, 1 fear, thrown a ſtumbling- block 


in the way of moſt gentlemen, and I think, every farmer; 


J mean bis calculation of the expence: this therefore 1 


muſt endeavour to remove. 


When 1 began to cultivate lucerne in this manner, the 
only defect 1 could find in Monſ. Lullin's account was, 


that he had not told the public how much ground they 


were to ſet apart for a nurſery: this deficiency, however, 
Jean ſupply to thoſe who come after me; ; for ſixteen rods 
| will 
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will be abeut the quantity for an aere; and then I think 
the 9 of tranſplanting will ſtand as follows: 


J. 4. d. 
Digging, ſpit deep, f xteen LOG at three. en 
per rod | 5 0 40 
Seed, three pounds, at one ſhilling per pound —0 30 
Weeding the nurſery twice with the three-inch 
hand-hoe—(By ſowing in this manner, tranſ— 
planting will not be wanted; nor do I think it 
proper, as they are to be tranſplanted — 0 3 0 
Ploughing 
4 ranſplanting 
Hand- hoeing the plantation once, the middle or 
latter end of October, in dry weather, which 
men uled to hocing turneps will do for three 
or four, but ſax | 


— n 


This, 1 I: am perſuadeg, is the full expence of naking the 
plantation ; ; yet the author of the eſſays bas ſtrangely 
worked it up to fix pounds twelve ſhillings per acre : how- | 
ever, I readi ily ſubmit this account to the inſpection of f 
every farmer and every gentleman in the kingdom, cons 
verlant in matters of this kind. 
If the ſpring- ploughing for ba ley or oats bas "OW nine 
or ten inches decp, then a plovghing in autumn of twelve 
inches will þe ſufficient, and cannot be charged at more : 
than ten ſhillings. T he trenching for the ſeed-beds may 
| be done at leiſure time; ſo may the weeding of the nurſe- 
15 and the band hocing of the plantation : then the real 


: expence to the farmer will be only the ſced and the tranſ- * N 
planting, or one pound eight ſhillings per acre. : | 
As to u bat this gentleman calls the yeaily charges, 1 A 
Can by no means agree to them; for the plantation having ( 


been weeded in October, will lic very ſafe and well till 
the latter end of Febr vary or beginning « of March: then, 
in ry weather, it may be be :pd-hoed again, the expence 
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of which has before been charged at five ſhillings per acre z 
to which add four horſe-hoeings after each cutting, at e- 


| leven ſhillings, which makes ſixteen ſhillings per acre the 
annval charge *. | 


| cannot coca any thing farther that i is neceſſary t to 


be ſaid on the ſubject of tranſplanted lucerne; but as 1 
would have every one, who writes to you on ſubjects of 


this ſort, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, ſo I think it but juſt to ſay a word or two on 


lucerne ſown in broad-caſt, or Mr Rocque's manner. 1 
told you, in my former letter, I lived within a few miles 
of Mr Rocque; and muſt add, that I have paid great at- 
tention to the culture and growth of lucerne and burnet 


for ſome years paſt; ſo that I think I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with them. | 


The author of the Eſſays ſays, . If lucerne is ſown 
„ hroad-caſt with corn, no care can keep it clean: it may 
« jaſt two years, only one crop being tolerable, and then 


% muſt periſh in the common courſe of nature.” And ſe- 


veral of your correſpondents are alſo of opinion it will ne- 
ver ſucceed in this method; but I know it will; for I have 
ſeen it cut three and four times. To cut it four times, the _ 
ſummer muſt be very favourable, and the laſt cutting will 


be late. Here I muſt remark, that lucerne is not only ex- 


cellent as a green fodder, but as an early one, eſpecially if 

ſown in drills or tranſplanted; for that ſown in broad-cait 
will not be fit for cutting lo ſoon as the former, by a fort- 

night or more; however, the farmer may depend on three 
good crops in this manner of ſowing. 


In the ſpring, 1760, Mr Rocgue ſowed about. five acres 


with luccrne and barley: the Jand is light and hot, but 
| being in good heart, the barley was rank, which obliged 
him to mow it green, and fell it to a farmer for feeding 
COWS, &c. Indeed I believe it will always be beſt to do 
lo 3 for the weeds, if there are any, are thus « cut down, 


and 


* The expence for dung 1 leave the farmer to rate as he 
thinks proper. MAG. . 
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and the lucerne thrives apace. The ſpring following, it 
may be harrowed with light harrows, and every year after 
with ſuch harrows as you find clean it beſt. Laſt autumn, 
when the weather was hot and dry, I ſaw a farmer har. 
rowing Rocque's field with large ox-harrows, and I do 
not perceive that it is at all hurt. The weeds and trum- 
pery were raked up, and carted to a dunghill, with which 
he has this ſpring dreſſed his field, and it is now in a fine 
thriving condition. 

Lucerne makes moſt excellent hay: horſes are very fond 
of it, and with one quartern of oats, I will be bound, 
any gentleman will be well ſatisfied with the condition of 
his horſes, even coach-horſes; nor do I fee it is at all more 
difficult to be made into hay than clover. 

Since 1 wrote my former letter, Mr Rocque has pu- | 
bliſhed, or rather republiſhed, his account of lucerne. He 
has added ſome hints on burnet and timothy, which are 
throw about in a very irregular manner. 

I ſhall take the liberty to add a word or two on burnet; 
but as to his bitter and dead earth, 1 confeſs I do not un- 
derſtand him. It is very refined indeed, and I think, from 
all I do know of this matter, he is out of his element. How- 
_ ever, I think, we are pretty well agreed on the culture of 
burnet : for my part, I am convinced that dry land ſuits 
it beſt; and though Mr Rocque has directed its being 
ſlown in April, May, or June, yet at the cloſe of his 
pamphlet, page 55. he ſays it is beſt to ſow it in Auguſt: 
he ſays, “ Plough the land which you propoſe for burnet 
in the ſpring, and ſow the ſeed in Auguſt ;” and adds,“ It 
will grow all the winter :?? This I know to be a fact, though 
' the growth is then but ſmall. 55 _ 6 

He admits the ſpring-ſowing to be uncertain ; ; and 1 dne 
found it ſo, unleſs you ſow early, as the beginning or middle N 


of March. 
But though we agree thus * differ greatly with bim | 


when he ſays, that after the burnet has been threſhed for 
ſeed © it makes exce lent fodder.” This I cannot admit; for 


| 
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I know it makes very bad fodder. I admit that his horſe 
may pick here and there at the ſtack ; but I know that, 


when put in their racks, few horſes will touch it; and for 


a proof of this aſſertion, I could appeal to a certain noble 
Lord, a warm friend to every improvement in huſbandry. 


I do not ſay that neither horſe or cow will eat it at all; 
I allow they will eat it; but ſo far from being excellent 
fodder, I ſay it is very indifferent, ſtrong, coarſe, ordinary 


fodder, and muſt be ſo in the nature of things; for burnet, 
when left to ſeed, grows very ſtrong and ſticky; but if 
cut in the month of May, when in bloom, it makes very 
fine hay: this method I therefore recommend to every 
gentleman and farmer ; for by this means they may have 
two good crops of hay and good winter-feed ; therefore, by 
no means let it run to ſeed, if you mean it for hay. 

There are ſeveral things in Mr Rocque's hints on bur- 
net that well deſerve notice, particularly what he ſays of 
the horſes at Lord Uxbridge's, that three acres would 
more than maintain fix horſes, and that on a very indiffer- 


ent gravely foil ; ample ED: es for enen 
burnet ! | 
I bave no pradtical 3 of timothy, but hi 


taken great pains to be informed of its virtues, and intend 
to cultivate it next year. |» | 


I am GaxrLawas, 


April 8 8. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
N was 25 Maco. 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Nov. 1764. No 73. 


An experienced Method of fevving Clover on Barley, 


recommended to the Netice of Harmers. 


Kar EME N, 
N TOTHING is more frequently oraftiſed than fow- 
ing clover with ſpring-corn, and it is reckoned very 
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good huſbandry ; yet is it often the occaſion of great lo 
to the farmer, nay, PRAC. almoſt the entire loſs of a 
barley crop. 
A few years ago I ſowed twenty five acres of land in 
fine tilth with broad clover and barley ; but the ipring be- 
ing backward and cold, and the ſummer wet, the clover 
got too forward, and overpowered the barley. _ 

At harvelt they were both cut together; and the clover 
being full of juice, occaſioned its being a long and tedious 
time before 1 could houſe my barley. 


| When I had got it into the barn, the men comphined 


much of its threſhing fo badly, that they could not under- 
take to do it unleſs I would double the price to them: 
this I could not afford; however, I ordered them to give 
it only a light beating, leaving the under corn in the ſtray, 
together with the clover, for my cattle. 


I loſt, in fact, half my crop by the clover ; ; and what 


| barley I got was lean, and thin bodied, feiching me but 
à very indifferent price at market. 
As I had before experienced ſeveral ſuch loſſes, I I was 


determined to find out, if poſlible, ſome remedy. I ap- 


plied to a neighbour, a very intelligent man, who advilcd 
me to ſow my clover, for the future, a month after my 
barley, and it would not prove too rank. 

followed his advice, and found it to anſwer extremely 


al; inſomuch that I have, to my wen advantage, con- 


tinued the practice ever ſince. 
There is no danger of the clover failing, FE the 


ſeaſon ſhould prove dry; and the ſeed is to be ſcattered 


on the ground without farther care, for there is no occaſion. 
to harrow or roll it: the roots and blades of the barley will 
keep moiſture enough in the land to ſupply the imall 


Wants ot the clover during its infant- -growth, and when the 
barley is off, it vill thrive amain. 

I mult adviſe the farmer to ſee that he has cops "OTH 
and this he can know no other way but by trying it, by 
towing lome in his garden. 

The method is very eaſy. Let him count off a certain 


num. bei 


1 


number of eds, ſuppoſe two haddeed and having pre · 
pared a bed, let theſe be ſcattered regularly on it. 

He is then to obſerve how long they take coming up; 
and how many of the ſeeds miſs; and by this he will be 
enabled to judge of the goodneſs of his elover- ſeed, and 


ſow a quantity en to what the youu of his experi- 
ment is. 


1 muſt note; however, that if the weather] is very dry, it 
| a be Proper to ſhade the bed. 
I am, Curve, 


. Your humble er vai, vs 
Eſſex, 1764. . N. I. 


8 R A 8 8 E 8. 
MUSEUM. RUSTICUM, May 1764, No. 71. 


4 Letter to the Editers, reeling the making 7 Hey: 


s 

— . 

4 Geantienen, OE . 

A S the hay-harveſt is not at any great diſtance, per- 

mit me to lay” a few words on the ſubject of r- 

* making. : 

d. I have bad, for thals forty years paſt, a deal of experi 
ence in this matter ; for which reaſon, what 1 tay may, 

he I think, be depended on. 

ed In the firſt place, I do not hold it good to let wal ſtand 

on too long before it is cut: the beſt time, in my opinion, to 

in begin to mow, is when the plants begin to bloſſom. When 

all they are in this ſtate, it may naturally be fuppoted they 

the MW have attained their largeſt growth, and are fulleſt of ſap; 


3 therefore i in a condition of making good, ſweet, nouriſhing 

d; hay. If the plants are ſuffered to ſtand longer, till the ſeeds 

by are pertected, the ſtalks grow hard, ſticky, ſapleſs, aud 

| chiky; ; and, of courle, fo great a quantity of vouriſhing 

tain juice cannot be concentrated in them. 

wet the leaſt dangerous way of making hay! is by keeping it 
. almoßff 
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. 
almoſt all the time it is in the field, after mowing, in graſs. 
_ cocks, as we do in many parts of this large county. Theſe 
cocks conſiſt of about two or three forkfuls each, and are 
often turned, though very ſeldom ſpread, unleſs there is a 
certainty that no rain will fall till they can be made vp 
again. 
I know this method will be objected to, as being flow ; 
but the ſureneſs of it makes full amends : beſides, the hay 
is better than that made in the common way, unleſs the 
weather happens to be very temperate and fine : if the wea- 
ther is ſultry, and the ſun ſhines very hot, in the common 
way, the ſap, or juices, of the plant evaporates too haſtily, 
and the ſtalk becomes brittle, and contains no nouriſhment ; 
and in rainy weather, in the common way, the hay is ſoon 
ſpoiled : on the contrary, in the way I recommend, viz. 
graſs-cocking, in rainy weather it does not take nearly o 
much damage, nay, none at all, unleſs the rain is heavy 
and of long continuance; and in the very hot ſultry ſun- 
ſhining weather, the ſun has only power to dry to a pro- 
per degree, and hay the graſs, without evaporating too 
much of its juices, or making it brittle and heartleſs. 
In the neighbourhood of London, the ſecond crop, ci 
aftermath, when made into hay, is of value; but in hay. 
ing this crop, ſo as to make it ſel well, there is great 
nicety. The nature of the aftermath. grals is more ſoft, 
ſpungy, and porous, than the firſt grow th: it is therefor re 
more liable to be hurt by rain. 

1 have two ways of haying my aftermath, If! can, ! 55 
it in when the weather is fine, and in the middle of the day 
after making it in eraſs-cocks as above mertioned; 
when this is the caſe, it allumes the colour of fine green tes 
and is almoſt as fragrant; and theſe qualities recommend i 
at market, But if 1 find I cannot get it in fo fine as I cou 
wiſh, owing to the fickleneſs of the weather, I then take 
care to inn it before it is quite made; or, if it happens by 
any accident to be over dry, I cart it in the morning early, 
whilſt it is yet damp with the dews, and tack it forthwith: 
I take, however, the precaution of making proper vents ot 

==; 


Near Epping, Eſſe x, 
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air: channels in different parts of the ſtack, leſt it ſhould 


ſuddenly fire: the hay ſtacked in this damp tate is always 


mow-burnt, which I always intend it ſhould be to a certain 


degree, as I am convinced, and fo are many who purchaſe 


of me, that horſes, in general, will thrive better on this 
hay than on that which is inned in the fineſt order. By 
this ſimple management a rainy hay-ſeaſon does me leſs da- 
mage than moſt of my neighbours. 
In the northern parts of this county, many are of the 


ſame opinion as 1 am in this reſpect, and chuſe to have all 


the hay they intend for their own vſe mow-burat; and 


their horſes prefer it before any other, ſeemingly better, hay. 


I haye found it of great uſe to beſtow a watering on my 


fields, by means of water-trunks, immediately after my 


firſt crop of hay is got off. This brings the plant forward, 
and makes the graſs much ſooner ready to cut than it would 
be, ſhould this very inconſiderable expence be grudged : I 


call the expence inconſiderable, becauſe, were not my 


horſes employed in this work, after my firſt erop is inned. 


they would probably ſtand idle, unleſs I choſe to fend carts 
empty to London for dung, which I ſometimes do. 


1 muſt, however, before I conclude, obſerve, that when 


I tack my hay undermade, with an intent that it ſhould 


be mow-burnt, I am forced to watch it conſtantly, to ſee 


that it does not heat too much, ſo as either to rot or fire; 
and I eaſily know the ſtate it is in, by firſt running my 
arm, as far as I can, into the ſtack, and afterwards a pole, 


or hedge-ſtake, a few feet long: if 1 find it inclinable to 
be too hot, I make more vents for the air, by thruſting it 


through the ſtack in various places; but if this remedy is 


not ſufficient, and the weather is not rainy, I generally 
employ a number of hands, who unmake the ſtack and 
make it up again afreſh: and this always anſwers, 2s it 
cannot ſettle ſo cloſe us it did at firſt ; therefore the cool 


Z ar has a freer paſſage. I am, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your humble ſervant, 
A FaRMER. 


May 10. 1764. W 8 Ta 
ines GRASSES. 
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TEASES 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, May 1765. No. 78, 


A Method 4 preventing Hay, Bar ley, &C. from being 
Mero hee. nt. 


GENTLEMEN, + 


9 AN there be a greater ſubject found than agriculture | 
in all its. branches, for laborious men to employ 
their induſtry, or men of genius their penetration? It is 
deſervedly a national concern, and not unworthy even the 
patrior's care: and as your ſcheme, from the beginning, 
is ſo well calculated aud purſued, eſpecially for the im- 
provement and pleaſure of rural life, it is in ſome degree 
the duty of thoſe thus ſituated to communicate, though it 
is your piovince to perpetuate or deſtroy. | 

As the ſmalleſt improvement in huſbandry ſeems not 
by you to be neglected, I will therefore mention a very 
eaſy method (which probably may not fo univerſally be 
known as the utility of it deſerves) to prevent mow-burnt 
bay, burnet, barley, or indeed any other grain or fodder, 
collected together either in ſtacks, ricks, or bays of build 
ings; I mean, not being tied up in . 

Moov. -burnt hay, barley, &c. are. well known; and 
when it happens to the latter, vegetation is atmoſt, it not 
totally, deſtroyed thereby : though the phyſical cauſes are 
not my preſent attempt; that I "refer, if Kaen to che 
ingenious and learned. 

Even ia a tolerably good harveſt, you frequently = a 
vapour as it were arile from the top of ſtacks, &c. which, 
if put together to damp, injurcs it to that degree, as ſome- 
limes even to take fire, as various inſtances too fatally 

have demonſtrated, i Lodo oh 


ty 


0 


„ 

To avoid it therefore, prepare a large ſheaf, or two 
teaves, of corn-ſtraw, tied together *; and when you 
begin to make your ſtack, place the ſheaves in the cen- 
tre +: and as the ſtack gradually ariſes, ſo muſt alſo the 
ſheaves, (or boltings, as they are in Shropſhire frequently 
called), by which method a funnel, or chimney, as it 
were, will be continued from the bottom, ſo as to collect 
and draw up the nnen e and diſcharge it 
at the top. 5 

When the ack, &e. is thus fiſhed draw out your 
ſheaves, (and, if out of doors), cover it with a bottle of 
{lraw, previous to the covering or thatching of it. 

The benefit of this method, I know by experience, and 
many of my induſtrious neighbours know the ſame. 

1 have heretofore received damage from putting haſtily 


. quantities of hay, barley, &C. together; but by this eaſy 
precaution, (which does not take up any additional time 


at all), have avoided the inconvenience and ilappointment 


wiſing from mow-burnt hay, barley, &c. 


i make it a rule that my tervants adhere to this method, 


even in good harvelt- weather ; for often the huſbandman 


is tempted, in a fine day, to hurry 1 too much. Hay-har- 


welt will ſoon arrive; therefore I communicate this to 
vou: and, ſhould the honeſt and induſtrious farmer receive 


but the leaſt benefit flom what has bern kala, L have my 


| ewald. 


Your correſpondents ſould de when they: write 


upon practical huſbandry, to deſcribe the nature and qua- 


lite of the foil; for what can be more different than the 


= management neceſſary to be purſued in cultivating a cold, 
; mon and perhaps clay land, from a good loamy mixed 


toil, or a dry ſandy. one? | 
Your 
* 1 ons narrow ſack ſtuffed wk ſtraw, . 4 rope * ng = 


gc to it to pull it up, is more convenient than theaves, C. 
The ſame to be obſerved in any building when a body of 


tay, &. is put together, ſo as to preſerve a flew, or funnel, 


about three fourths of a yard in diameter; but that, in ſome 


degree, muſt be proportioned to Lhe quantity ſo collected. 
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Lour Berkſhire gentleman was rather deficient in this, 
relative to his queries to make a lawn before his houſe, 
(the very buſineſs I am now engaged in): he ſhould have 
been very particular alſo, how long the land had been in 
_ tillage, and how treated during that time. 

But oats, gentlemen, are by no means ſo proper as 
barley to lay down a field to graſs, eſpecially when you 
ſow Dutch, or any other clover; neither is rye-graſs ſo 
good as well-choſen hay-ſeeds ; for certainly rye-graſs may 5 
almoſt be ranked as a ſpecies of couch- graſs. 
It is adviſeable always to put a quantity of your beſt 
hay by itſelf; by which means I have generally a better 
ſort of graſs-ſeed to ſow than is promiſcuouſly collected 
from large quantities; and I have long wiſhed Mr 
Stillingfleets's doctrine of graſſes was more properly adopt- 
ed ; what would be more advantageous than for the ſociety 
of arts to give a ſuitable premium, equal to the taſk, for 
gathering quantities of ſuch graſs-leeds as they ſhould 
point out, and to be diſtinguiſhed by well-dried ſpecimens 
to as many as ſent for them? for a drawing, even with a 


deſcription, is often imperfect; : as one acre of graſs. 


ground, with proper ſeed laid down, would exceed nearly 
two in value; though, at the ſame time, I am no ſtranger 
how much proper management, good manure, and elpe- 
cially ſeaſonable watering of lands, contribute to Walter, in 
time, the very ſpecies of gras. ” 

Writing is not a favourite employ of mine; but if any 

hints I happen to mention ſeem to promiſe advantage 

to the public, they are at your ſervice ; otherwiſe pru- 
dence, of courſe, will deft you to let them remain un- 4 

| noticed. | | 7 
I am GaurLEnEN, 


Your humble ſervant, 


rope, 5 
A til 16. 1768. 3 
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FOREIGN ESSAYS, April 1765. Art. 31 


an Efay on the beſt Method of mating Butter, on the 
Management of a Dairy, and ſalting Butter for 
| keeping or Exportation. Written by Mr Jokk, Se- 
. _ to the Society of e ehabl led at 


Rouen in N. nee 


. ank zus, 


Conſiderable trade for butter being carried on in France, 
A not only for the ſupply of the great towns in the 
| kingdom, but alſo for the uſe of the colonies, it is natu- 
ral that we ſhould contribute as much as poſſible to the 
perfection of this commodity ; ; and this ſubje& appeared 
do be of ſo much the more importance, as Normandy is - 
capable of ſupplying a very conſiderable quantity of the 
| beſt butter, for it abounds with excellent paſtures, which 
maintain a great number of milk-cows. 
All the inhabitants of Normandy know the defects of 
the butter they make; but few of them ære ſenſible that 
theſe defects are leſs to be attributed to the quality of their 
milk, than to the manner in which they manage their 


dairies. _ 


One ſingle diftri&t i is well ſkilled in PEE matter, and no 
other has benefited by its example in the courſe of a 
- ns number of years. 
By adopting the method relied! in the country of 1 13 

| which 1 am now about to deſcribe, our butter would be 
delicious and good at every ſeaſon of the year, it would 

become a capital article of houſewifery, as it would be 
proper for ſalting, and would keep for years together: by 


this means it might become an article of commerce, in 
preference to butter made i in a different manner, and ſave 
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E 
large ſums of money to the kingdom, which are now ſent 
abroad to purchaſe this commodity, though of an inferior 
N 


Obſervations made at Meroal, on the manner of ma- 


king Butter 1 in the Country of Bray. 


THE milk is ſet in cellars arched over with brickwork, 

deep and cool, ſomewhat refembling ſuch vaults as are 

| beſt adapted to keeping wine in proper order. The tempe- 

rature of the air in them in winter, as well as ſummer, is 
nearly from eight to ten degrees of M. Reaumur's thermo- 

meter. They are paved with ordinary tiles, or ſimply 

with bricks laid flat. 

When there is any reaſon to apprehend the heat | pene- 
trating into the cellars, the vent-holes are 2 ſtopped with 

ſtraw during the heat of the day, 

In winter they take care that the cold could not get in- 

to this cellar, by 1 the Wen holes in like manner in 
froſty weather. 

The door to theſe = Na all the vent- holes ſhould be. 
either on the north or weſt-ſide; the door is often with- 
in the dwelling- houſe, but always i in a room where no fire 

is kept. 

Neatneſs and Seele are ſo very eſſential i in this cel. 
lar, that no wooden utenſils, boards, &c. are ſuffered to be 


in it, becauſe as theſe would ſoon rot in ſuch a cool place, 


a diſagreeable and muſty ſmell would iſſue from them. ; 

| Not the leaſt dirt is to be ſeen either on the roof, the 

edges of the air-holes, or on the floor; and in order to 

preſerve this naatneſs, the pavement is fr equently waſhed; 
and no- body comes in without putting on a pair of lip. 
pers, which ſtand ready at the door. | 
The perſons who have the care of the dairy put them 

on there, firſt pulling off their ordinary ſhoes ; the leaſt 
ſmell, other than that of milk, which ſhould be perceived 


in the dairy, would be thought to injure the quality of the 
| butter, 


[653 
butter, and would be attributed to the want of ere f in thi 


maids. 
Cleanlineſs is thought ſo extremely ect towards the 


having good butter, that in Saxony and Bavaria, they rub 
and wach the cows before they milk them, if my 1 87. 85 
to have laid down in the cow. houſe. Py 
The keelers in which the new milk is put, are earthen Y 
diſhes ſcalded in hot water, in order to get off the ſtale 
milk that may ſoaked into their ſubſtance. I bis ſtale milk 
: is arr inviſible leaven, though well known, which ſours the 
new milk. Conſtant experience has diſcovered this incon- 
venience. Theſe diſhes are fifteen inches wide at the top, 
fix at the bottom, aud fx inches deep. Theſe dimenſions 
are from outſide to outſide ; if they were deeper, it woult | 
a burtful, if they were was: it would be ineon- 


venient. 


- The- milk is broight from the piſtures't in the wooden 


pails or earthen pans, in which it was milked. 


All copper veſſels are eſteemed dangerous to be uſed i in 
a dairy. The milk is ſuffered to remain quiet about an 
hour on the dairy floor, till the froth is gone off, and the 
natural heat it had has quitted it. It is then poured into 
the diſhes through a ſieve, fo that. no cow: malte or dirt | 


may remain in it. 


The diſhes are ſet on the floor of the 457 after it his 


deen well cleaned; the coolneſs of the place communĩ- 
| cates itlelf to the diſhes, and pr events the milk from curd- 
lung; for every thing that is done in the dairy, is in order 
to hinder the milk from curdling and growing four in ſum- 
mer before the cream is taker! off; ind in the winter to 
prevent the dairy from being ſo cold, as that the milk 
ſhould be frozen, or that the butter bould be with diſfi- 
culty made, on necyunt of the W having been chil. 
led. 4 1 
The diſhes being in this manner r file are twenty- TER 
hours, and ſometimes leſs, on the dairy floor ; they are 
then ſkimmed: they ſhould not be left longer, becauſe 
rhs cream would loſe its ſweetneſs, becoming thick, and 
tho 
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the nülk under it might curdle and grow ſour; and where 
this is the caſe, no good butter can be expected. 

The ſkinuning is performed in the follow! ing man. 
ner. 

The maid gently raiſes the diſh, laying the lip of it on 
a large pan, and with her finger's end ſhe divides the 
cream near the lip of the diſh, in ſuch a manner, that the 
milk which is vneerneath, may be poured off into the great 
pan through this Ciritien, Wie wing n ine cream by felt in the 
dich. . 

All the diſhes which were let at the ſame time, are in 
this manner at the ſame time emptied, and all the erear! 
is put together in proper pans, in oi der to be churned at 

the appointed hour. 
At the time of the year when it is neceſſary to milk the 
cows three times a day, this work is to be three times a 
day repeated, hen the milk nas been {et in the diſhes twen- 
tx. four hours. | 
It is neceilary to obſerve, that the diſhes teles ans 
inches deep, the cream riſes much fooner to the ſupcrt:- 
cies, and is generally all rifen in about eighteen or twenty 
Lours, pariculaily when ile coulnels of the air in the 
cairy n the milk from curdling. | 

If the weather is tempeſtuous, very hot, or inclines to 
thunder, the cream riſes a great pace, ard the milk wi 
quickly curdic 2nd grow Hur; but this mult be oeevented 5 
thus: As ſoon as the daiy-maid hears the thunder at 4 
diſtance, fe runs to the Caly, flops vp the vent-holes, 


cools the pavement by throwing down ſome water, ans 
5 


then skims all the diſhes vhercin the cream has riſen 
Vide On, 
f 1 ; 1 0 f . EE. — A on 

in ſome exuaordicary czſts, the cream riles in leis an 
twelve heurz:. | | | 8 5 

Wcn ine milk is thus cfrawn ol from bencain the 
C3Tain oe © doping 1 within the lp ace Of OE 
tour hours at fatheſt, the butter- milk which in the 
(cam is not in the leaſt ſour, and the ſame may be ſaid 


N ? * C- » 4-3 
of the <kimmed milk. This last! being then a ver tbia 


liquid, no part of it remains in the cream, fo that there 
will be no danger of the cream ſouring in four or five 


days whilſt it is kept in the dairy before it is churned. 


They who are acquainted with the manner in Which 


dairies are managed in upper and lower Normandy, may 


eaſily judge that their diſhes, which are above as large a- 


gain as thoſe made uſe of in the country of Bray, cannot 

de cooled like theſe latter; that the cuſtom they have of 

pouring the warm milk into them, abſolutely defeats the 
intention of keeping them cool; that the cream cannot 
riſe to the ſurface of theſe large diſhes fo quickly as to be 
taken off before the milk beneath is four ; that the cuſtom 
of leaving theſe large diſhes expoſed to all varieties ot 


heat and cold, though cither may be in extreme, without 


5 taking the leaſt care to guard againſt the natur al bad ſmell, 


or dirtineſs of the place, are ſtill more oppoſite to what 


ought to be done; and finally, that to leave the milk to 
; grow four and curdle, skimming it only once in five, ſix, 
or even eight days, and ſometimes more, are cuſtoms 
which tend to ſpoil both the milk and the cream, inſomuch 
that no good conlequences can reſult from them. 55 
Common experience convinces us, that the acid parts de- 
ſtroy thoſe which are more fat, and of greater ſubſtance, 
and that they give the conſiſtence of ſoap to what they do 
not reduce to water; it is alſo well known in the country 
of Bray, that the cream taken off whilſt it is light, new, 
and ſweet, from milk that is alſo ſweet, yields a larger 
quantity of butter, in proportion, than when it is taken oft 
ſtale, from curded, four, old milk; the butter in this laſt 
cate is not only in ſmaller quantity, but it is more rank, 
cannot be kept freſh, and is by no means proper for ſalt - 
ing, which is the principal object of this Ellay. 
I know f{reral diſtricts in the province (Normandy) 


whore the butter is good and fine favoured in ſpri ring and 


aun, but rani: and bad in ſummer, becavſe the cool- 
nels of the ſpring and autumn has nearly the ſame effect 


on their deirics, as the inhabitants of the countr y of Bray 


duſt: touly endeavonr fo caute the whole „ear :ound, 


Bur 
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But when the ſummer advances, the fourneſs of the milk 


ſpoils the butter, and makes it of no value, though their 
paſtures are excellent, 
We may reaſonably conclude, that if they had better 


management, they would not loſe the advantages they 


might naturally expect from the fine weather of the ſum- 


mer, when the grals 1 Is infinitely better 10 more plentl- | 


5 ful. 


I know a far m, the chief profits of which ariſes from 


butter; this farm, when occupied by intelligent and ſen- 


ſible people, yielded butter which ſold for the ſame price, 
as the beſt made in the country of Bray ; the land, how- 


ever, coming into the hands of a farmer who knew little of 


this matter, and whoſe wife was full fraught with the pre- 


poſſeſſions ſhe had made in the country of Caux, and which 

ſhe exactly followed during the nine years of the leaſe, 
the butter made in that time was conſtantly ſold for the 
worſt ſort, at a third part leſs price than his neighbours, | 
ard neither the remonſtrances of the landlord, nor the loſs 
he every week loftered, could ever perſuade this woman 

to alter her method. 


For eight years paſt this ſame farm has been in the 


hands of a new tenant, an induſtrious intelligent man, who 


adopting good methods, the butter he made was imme- 


diately eſteemed the beſt in the country, and is conſtantly 


{old at a price accordingly in the market at Gournay. 


© To this farmer am I obliged for the deſcription of the 
management of a dairy Wick I am now giving. 


This anecdote proves, that the advantage of this method, 


| by no means Lepends on the ſoil, though it be ever 0 


350. 


In extenſive farms, Where the quantify of cream is too 
A = large 


NN he milk that is frimmed, muſt immediately be ta- 
ken out of the diiry, leſt it ſhould, in any way, injure the 
cream; but this latter is kept four or five days, or even 

aà week, before it is churned ; but it is at the ſame time to 
be obſerved, that the leſs time the cream is kept, the finer 
favoured will be the butter that is made of it. 
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large to be managed i in common churns, they uſe A barrel. 
churn. 
One of theſe conſiſts of a bertel about three feet long, 


and two feet and one half in its largeſt diameter, the 
whole meaſured from out to out. On each head is an iron 


ſpindle, faſte ned on with a crols to the head, and on each 
ſpindle is a wench. | 


The ſpindles reſt on a hor! e or ler made on purpoſe, 


of ſuch a height that the women may eaſily turn the churn, 


The iron croſſes by which the ſpindles are faſtened to 
the heads of the barrel, prevent there being any neceſlity 
of an axis paſſing through it, as there muſt be no iron 


within {ide the barrel. The wenches are made three feet 
long, that two, or even three people may work at each, 
when the quantity of butter in the churn requires it. 


Within the barrel are two boards, faſtened edgeways, | 


one on each fide the aperture hereafter mentioned, to the 
ſtaves, and runying the length of the barrel on that edge, 
but on the other edge they are chamfered off at the ends, 


5 in order to permit the liquid part t to pals cally whilt the: - 
churn } is turning. 


One hundred pounds of butter at a time may he made in a 


churn of this ſize ; there are larger, and ſome on the contrary 
are leſs; in otherreſpetts it is not much matter in what inſtru- 


ments the butter is made, provided there is no intermiſſion 


in the making. The barrel churn is uſed for greater ex- 
| pedition, where a large quantity of butter is made at a 
| time, and any inſtrument that will accompliſh this end 


— indiſcriminately be made uſe of. 

The cream being put into the churn, the aperture, 
which ſhould be at leaſt fix inches wide, is to be cloſed _ 
with a plug, covered with linen dipped ia a lye, which 1 


{hall defcribe by and by, and ſecured by an iron bar. O- 


zer the bar paſſes an iron pin, which being driven into two 


klaples faſtened to the barrel, makes every thing ſecure. 


Four or {ix people turn the churn, till the butter is 
made, which will be in one hour in ſummer, but in winter 
will require ſeveral hours; this work does not coſt much, 


(359 1 
for the farmer's maids are helped by. ſome poor women 
in the neighbourhood, who have only a little butter. milk 
given them for their trouble. 
It is very evident, that the motion of the churn conti. 


nually agitates the cream, ſor every turn it falls twice 
from one board fo the other, and they know when the 


butter is made, by its falling in a lump. The butter-milk 
is then drawn off through a hole about an inch diameter, 


on one ſide of the large aperture, which hole had, during 


the operation, been ſtopped by a wooden plug. 
Through this hole, a pail of cold water is poured, by 
means of a funnel, and the plug being again put in, they 


continue turning the churn, to waſh and cool the butter. 
This work is three times repeated, if they would have it 


well cleaned, and it is left ſeveral hours to cool in the laſt 
water, That 1 it mey be the firmer, if the weather is very 
hot. e 

When the butter is bieten cooled, the great plug 


is pulled out, and the butter is taken with the hand from 
the churn, in pieces of two or three pounds weight each, 
of which lumps of different weights are made, to fifty 


pounds, by heaping it in a cloth purpoſely dipped in lye. 
The largeſt lumps are moſt eſtcemed, becaule they keep 
better! in carriage. 
They mark the lumps with wooden! poons, and notched 
ſticks, in order to decorate them. 2 


In wiater, butter having no colour, the natur ral paleneſs 


of it is diſagreeable to the leller, to the TW and much 
more ſo to the conſumer. 
They have diſcovered à method of giving it the colour 


that is natural to it in ſummer, without injuring the quality 


of the butter, or infecting it with any taſte whatever. 


They get a large quantity of marypold flowers ; either 
double or lingle are qual] y good, provides they are treth 


gathered. 


Theſe are put into a ſtone pot as faſt as they are ga- 


thered, and being preſſed down, the pot is corered and 
ſer into the dairy, 


Afi 


. 


After ſome . all theſe flowers are [converted into 


a thick liquid of the colour of a marygold flower; this 


liquid they uſe in winter, to colour their butter ; they 
mix a ſmall quantity of it with ſome cream, which they 
put into the churn when they fill it. 


Experience teaches them to put the neceſſary quantity, 
according to the fulneſs of the colour they e give the 
butter. | 

This colour is laſting; for the . never loſes it, 


Maryg gold flowers, which give it no bad quality, are known 
to be alexipharmic and ſudorific ; but the ſmall quantity: 


that is put into butter has no ſenſible elteQt. 


075 the aun, and cleanlineſs REY in making 
BUTTER. | 


Butter is not only apt to dick to What is not very clean, 


but alſo to every thing that has been waſhed, well, or even 
| lealded with hot water, if it is not firſt rinſed with lye, 
made of fine aſhes, or of Roman netties bruiſed till they 
no longer ſting; t e laſt are gencrally uſed, and every time 


a pan, cloth, or other utenſil, has been employed in the 


dairy, either for holding milk, cream, or butter, they 
| ſhould be rinſed in this lye before they are again uſed : 
and moreover, the miſtreſs, who is generally the perſon 
that makes up the butter, and takes it out of the churn, 


is obliged to rub her hands and arms with this lye, or the 4 


butter would {tick to them. 


of the US 's 10 . 45 Stimme Milk Butter-nil 


&c. are appiied. 


The poorer kind of people drink the butter-milk, which 
i5 taken out of the churn, by way of food; they allo make 
broth of it in the farmer's houſe for the men and maids, 
and moiſten bran with it to feed the poultry, &c. 


6 ad 
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The ſkimmed milk they give to their calves, warm, 
mixing balf water with it. This milk being ver y thin in 


body, as the more ſubſtantial and nouriſhing part is taken 
away from it, often gives the calves a weakneſs, of which 
| ſeveral formerly died; but they are preſently recovered, 


by letting them ſuckle their mothers, which ſoon reſtores 
them to their ſtrength and vigour. This remedy is, how- 
ever, expenſive, as it deprives the farmer of the butter 
| Which would be produced by the cow's milk. = 


They fay, that if the ſkimmed milk was half mixed 
with water, in which turneps, parſneps, or any ſwect 


and nouriſhing roots had been boiled, the animals, fo 
far from contracting a weakneſs, will grow fat, the juice 


of theſe plants in ſome ſort ſupplying. the pee of the far 


1 youu of the milk which are taken away. 

I am of opinion, this method might, without any rück, 
be tried; but it is neceſſary to take notice to the country- 
people, that in general, they uſe coper-veſſels to heat the 


milk which they give to their calves; the copper of theſe 


A veſlels depoſits in this milk, which is natur ally inclined to 
be four, on account of its being deprived of its more oily 


parts, a corroſive quality capable ot injuring young calves, 


and: even killing them. | | 

It would be much ſafer, if earthen veſſels or iron pots 
were uſed, as theſe communicate no bad qualities. 

As to ſuch of the skimmed milk as the calves do not 
conſume, it is curdled by art as ſpeedily as poſſible, leſt it 
ſhould turn ſour; ordinary cheeſes are made of it, which 
are uſed in the farmer's own family, or fold to the poor; 
 tinally, the whey which is preſſed out of theſe cheeſes, 
with the skimmed milk that 1 15 not applies 1 to this ule, ler ves 
to o feed the Pigs withal. | 


Of the method of SATIN BuTTER. 


Our endeavours ſhould tend towards making butter fit 
for faltiag, as by that means it may become an object of 
commerce 


- the water bs no longer diſcolovred. 


| ſhould be uſed, and not white ſalt, which 1 is not elleemedd Fe 
good for preſe rving any thing. 
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cither in the interior parts of the kingdom, 
the other countries of Europe ; 5 of, finally, for the parts 
beyond the tropic. 


The method we have deſcribed gives to butter the qua- 


commerce, 


lities neceſſary for its preſervation ; but it muſt be ſalted 


enough to make it keep, which depends on the quality 


and the quantity of falt that is uſed, the veſſels in which 


the ſalted butter is put, and ſome other circumſtances. 


The farmers, not being accuſtomed to ſell their butter 
ready ſalted, they carry it to the markets of ſuch towns 


Where there is the greateſt conſumption : there every one 
buys the quantity of butter that is neceſſary for his family. 


The buyer diſtinguiſhes that which has the qualities of 
the butter made in the country of Biay, from that made 


in the manner of the county of Caux ; he ſets a value on 


one and rejects the other, Which | ls 1 freſh | in the 
neighbourhood where it is made. 


Butter ſhould be ſalted as ſpeedily as poſſible, every "4 
lay being prejudicial. It is ſeveral times to be waſhed till 
Grey or bay ſalt 


The bay-ſalt is to be dried in an oven and broifed ; 


the waſhed butter being then ſpread out, an ounce of the 


dried and bruiſed ſalt ſhould be ſprinkled on for every | 


pound of butter: it mould then be kneaded till the ale 
and butter are well incorporated together. 


The ſalted batter is afterwards put down into "ons 
crocks or jars of various forms. The jars ſhould firſt be 


ſcalded with boiling water, to get out the flale butter which 
ſoaks into the pores of the earch of which they are made; 


they ate then to be rinſed with Be, in the manner above 


1 preſcribed for the dairy-utenſils. 


"Theſe jars hold from twenty to thirty WEE op the ſalted 


butter is to be preſſed down in the jars, and they are to be 
filled within two inches of the top, after which they are to 
remain quiet for ſeven or eight days. 


In this time the ſalted butter detaches itſelf from the jar 
by tu inking! in its Lze, and leaves between it and the jar 


+ © 2 


E -4 


a ſpace about a line wide, into which the air would inſi— 
nuate itſelf, and ſpoil the butter, if it was ſuffered to remain 
in that ſtate, | 
la order to prevent this a brine is prepared, made of ſalt 
and common water, which muſt be ſtrong enovgh to bear 
an egg, as there would be danger in making it too weak. 
This brine being ſettled, the clear.part is drawn off, and 
is poured on the ſalted Pater ſo as to introduce itlelf into 


the vacant ipace between the butter and the jar, and thence 


expel the air as faſt as it gains admittance; for this purpoſo 
it is poured on by little and little, gently m. Ying the jar, 
till the brine is at leaſt an inch above the butter. The air 


cannot, after this is done, approach it on any ſide, unleſs 


the butter floats in the brine. In this caſe a weight mult be 


laid on it, in order to fink it, and thereby prevent the alr 


from cauſing it to decav. 


This is the method of ſalting better: which we oratiſ | 


all the year round at Rouen: it is uſed in the beſt families, 
and ſerves to make paſtry, w hich the moſt delicate _palates 
cannot but approve of. 1 
All butter ſalted in this manner, and put down in ſtone 


jars, with a ſufficient quantity of brine, will be equally good 


with that of the country of Bray, which we have deſcribed; 


N for the keeping well of the butter depends. on its not ha- 


ving been injured by the acidity of the ſour milk, and on 


the jar being made of good carth, and its being well ſcald- 


ed and rinſed, as we have recommended, with the lye, ſo as 
not to communicate any bad quality to the butter. 

When this commodity is to be carricd to any diſtance, 
: | 9g 2 3 2 9 2 . I 8 : 1 1 CE 93 3 
the brine cannot be kept in the jars; to fupply the place 


of it therefore, they cover the butter r with ſalt to the thick. 


neſs of an inch. 

This method docs very w ell, p. ovided' the butter is no: 
long without brine ; inſomuch that batter, properly made, 
and which, after being faltc d, 13. carried into- t the ſeveral 
parts of Normandy, and even to Paris, if brine is but put 
on it when it comes there, will be very good. | 

But this will not do for butter intended for exportation 
Or Hips oi provitions It is very diſhcult to ſtow any con. 

| {iderable 
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ſiderable number of jars, on account of their being ſubject 
to break ; hence came the cuſtom of putting up butter in 


Bo firkins or tubs: but whether it is put into firkins or Jars 
it is impoſſible to keep it covered with brine it the ſhip 

_ paſſes the tropic. | 
In order to remedy theſe i inconveniences it will be proper 


to ſedſon the wood of which the butter- tubs are made, 
to keep it from ſhrinking, and from the fermentation to 


which it is ſubject in hot climates, when the tubs are great- 
ly heated in the hold, at which time the lap ouſes om the 
wood, mixes with the butter, and makes it rank, notwith- 

67 ſtanding it has been well falted. The ſame fermentation 
= allo leſſening the volume of the ſaves, the brine runs out, 


and the butter is ſoon ſpoiled. 
It is not impoſſible to find a remedy for this, and to do 


it would certainly be of infinite uſe, as it would probably 
be a means of making all ſorts of ſea- proviſions keep bet- 
ter, which would gr catly contribute to preſerviog the like 5 


and health of ſailors, an object of no ſmall importance. 


In order to preſerve butter on ſhipboard, it ſhould be well 


put down in jars, ſhaped like a fruſtrated cone the baſe up. 


permoſt, or rather like a perfect cone, the baſe uppermoſt, out 


of which the butter might eaſily be taken in a ſingle lump. 


The lump of butter being covered on the out- ſide with 
ſalt, and then preſſed down into its jar, might in this con- 

5 dition do without brine, becauſe the jars reſling on the point 

ef the cone, the lump. of butter would fink towards the 
bottom as faſt as th e ſize of it might be lefſened by the heat 

of the hold; by this means there would never be any vacant 


(pace, except on the top, which ſhould be covered with lalt. 
Wooden tubs might be made in the ſame form, ſo as to 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, provided the wood they were 


made of was well feafoned ; but the greateſt pity is, that 
| thele tuns could not be conveniently ſtowed in a hold. 


In general, the paſturage of the greateſt part of Norman- 
dy ſeems to ſurpaſs that of the country of Bray, it we 
may be permitted to zudge by the nature of the loih and 
the 1 chat is left by grazing animals. 


1f any means could be diſcover ed, by ſome encourage- 


ments 
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ments given, of introducing a good method of making 
butter into ſuch parts as now make ſo wretchedly bad, the 
ſalt butter which comes to Rouen from Iſigny, and other 
parts of Normandy, would not be entirely abandoned to 
the conſumptipn of the pozr. 

If this was the caſe, we may preſume, that butter would 
become a capital obj ect in commerce greatly to the advan- 
tage of thoſe who poſſeſs extenſive paſtures; for even at 
this time there is not a cow but what brings forty ſhillings 
clear profit to its owner, after al] expences are paid, put- 
ting entirely out of the queſtion the great increaſe of pro- 
fit Ahat might be expected from dealing in butter of a ſu- 
perior quality, fatting calves, and even the cows. 

It is well known, that fattening oxen does not bring ſo 
large a profit to the graziers by far; whence we may con- 
clude, that it would be very 1 ant to farmers if 
they kept more milk-cows 

T his advantage would ſubſiſt till the quantity of butter 
made was in proportion to the demand; and even after- 
wards it would always continue a capital bravch' in agricul- 
ture, as it would keep us from the neceſſity we now are 
under of purchaſing ſuch quantities of foreign butter. 
I have been by ſo many perſons requeſted to write this 
eſſay, and by ſuch as are ſeemingly eager to adopt the me- 
thods preſcribed in it, that I am in hopes its utility will 
in time be felt, not only by the Gai yomnany | but allo . the 
farmer and the land. owner. 


CATTLE ad 8 H E E P. 
NM USEUDM RUST LCUM, Jan. 1765. No 6. 
Home Remarks on. Pabbing Cattle hoved with Cle ver, 


r a Word or two on Burnet. 


| Greer, EMEN, | | 
1 HOUGH I am very well inclined to your under- 
taking in general, and think that the various im- 
Pprovements in huibardry cannot be too foon, or too univer- 


ſally, 
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fally, communicated to the induſtrious buſbandman, you 
will not take it ill if Tremark, that your collection of pa- 
pets has ſome conjectures, which, in my opinion, muſt 
rather puzzle than help the plain country- farmer. 
Among theſe, give me leave to ſingle out a correſpond 
ent, who comes with his glyſter-pipe, and his drugs boiled 
in three quarts of water till they come to two; that is, he 
1s two or three hours in preparing a medicine for a malady, 
which, to my certain knowledge, Kills in ſeven or eight 
minutes. | 
This diſtemper, if 1 miſtake not, is owing to the 
quantity of air-bubbles taken down with the clover, which, 
being dilated by the heat of the ſtomach, ſwell it ſo im- 
moderately, that it leaves no room either for the lungs 
to play, or for the heart to expand; ſo that an abſolute 
ſtagnation enſues. 9 
That this is the caſe, I think evident ; Bis while the beaſt 
is ſwelling, it is very unealy and relied | but as ſoon as 
erer it falls, there is inſtantaneouſly an end of all motion 
and ſtruggling ; and though you then ſtab, or try what ex- 
periment you pleaſe, the beaſt is irrecoverably gone. 
That theſe air · bubbles are no chimera, may be ſeen any 
warm, dewy, May morning, where, upon the edges of the 
leaves of every ſprig of clover, you may, with the naked 
eye, beholds, as it were, a fringe of ſmall balls, reſem- 
bling the globules of quick ſilver: theſe, as the heat 80 
the day inereaſes, are ſurther expanded, and riſe up in 
Vapour, till the grals is quite diy. 
As oxen and cows never chew their meat, but er op T4 
with the tongue, and (wallow it directly, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive how theſe air- bubbles noe. be conveyed into the 
Faugch, unbroken? 
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It may be, perhaps, objected, that if globnjes of air-bub- 
hles are vilible to the naked eye on clover, why do not we ſee 
them, when tarther dilated, riſing viſibly in the air in little 
bubbles, nearly as big as peas? 

J anſwer, that the aicent of vapour is not fo elected. So 


in 
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If you aſk, why clover ſhould be more ſubject to gene. 
rate air than any other graſs ; I anſwer, that it does not, 
but that latter- math is as ſubje& to do ſo as clover; but as 
latter-math is of a more tender texture, it purges off with- 
out inconvenience, as in the caſe mentioned by your cor- 
reſpondent, where a glyſter was given z whereas the large 
ſtalks * of the clover are not to eaſy to paſs away. 

The diſtemper thus known, the remedy is obvious, 


namely, flabbing; and I have ſeen this operation perform- | 


ed on ten cows togeers without the One danger or in- 


C Inv enience. 
It 


in a graſs- field in a dewy morning, 2950 you will there diſtinct- 
ly find theſe ſmall bubbles, ſo glled with air, which are, in fact, 


ipecifically lighter than the circumambient air: on this ac- 
count they are all mounted on the very tip of the ſpiry grals, 


whence they eſcape in bubbles, were it not for the attradijon 
trom the graſs, with which they are 1n contact, 


Accordingly, if you examine them minutely, their ſhape is 


not ſpherical, but like a pear with the ſtalk downwards: their 
ſpecific levity buoys them up; their attraction, at the point of 
contact, draws them down in the ſhape above mentioned. In 
the mean time, the ſun acting on the included air, it is fo far 
rarefied, that the outward watery caſe is made ſo thin, that it 
tears, or breaks, at the point, where the graſs, by its attraction, 
holds it: on this, the outward air ruſhes in: the bubble, being 


broke into infinite ſmal! particles, Gulappears with a e e- 


laſtic ſnap. 


The ſmaller parts are driven upwards, both by their ſpecific | 


levity, and by the direction of the outward air, which, breaking 
in at bottom, mult puſh them upwards. The larger parts re- 


turn down to the ground, where probably the tame operation 


is repeated till all the graſs is dry. 


On the making g the inciſion, 4 have known. the large Ralks 


ol the clover lic a- 5 the wound; and they have been drawn 
out through it, undigeſted, in pretty large quantities; but this 

{ think a wrong practice; the vie of ſtabbing is merely to let 
out the air; that being done, the digeſtion wil! go on of itſelt, 
it you let it alone. 
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It is to be done on the left ſide, about three inches from 
the hip bone, and two inches below it. 

The reaſon why the wound is to be made on the left 
ſide will be obvious, upon the mere inſpection of the firſt 
book of anatomy which you have at hand, where you 
will ſee that the ſtomach | can in no other place be eaßil; ö 


come at. 


As to the ſize of the wound, I think it not material, it 
being peculiar to the fleſh of cows, or oxen, to Ren very 


eaſily, and never to feſter “. 
As to the knife, it is not at all material whether it be 


pointed or not; the ſharper the better, as the inciſion 
will more eaſily be made; but the ſize of the paunch, I 


will warrant it, will put it very far out of the power of 
the knife to reach the inteſtines. However, it may not be 


improper to gauge the knife at about an inch and half, or 


two inches long. 

There is one caution neceſſary, and chat! 18, not to lab 
lower than an inch or two below the hip-bone ; for the 
excrement always, more or leſs, works out at the hole; 
and if you make it low in the paunch, that, with the 
weight of the excrement, will prevent the cloſing of the 
wound, which is unſeemly, but not dangerous; for J have 
known a cow or bullock killed, with the hole not cloſed, 
from the above miſtake, and die exceeding good meat ; 


which fact, if it ſhould appear never ſo marvellous to you, 
is yet true: and if 8 will look into Dr Cheſelden's Trea- 


ite 


* This is, perhaps, owing t to their very cool and imple diet; 
perhaps too, to the amazing thicknels of the hide, which gra- 
nulates in hcalin, in a very particular manner, never, that“ 


know of, forming any pus. 


Sure it is, that of acids beaſts, which I have ſeen ſtabbed, 
none did ami!s, though the excrement poured out of the wound 
eontinually, They healed at laſt without any {itching or 
plaiſter; nor were they houſed : at all, but for the flix ſt night al- 
ter che operation. 
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tiſe of Anatomy, ſecond edition, page 136. you will find 
a caſe, exactly ſimilar to this, in a human body * 


1 cannot cloſe this letter without a word or two upon 


burnet, of which ſo much is ſaid in your collection. 

As we live in a country lately incloſed, every inch of 
our land has been looked over and valued by the beft 
judges we could fix upon, in order to aſcertain the value 


of each man's property, both before and after the aid in- 


_ cloſure. 


Now, it is a 88 dulce, that het ever this burnet 


grew, (and we have great quantities of it), that land, of 


courle, was of the loweſt quality. 


As to the plants keeping long green, and its early ap- 
pearance of fine paſture in the ſpring, this is owing tv 2 


pungent oil, with which it abounds, the warmth of which | 


is a preſervative from the froſts : but that fame oil is allo 


the cauſe that none of cur cattle are fond of the hay made 


of it: they will cat it greedily for a day or two, while 


they are tempted by the novelty of the taſte ; but ſoon 


after, it heats their mouths, and they. will cat ſtrav rather 
than it. 


This is ſo true, ha where-ever the horſes belonging to 
| the army are quartered in theſe parts, the officers are very 
watchful not to be tricked by the inn-keeper with that hay 
We give it our cows at the be- 


wherein there is burnet. 
ginning of the year ; but they will not ear it at all after 


Chriſtmas, when it gets dry; or, if was — it makes them 
louſy. | 


The truth i is, we have hd all theſe dae notions 


of improvements by artificial graſſes from France and 


Switzerland, where winter-fodder is hardly to be had at 


A wy and they, of econrle, are Put to their thitts ; ; but that 


is 


called to a poor women with a mortification in the abagmen, 
I cut away the ſmall gut that was mortified, fo far as could 
not be ſaved: then I ſtitched the ſound part of the gut to 
a ſound part of the wound near the navel : to this it after- 


excrement that way, without any notable inconvenience.” 


, The caſe mentioned by Cheſeiden: was this. I Was 


wards adhered, and the woman recovered, and voided her 


EY 
is no reaſon why we, who are under no ſuch neceſſity, 
ſhould do the like. 


I am informed, by undoubted authority, that at Gene- 
va, which borders upon both theſe places, they give their 


horſes aſhen faggots, made of the tendereſt branehes, 


which they eat all winter very greedily : but I ſhall leave 


it to you, gentlemen, whether this ſnould be a reaſon why 


a viſionary projector ſhould recommend the 1 thing to 
the AT grazier. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 


| Your very humble ſervant, = 
Warwickſhire, Southam, P. H. 
December 1. 1764. 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM Dec: 1764, No. go. 


Method of Stabbing booed Cattle, with Cauttons on 


the Sed 


Sevrizven, 


; A many of your correſpondents, as * as yourſelves, | 


are deſirous of knowing the particular methods of 


ſtabbing hoven beaſts, give me leave to communicate to 
vou what 1 know relate to it, as it came under my ow n 
eye and hand. Ge 


Some few years ago, a 3 of mine b Bac a but- 


: lock under the diſtemper, and never ſeeing any thing of 
the kind before, he came to me for my advice: the ox 


was ſo bad and blown up, he could not ſtand, I had ſome- 


where read of this operation, but never had leen it per- 


2 2 formed: 
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formed; however, upon this occaſion, ſeeing the abſolute 
neceſſity for ſome kind of relief, I turned operator myſelf. 


I took a ſharp-pointed pen- knife, and fixing my eye on 


the moſt prominent part of his belly, thruſt the blade 
through the integuments quite into the abdomen: there 


iſſued out a great guſt of wind very fetid, with ſome water 
of a rediſh colour: the bullock ſeemed eaſier, but far from 
well ; for the wound preſently cloſed up, and admitted no 


more air to eſcape ; fo that I was under the neceſſity of 


ſtabbing him twice more in different parts of the belly, be- 


fore he was thoroughly relieved, which, by the help of a 
glyſter after the laſt ſtab, was preſently brought about: 


and here give me leave, gentlemen, before I leave this ſub- 
ject, to give a few cautions to thoſe who may be under the 
neceſſity, one time or other, of performing this very uſe- 


ful operation: reflection and experience warrant me in 


them, therefore I ſhall freely proceed. 


_ Firſt then, if it be performed with a pen- knife, not to 
be fearful in puſhing in the blade a proper length, till you 
find wind iſſue out; for if the wind be in the cavity of the 


belly, you cannot poſſibly hurt the gut, the whole body of 
the wind being between you and it, which no reaſonable 
bladed pen knife can touch ; and if the wind ſhould be pent 
up in the inteſtine, you mult penetrate it before the beaſt 
can be relieved. To this laſt perhaps it may be objected, 
that we run the hazard of killing the bealt by wounding 
the gut; but J am far from thinking fo, as I have ſeen 
many wounds of the inteftine, both in man and beaſt, very 
| happily cured : yet granting there might be ſome danger 
in it, ſtill we are certain, if the poor beaſt can get no re- 
lief, it muſt die; and ſo circumſtanced, ſurely, gentlemen, 
a doubtful remedy is better than none at all. 

Another caution is, that where theſe wounds are made 
in the belly with a proper pen: knife, it is not adviſeable to 
have them ſown up; for where there is a continual motion 
or action, as there is in the muſcles of the belly and parts 
adjacent, ſuch a practice is not only unwarrantadle, but 

cruel; 


ts 


„ 


eruel; and why ſhould we not behave with bumnaaity to 


the brute ſpecies, as well as any other? 
My laſt caution and advice is, that upon all theſe occa- 


ſions, when the beaſt is relieved of his wind, a proper gly- 


rig ſhould be thrown on immediately, as hot as he can bear 
: theſe glyſters ſtrangely relieve them, by acting as a 
warm, comforting bath to their diſtempered bowels, and 


emptying the ſame of the load of muck within them. I 


have more to ſay on this ſubject, which I doubt not in the 


leaſt will meet with general approbation, as it intirely tends 


to make this operation ſafe and caſy ; but unexpected com- 

pany prevents me communicating it to you at prejent. : 
I remain, GENTLEMEN, _ 

Iſle of = 5 Your vſual well-wiſher, & c. 


„ EEE,” G. B. 


CAT TL E and SHEEP. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, May 1765, No. 79. 


Caution repeting the * of Lambs i in Snowy 


H eather. 


| GENTLEMEN, 


| Have often heard it ſaid, that we * ſhould profit bye our 
85 misfortunes : this I have frequently done, particularly 
on the occaſion I am about to mention. 
Ils am but a young farmer, and, of courſe, have been, by Oo 
my inexperience, led into many bk 
A few years ago I bought five ſcore lambs, with an in 
tent to keep them for ſtore-ſheep. I turned them on my 
lands, where they did RT, well ol 1 the weather happened 
| to be ſnowy. „ 
As ſoon as the ſnow. had PPD the ground, 1 began 5 


to be alarmed, leſt my lambs ſhould be ſtarved, and ac- 


card ordered one of my men to cry ſome ſweet hay, 
| and 


t . 
x 1 
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and lay it in different parts of che field for them to eat 
but i in this 1 did very wrong; for the ſnow was not yet ſo 
deep, but that the lambs could, by ſcraping with their 
ſeet, clear it away, and get at a little graſs. This made 
them retuſe the hay, to which they took a diſtaſte: and 


as more ſnow afterwards fell, I loſt that year no leſs than | 


thirty-eight lambs by downright hunger, and the reſt were 


with great diſhculty ſaved ; for I was obliged to try any : 


methods of teaching them to eat the hay. 


1 drew a little twiſted hay a-croſs their mouths; Su 
| this, though a common method, had very little effect. 1 


then rubbed ſome hay till it was ſoft and ſilky, putting it 
into their mouths, and holding them ſhut : this, indeed, 
taught a few to eat it, but not many. At laſt 1 was obli- 


ged to buy half a ſcore old ſheep, for which I paid a good 
price, and turn them in amongſt my lambs. As the 
ſheep cat the hay fait enough, the lambs ſoon followed the 


example ; and by this means I ſaved above half my ſtock. 


Ny over-caution was the occaſion of my loſs ; for, had I 
left the lambs, without giving them any hay, till the ſnow 


had been deep, and they had been pinched with hunger, 
they would have taken readily cnough to cating of hay. 


As my | lofs was conſiderable, it dwelt on my memory, | 
and l took care never to make the like miſtake again; in 
conſequence of which care I have always of late years met 


5 with ſucceſs in the lambs J have ſince bought. 


Jam ſenſible, that many of your readers will think that 


1 might as well have ſaved myſelf the trouble of writing, 
as to have ſent you a matter of ſuch ſmall conſequence; 


but 1 hope you, genilemen, are of a different opinion, as 
you cannot but be ſenſible, that by inſerting ſuch cautions 
in your uſeful 1 work 208-1 will do infinite ſervice to young 


farmers. 


I ſhould take it as a ler favour, if ſome of your : 


ingenious « correipondents would inform me in what manner 


I can beſt manage a field of fourteen acres on my eltate, 


which has been many years laid down in natural graſs. 


It is but an indifferent Paſture : 1 have therefore thoughts 


of 
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ol ploughing it up; but my neigbours diſſuade me, be- 
cauſe on the ſouth and welt ſides it is bounded by a wood, 


and they ſay that half my crop of corn would be devoured 
by birds; beſides, that my wheat-crops would be hurt by 
the north-eaſterly winds, to which the field is fully expoſed. 
The ſoil is a thin coat of light loam, over a bed of hard 
gr -avel ; and at the depth of about ſix feet is a bed of ſtiff 


clay, which runs deeper than 1 have yet ſearched. The 
graſs of this field is very apt to be burnt up in a dry ſum- 


mer, and in a wet ſeaſon does not yield ſo good a crop as 


one would naturally expect. 


Tam, GENTLEMEN, 5 
Herts, FJ conſtant reader, 


W bees Co ly 


C 4 L * and SHE E. P. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, April 1764. No. 37. 


ATetter to Mr Robert Davis. on the beſt Method of | 
7 1 55 . 


8 1. R, exe = 
Letter in the Muſeum Rollicum. relative to ſome 
pigs being put up to fatten, induces me to convey a 


5 piece of intelligence relative to the feed of theſe creatures, 
that ought to be more publicly known than | it is at pre- 


ſent. 
Put two chotes * of the ſame litter and 1 in different 


ties for fattening; give each the ſame quantity of peas, 
meal, or whatever food it be; make no difference but in 


the quantity of water given. Suppoſe, for inſtance, dame's 


pig has a gallon a day, and mine but two quarts, or in 


propor tion to a larger quantity: dame” s pig will be conſi- 
derably 


A common word in Eſſex, &c. meaning ſtore pigs that are 
iu tolerable proof, and fit to put up to barley meal or peas. 
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| derably the fatteſt and heavieſt, but mine will be the beſt 
and firmeſt meat *, Great quantities of liquids extend 
the veſſels of both man and beaſt ; and a due, but not over, 


proportion of water is a neceſſary conſideration for thoſe 


who who would have good bacon or pork, 

| It is a vulgar ſay ing, that hogs delight in dirt: they do 
ſo; but the hog that is kept clean, and feeds cleaneſt, is the 
wholeſomeſt and beſt meat. 1 am, 5 
Sir Vour's. 


CARR TAGS ES 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, May 1765, No. 91. 


Jo the Editors of the MusEUM RusTicum, : 


'GunTLEnEn, 
Beg the favour of you to inſert in your work the fol- 
lowing letter, which laſt night appeared i in the St ſames's 


Chronicle, and will T- dare lay, be acceptable to all your 


readers. os Tout's, Kc. 


April 21. 1765. | 5 1 A. * 


An improvement on the Broad-oheeled ue agg, 


AS I underſtand that Ge W is in agitation at pre- 5 


ſent concerning the act relating to broad-wheel waggons, 
I beg leave to communicate what I ſaw to day, which 


ſeems o be a very great, though a very ſimple improve- 
| ment, 


* We are greatly obliged to the gentleman who har This 

hint, as many country- -dames have formed an opinion, that the 

leſs water a . has chat is put vp to kalen, che lraner it is fit 
for the knife. R, 


ment, and which I ſhould hope, when known, would ſoon 


be followed. 


I fow a waggon paſſing 5000 Highgate, the fore- 
wheels of which were about ſix inches wider aſunder than 
the uſual diſtance, and the hind-wheels, on the contrary. 
were about eight inches nearer each other; the conſequence 


of which was, that the waggon-tracks, inſtead of nine 
inches, were full fixteen ; and by having made the hind- 


wheels run eight inches nearer than uſual, the track was 


| Juſt of a proper breadth for poſt- chaiſes and all quartering 
_carriages to run in: the fore axle-tree being ſomewhat 
wider than uſual (as aboveſaid) was advantageous in 
turning, as the wheels did not touch the lock ſo ſoon by 


three inches as in other waggons. If the act ordered all 


Waggons to be conſtructed on this principle, the great in- 
convenience ob'erved in ſome of the northern and weſtern 
roads would be effectually removed, where, from the per- 
verſeneſs of the ſurveyors, who lay heaps of ſtones, and 
other obſtructions, on each ſide the roads, in order to : 
force all carriages to go in one track, the ruts, which are 


inevitably made by this management, being but nine inches, 
are too narrow to afford a good horſe path, and the two 
tracks or ruts too wide aſunder to ſuit coaches or chai- 


ſes which ſets all the country, and all travellers, ( who. 


do not give themſelves the trouble to examine nicely into 


the matter), in an vproar againſt the broad-wheel Wag - 55 
gons; but, if this improvement becomes general, it will 
be a certain cure for the ignorance of ſome, and the ma- 
lice of others ; for in fix months it would remove all the 
cvils complained of, in ſpite of every thing that their bi- 

gotry could contrive againſt broad wheels for the future. 


Totteridge, = ” e B. W. 
April 16. 5 
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MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Apr. 76s, No. 59. 


General Thoughts on Roads and Wheel-Carriages. 


A 


Giri ik 1 


S the thoughts we here ſend you have been a part of 
our amulements in various avocations from family 


buſineſs, if you conceive them worth the attention of the 
public, you are at liberty to inſert them in your work. 


| e e 


1H AT we may be underſtood, in whar we write on 


the 
ing 


ſion. 


ſubject, we hope the candid will allow us the follow- 


leading principles, or maxims, without ſearching for, 
or even expetiing a en liyic or elegance of _— | 


I, That all carriages go eaſier Jown hill than on level 


ground, eaſier on level ground than up hill, and harder up 


hill, 


ne 


as the ſine of the angle of aſcent, (or nearly fo), till 


angle becomes about 200. ; or till the perpendicular 


aſcent may be about one third of the baſe line, at which 
time no power can be ſaid to draw a load up the ſame 
ſmooth, hard plane that it{clf may ſtand upon ?. 

11. That fandy roads (and ſuch fort of fine gravel as 
may be conſidered as next a- kin to ſand) are, generally 
' ſpeaking, the moſt pleaſant and beſt roads we have. But, tho 
in general they may be fo, yet that meaning is far from be- 


ing 


for it ſeldom happens that the roads ander 


univerſal ; 
EE the 


* By ſmooth and hard, is meant ſuch a es as a da 
may be ſuppoſed to leave the face of a 
chiſſel, or when the common roads are in their hardeſt and 
ſmootheſt condition, 


ſtone in from his ax or 


rut 


boy 


fon 


Fu} 
bro 
COA 


, Tupy 


am 
roa, 
or 

wh 
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the general idea of ſandy roads will bear much work in 
long, continued, gentle rains; therefore ſuch roads muſt 
have breadth, in proportion to the work they are expect- 
ed to bear, which muſt ever be at the diſcretion of him or 
them who have the directing power. 15 

III. That pavements can never be canlidered as commo- 
dious roads, though often to be preferred in particular py 
ces and caſes, 

IV. That waſh-roads (however d by ſome) are 
rarely without notorious exceptions; though, in particu- 
lar places, they too may be uſcful and neceſſary. 

V. That roads whole ſurfaces are chiefly combaſed of 
Þard, rough gravel, replete with looſe pebbles, (or other ir- 
regular large ſtones), though they may be comparatively 
good in dirty ſeaſons, cannot be efteemed the moſt eligible 
roads, whether conſidered under faddles, traces, or wheels. 

VI. That broad wheels wear out roads, and themſelves, 
much leſs than narrow ones; and, (ceteris paribus), in 
drying ſeaſons, even conſolidate the ſurface of roads. This 
is not only demonſtrable by the cilabliſhed laws of mecha- 
nics, but, we preſume, lufficiently proved by the laſt ten 
years experience on the great roads round the metropolis 
for about an hundred miles diſtance; but we apprehend, 
as thore are many interveening roads, that it doth not yet 


amount to half the carriage of the kingdom. 


VII. That great inconveniences ariſe from the preſent C 
manner of uſing broad wheels, viz. by their making the 


ruts or tracks too narrow and irregular at the bottoms for 


horſes to travel in; for though this ! inconveniency may, in 


ſme meaſure, vanilk near London, and in other great 


 twnpike-roads, which may Fave obtained a majority of 


broad wheels, by means of {addle-hortes, drift cattle, wither. 
coaches, chaiſes, and a perpetual attendanee of labourers 35 
, ſupplied by large tolls; yet is it an extraordinary grievance | 
amongſt farmers, (eſpecially thoſe of ſmall farms in erois 
es and where the country proves clay, marl, or rich, 
r ſpungy foil, and but thinly peopled ; and yet muclr 
heal cajriage neceſſary, and no turn-pike; as near large 
e and 


E 


and heavy manufactories, and mines of coal, lime, 
lead, &c.; for when the ruts get any conſiderable depth, 
the cattle are often thrown down, and in general lamed by 
inſenſible degrees from the unealy form of the path they are 
obliged to travel in; for that the broad and narrow going 
both in the ſame ruts is intolerable to the broad ones, 2s 
well with reſpect to the ruts for the wheels, as the paths for 
the cattle to walk in; and where they have not that ſmall 
relief by the difference of tolls, (or even where they 
have), we humbly conceive may yet claim ſome farther 
notice and aſſiſtance from legiſlative wiſdom, to extend 
that mode of preſerving roads, by means of broad wheels, 
to the utmoſt verge of Great-Britain, as it mult be allowed 
the beſt and moſt general project ever yet practiſed | in the 
kingdom for that purpoſe. 


VIII. That to remedy the impediment ariſing from the 
preſent way of uſing broad wheels, is a province "or a ſu- 
perior wiſdom and authority “. 

Nor can we help wiſhing to be indulged with a ſight of 
our humble opinion in print, (conceived ſo long ſince as 
the year 1755, and propagated amongſt our aſlociates +), 

which, in plain truth, amounts to little more than the 
fading a means to have one axle, of all four-wheelcd 
carriages, longer than the other; ſo that the inner diſtance 

of the head of one pair of wheels be leſs than the out- 
ward diſtance of the other, at leaſt two feet, or per- 
haps two feet two, four, or ſix inches; and then it would 
be leſs material what breadth the wheels themſelves were 
of, ſo that their tread be flat; or if one pair were two cr 
three times the breadth of the other, provided the whole 
breadth of the four wheels be at leaſt two feet, or other 
legal bieadth, and the tract made by ſuch waggon twelve, 


thirteey, 


* Yet a certain method is humbly hoped from the well-col- 
lected opinion of the whole kingdom in parliament affembled. 

+ And hinted in a ludicrous petition to the Editors of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, but was never touched by the preſs 
that we know of, 
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thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen inches broad, (and words 


can explain ſuch liberty without danger of litigious con- 


fuſion). 


If carts were to have the diſtance of theirs, either aa 

to the greateſt, or leaſt tread of the waggons, it would ge- 
nerally help to preſeive and commode the roads, and the 
borfes path, and would have its uſe to different and parti- 
cular people and neighbourhoods Query, If not better to 


have carts with broad wheels go only in the middle of the 


waggon-tract, or other difference in the tolls or number 


of cattle drawing ? 3 no more than two, if under 
an augmented breadth, 


IX. That the attrition, or friction, between the common 


wood axles and the boxes of the wheels, is not more than 
one ſixteenth of the whole draught “. 


The projector of 
a late project, under the affected and pompous epithet of 


Friction Annihilated, having allowed, and rationally proved, 
that his project could never amount to more than about 


| half a horſe in a team of eight; and though that projector 


had flattered himſelf that his project came as near the 


total precluſion of that friction as the nature of things 


would admit; yet was he forced to acknowledge too, that 
his invention, when applied to carriages, muſt have ſome 
allowance further for its own weight, which might be 
conſidered as goods to be carried for novght, _ 
Though this impediment of weight is a very material 
one in the iron arms now in uſe, it is amply compenſated. 
by oil inſtead of greaſing, and the poſſibility of drawing 
greater loads than wood could hear without firing, or re- 


tarding the ſpeed of buſineſs. 


X. But there is another ſort of fi iction, or rubbing, rela- 
ting to wheel carriages, of much higher import than that 


of the axis, eſpecially in the narrow wheels, which is, 
_ their rubbing againſt the ſides of the ruts when they get 
of any conſiderable depth ; which muſt Happen: from var 


rious 


» hut the attrition, or rubbing of the ſides of the wheels in 
deep ruts and rough ſtoney roads, is indefinitely more, 


5 


rious cauſes; as, firſt, whenever a wheel follows another 
thinner than itſelf, it both happen to tread ſo as to go ex- 
actly in the fame. tract, this friction will be on both ſides 
of the following wheel, before it can touch the bottom of 
the rut made by its forerunner : hence the edges of new 
wheels wear off much faſter than the edges of old ones ; 
and if treed a tmall matter wider, or nai: 0wer, the impe- 
diment is greatly increaſed, which impediment frequently 
happens from the imperfection of workmen ; a circum- 
ſtance not to be avoided. 
Whenever the bottoms of the ruts, and of narrow 
wheels elpecially, are compoſed of large rough ſtones, 
jome will get more on one fide and ſome on the other, as 
on rough pavements, but generally much worſe in com- 
mon roads, though leſs conſpicuous: the wheels are per- 
petually riling and falling from one None to another, not 
only from the ſummit to the pit-hole immediately before 


it, but when the edge of the wheel happens a little beſide 


the crown of the ſtone, probably flides ſide-ways off ſuch 
| ſtone, with a forcible ſhock, into the collateral depreſſion; 
whilſt every ſuch flip wears off ſomething from the wheel, 
ſ»mething from the ſtoney road, and fome labour from 


the cattle drawing uch load; and at every fuch flip the 


very ſtone from which the wheel hath flipped rites moze 


or læſs in proportion to the ſhock, till at length that very 
ſtone is worn cut, or forced above ground, from whence 


probably it falls again under the purſuing wheels, as if 


on purpoſe to be gropnd to an impalpable powder, by the 


moſt facile means that art can contrive, and from whence 
wind or water conveys it into one of their own fluid elk- 
ments. | 

XI. That the fort of fricti un, rubbing, or grinding, from 
the edges or ſides of thin Wheels, is much greater than 1 in 
the broad ones. 


Hence, it is preſumed; the bi 3 ones muſt laſt longer 
in proportion to the expence, and require leſs power to 


draw them with the ſame load. 
wane 2 Hat high wheels will always travel eater than low 
Ons; 
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ones, till their own weight becomes an incumbrance, equal 
to the difficulty of ſurmounting obſtacles by their ſhorter 
radii. 


Now, we apprehend, this incumbrance of the weight 
of wheels only will increaſe nearly as the ſquares of their 


diameters : hence, a wheel of double the height would 


have quadruple the weight; one of three times the height, 
nine times the weight, &c. but it may likewiſe be ob- 


ſerved, that though the ſmall wheels are capable of bear- 


ing the ſame trial of ſtrength as the large ones at firſt, yet 
certainly the large ones muſt be preſumed to wear longer, 
as the points that muſt come in contact with the road, to 
wear them out, are leſs frequent in proportion as the lineal 
dimenſions only (being of ny ſame breadth) where bad 


tread the earth. 


We apprehend too, that mechanics and experience will 
neatly coincide in the proof, that wheels for carriages, to 
be drawn by horſes, and made of ſuch timber as England 
molt aptly produces for the purpoſes of heavy loads, will be 
found to be ſomewhere between four and fix feet diameter. 

ere That the expence of ſimilar wheels may be confi. 
ered nearly in proportion as their weights. Lower wheels, 
however, might be more uſeful if the roads were more e- 
ven in their general ſurface ; but the difficulty of ſurmount- 


ing the common obſtacles of roads muſt prevail, for ſome 


time at leaſt, againſt very low Whecls. | 
N B. The weight of wheels is not quite ſo pernicious 


as if the lame lay in any other part of the carriage, or in 


the goods to be carried; but the difference is no more than | 
that they add no fiction in their boxes, Which (by No. 


IE.) is only one ſixteenth part; and that they, in ſome 


neaſure, prevent the overturning of high loads, by keep-_ 
ing the centre of gravity of the whole ſomething lower 
than it would be if the wheels were lighter. | 
It is obſerved, that gentlemen of ſpeculative faculties, 
and thoſe who practiſe the carrying bulineſs, generally 
diſagree in poſiting the goods in the waggon. 
The former prove by the! kürt, (experimentally), that 
| | RIES the 
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the load draws the eaſieſt when the heavieſt part lies upon 
the hinder (as the larger) wheels. 
But as theſe accurate experiments, and their con- 


cluſions, are generally drawn from regular plains, it is 
preſumed that they frequently over-look that great ad. 


vantage ariſing ſrom the ſtrength of the thill-horſes when 
exerted in lifting the low wheels out of their hole, which 


may be more than equivalent to the height of the hinder 


wheels; but this being an undeterminable point, may be 
fruitleſsly conteſted for ever. 


Though a late author, (Mr Bourne), Sete des d the 


ill ſucceſs of his public experiment near London, has 

certainly merited greatly of mankind by his new invented 
waggon, and his treatiſe wrote on the ſubject of roads in 
general; yet it is much to be feared that feveral objections 
muſt ariſe in practice, which he was not at that time a. 
ware of. 


As firſt, it is preſumed that the lowneſs of his wheels 


are too far in the extreme, if he is not really miſtaken in 


his reaſoning upon their ſurmounting of obſtacles, which 


may often be ſtruck or driven before the wheels with a 


fliding motion before they can mount the ſummit of ſuch 


obſlacles: in which caſe the wheels of two or three times 


the height would have greatly the advantage. 


This great cylindric length would likewiſe have the 
lame kind of impediment, in every turning, as the conic 


| Wheels would in going ſtrait torwara, as he has rightly | 


_ obſerved. 


Though a certain condition of roads may, in particular 


times and places, allow a preſerence to his method; yet 


theſe ſmall, long cylinders can ſcarcely ever be univer- 
ſally advantageous. 


If the load be pretty high, and moſt over the two 
| wheels that are nearcit together, it will often endanger 


the overturning, as may be conceived from a ſtool or table 


ſtanding on three feet. 


Yet what Mr Bourne has ſaid upon roads in general may 
| be 


able 


may) 
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be worth legiſlative notice, however varied for ſimplicity's 
lake. 


LEADING QUESTIONS. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Sept. 1763, No. il. 


To the Editors of the MusE UM RvsTicu. 


GENTLEMEN, 


CY N reading your propoſals, 1 determined to become 
your correſpondent ; but it took me up ſome time to 
conſider what ſhould be the particular ſubje& of my letter. 

This may probably be the caſe with many others: I 
therefore concluded, that a few hours of my time would 


be well employed in removing this difficulty. 


For this purpoſe, I herewith ſend you ſome leading que” 


ſtions, as | call them, for the uſe of your correſpondents. 


They relate chiefly to agriculture, and will ſerve to guide 


many, who may be inclined to write to you, in the choice 


of a ſubject. I owe theſe queſtions, moſt of them at leaſt, 
to a foreign tract. . Your kumble ſervant, 


Sept. 3. 1763. ; N. K. 


Leading e in A GR ICUL TURE. 
07 Waſte and U neultivated lands. 


1. What quantity of uncultivated hand is there | in each 


ol the ſeveral counties of England? 


2. Is none of this land fit for allege, and what is it 


worth an acic? 


3. Might not ſuch as is not Proper | for tillage be profita- 
bly planted * with timber ? | 


4. What uſe is made of the moſſes, moraſſes, or bogs, 
in the ſcveral parts of the Kingdom where they are to {= 


found; 


— — — 
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found; and might not ſome machines be invented to Ieflen 
the expence of draining theſe bogs ? 

5. Which is the beſt method of bringing a drained bog 
into tillage, and what crops is it beſt at firſt to ſow on it ? 
What trees or plants thrive beſt in a moiſt ſituation ? 

6. Which is the beſt method of planting timber trees, as 
oak, elm, aſh, firs, pines, &c. and what culture do they re- 
quire to forward their growth? 

7. Which is the moſt profitable method of felling br ah 
wood, under- wood, or fpray; and at how many years 
growth ſhould the different kinds in different ſoils be cut? 


8. Which is the beſt method of cultivating timber for 


houſe and ſhip building, and which is the beſt ſeaſon and 
manner of felling the trees? 


9. By what cheap means can wood, particular ly fir, be 
rendered leſs combuſtible ; and may it not by ſome pre- 


paration be preſerved from decay.and worms ? 
10. Which! is the beſt method of incloling woods? 


Of Culfioatel Lands. 


1. What is the common price of plowed land, paſture, 


meadow, and wood land , in the ſeveral parts of the king. 


dom! ? 


2. What crops of wheat on an acre do the lands, « on an 


average, bear in the ſeveral counties! ? 
Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


1. Which is the beſt methog- of managing up- land 
paſtures? 
2. How are the 'B eral kinds of artificial paſtures to be 


cultivated to the beſt advantage; and what kinds ſucceed 
beſt in the ſeveral forts of foil? Which are eaſieſt dried and 


made into hay for winter-fodder ; and what has been the 
refult of ſeveral experiments made on this ſubject, under 
the various circumſtances of ſoil, ſituation ? &c. 

3. Might not tares or grey peas be to advantage ſown, 
t ule either as green or ary fodder? 


4. Which 


ch 
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4. Which is the beſt method of foodiog meadows ? 


5. How are low meadows to be managed, and which 
is the beſt method of improving them? 


6. Which is the beſt method of preſerving the graſs, and 


deſtroying the weeds, in meadows and paſtures ? 


7. In what manner are rough meadows and paſtures beſt 


levelled ? 


8. What are the ſeveral methods of making hay, and 


which is the beſt? 


9. What form is beſt for barns or hay-ſtacks ? x: 
10. In what manner can our winter and rms fodder 


be increaſed ; and how are we to guard againſt þ its bad _ 
lities ? 


11. Which is aha moſt btb method! in different e cir. 


cumſtances of uſing fodder, green or dry ? 


12. What is the beſt manure for Fon, SIE and paſtures ; 5 


and at what ſeaſon, ang in what manner, is it to ve laid on? 


of Lands i in e 


1. What i is Wy en oeculiar i in the methods of huſbandry : 


practiſed in each county? 


2. Should not the land be | in general plowed oftener and 2 
deeper ? 


3. In what proportion mould the ferent kinds of. ma- 


nure be laid on various ſoils ; ; and what manure is beſt ad- 
apted to each ſoil? 3 


At what ſeaſon, and | in what manner, ould mauures be 
ſpread? 

Which is the beſt method of cclleing _ preparing na- 
tural manures ? 

What effects have the different kinds of artificial ma- 


nutes, as aſhes, foot, tanners bark, rags, pot-aſh, &c. had 


on various ſoils; and what is the expence of making uſe . 


of them? 


When land is to be prepared for wheat, is it not a 3 


prafiles to ſo tares or buck Wheat, and plow them in, when 


in full ſap, as a manure? FEED 
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4. Is burn-baiting or denſhiring land of any uſe; and 
which is the cheapeſt way of doing it? 

5. What compoſts are beſt adapted to each ſoil ? 

6. Which are, in the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, the 
beſt times for ſowing the winter and ſpring corn? What 
method of ſowing has ſucceeded beſt on various foils? At 
what depth is it beſt to lay the ſced under the different 
circumſtances of ſoil, ſituation ? &c. 

7. In what parts are drill plows uſed in England, and 
with what ſueceſs? 

8. Which is the beſt method of preparing ſeed- wheat? 
9. What ſorts of grain are belt * to the ſever al 
foils and fituations ? 
10. What is the beſt order of ſowing the ſeveral kind: of 
grain in the ſame land? 

11. Which is the beſt method of clearing our lands from 
weeds? 

12. What are the precautions neceſſary to be taken in 
weeding wheat? 
13. What remedies are. beſt adapted to the ditempers of- 
wheat before it {ſpindles * 

14. What is the proportion, in the ſeveral counties, of 
the crops of grain, one fort compared with the others; and 
what is the proportion betwixt the prices of them? 

15, What have been the crops of any particular field for 
any number of years ſucceſſively ? 

16. Which is the molt advantageous method +; cutting 
and getting in grain at harveſt ? 

17. What preparation does corn require i in order to its 
being preſerved for a length of time? 

18. What conſtruction is beſt for a granary, ſo as to keep 
corn in a ſmall compaſs, znd without N # 

In what manner can corn be beſt guar ded againſt the ra- 

vages of inſccts? &c. 

19. What precautions are necellary to prevent our corn 
from degenerating, ſo as to have good feed corn? Is it bell 
to buy the choiceſt at the markets, or to chuſe the mot bY: 

ect our own cr r9p3 Kan viel?! 
| 20. Are 


. 
20. Are there not ſome kinds of foreign grain, but little 
cultivated with us, that might to advantage be propagated 
in England, ſuch as the Smyrna wheat, the bere or ſquare 


barley? &c. Would not even rice grow | in ſome parts of 
the weſt of l 


of Flax and Hop. 


15 Which 3 is the beſt method of preparing land for a x 


or hemp; and might not the 1 of theſe plants be 
improved? 


2. What manure agrees beſt with theſe las? 

3. What proportion does the value of the crops bear to 
the expences of huibandry ? &c. 

4. What is the beſt time of ſowing flax, or hemp, ! in the 


ſeyeral parts of Great-Britain and Ireland? 


5. In what manner ſhould theſe 85 be managed whil 
on. the land? 
6. What care is ; required | in the pulling them; and ſhould 


not hemp be pulled at two ſeaſons, according to its ſex? 


7. What is the beſt method of dreſſing flax and hemp | 


for the various purpoſes for which they are uſed ? 


8. In what manner could the culture of theſe uſeful 


5 plants be beſt encouraged? 


9- is it not b veſt to low foreign flax-ſeed? ? 


0% Vedges 5 Fences, 


I, Which 3 is the moſt uſeful, convenient, jaſling, and 


Tp fence ? 


. Would not ditches andy in fue caſes do? 
3. Which is the beſt and ſpeedieſt method of raiſiog 2 


good quick fence; and how are — 1 beſt cut, ; Plathed, and 


kept 1 in order ? 


of the Japan if Aoriculture, 


1. What are the different ſorts of implements and uten- 
ſils employed in the works of huſbandry in each county? 
2. What 
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2. What is the beſt form of borers to diſcover the qua. 


lity and depth of the ſoil ? Ke. 


3. What kind of inſtrument is moſt uſeful for raiſing the 
turf of land, in order to its being burnt ? 


4. What are the beſt forms of plows, harrows, and other 


common inſtruments, regard being had to the ſoil they ate 


to cultivate? 


5. Might not new inſtruments be invented, or r brought 


into uſe ? 


6. What proportions and cone are beſt for carts, 
waggons, tumbrils, &c. uſed in carrying dung, gravel, earth, — 


corn, or fodder ?. 
F. In what manner might the drill-plow, by being made 
els complicated, be brought i into general uſe ? 


Of Cntr: Labour. 


1. What is the price of the ſeveral kinds of ſuboue' in 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by the day or the piece, 
proper regard being had to the diſtinftions of age, ſex, 
ſtrength, and abilities of the ene and the ſeaſons of 


| the year? 


What alterations have. there been in this matter, and 5 


Y owing to what cauſes ? 


2. In what manner might children of different ages bs 5 
molt profitably employed, o as not to hurt their grow th. 


mw future health ? 


. What wages are given, in the ſeveral parts of Eng- 
: 4 to plowmen, threſhers, team- men, labourera, and 5 


houſehold country. ſetvants: 5 
4. At what times in eveiy county are the feral works 


a farming performed, luch as n. poving, manuring? | E 


Ke. 1 


5. In what 1 mould theſe works be performed, fo 


as to be at the leaſt expence of t time and money ? 


o& | 


_— 


_— 
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Of Cattle. 


What is the beſt form of ſtables, cow-houſes, ox- 
ſtalls, covered ſheep-pens, &c. regard being had to the 


convenience of ſituation, with reſpect to the dwelling- 
houſe, &c. the ſaving trouble in attendance, the health of. 


the cattle, the ſaving the dung ? Ke. A 


0 Horſes. 


In what manner could the breed of. our horſes, in 


me parts of the kingdom, be beſt improved? 


2. How are the farmers to be prevented from ſpoiling 8 


young horſes by putting them too ſoon to the collar ? 


3. What kind of ney. is 1. adapted to * 


horſes ? 4 


4. 10 what particular diſorders are horſes ſubject! in the : 


7 lever al counties; and what a are the cauſes of, and derten . 
for en:! 


5. What kind 10 geer or d is belt for din . 


horſes, fo that oy} may uſe their firength- to the greateſt 5 
advantage? es 


6. In what manner mould young 6 be fed and 


lde to exerciſe, regard being had to what work they | 
are intended for : . 


of Oven. 


1. Might 4 our breed of black cattle in forne counties 


be improved! 5 


2. What is the WPI age to > put o oxen to work? 8 
3. W hat fodder is moſt proper to feed or fat them with; 


and which is the beſt and cheapeſt method of doing it? 


4. In what manner can they be yoked, ſo as to ule their . 


ſtrength to the greateſt advantage ? 


5. What diſtempers are oxen aſually ſubject to in the ſe- 


veral counties, and what are their cauſes and remedies ? 


6. In what caſes are horſes or oxen to be preferred one 
to the other ? 


7. What 


17 
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7. What number of horſes or oxen are commonly put 
to one plow in different ſoils ? 


5 of Cores, 


. How much milk Go © cows generally give in different 
TR at a meal? 
2. In what manner are cows managed at the Giferens 


' ſeaſons of the year? 


3. What kind of fodder makes them give the beſt milk, 


and moſt in quantity? 


4. What are the diſtempers of cows, their cauſes and 


remedies ; 2 


5. In what manner is butter and cheeſe made i in the ſe. 


veral counties of England ? 


6. Have the farmers of Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire any 


thing peculiar in their method of making butter? 


7. Have the farmers of Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, War- 


wickſhire, Lancaſhire, or Somerſetſhire, any peculiar "y 4 
of making their reſpective ſorts of cheeſe? 


8. What is the common price of thoſe cheeſes at the 


1 firſt hand, and at what fairs are they ſold? 


9. Might not ſome at leaſt of theſe cheeſes be improved 4 


Of Sheep, Goats, and Hogs. 


I. Of what kind are the ſheep bred 3 in the ſevernt coun- 
. 

2. What kind of 1 agree beſt with ſheep? ? 

3. What are their 8 the cauſes of them, and 


their remedies ? 


4. Is not folding them on arable land a good 0 #7 
5. What is the beſt winter-fodder for them ? 
6. Which is the beſt method of ſhearing them: 3 
7. Under what reſtrictions may goats be admitted in a 


farm? 


8. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of the 


wool and goat's hair ? 


g. In 


he 
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9. in what manner are hogs fed and fatted to the great- 


eſt advantage? 


10. Under what reſtrictions may they be permitted to 


_ graze in the fields? 


11. Might not ſome foreign breeds be with advantage 


| introduced 2 


Of the Poultry-Vard. 


Which is the beſt method of breeding, feeding, and | 


de fowls, turkeys, ducks, geeſe? & c. 
2. Might not artificial ways of hatching fowls be with 


adyantage practiſed? 8 
3. What are the diſtempers of pouliry, the cauſes of 
them, and their remedies ? 


4. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of their 


feathers ? 


07 FB 


1. Which is the beſt method of 1 bac. Pond either 


for breeding or feeding? 


2. In what manner might the fiſh 1 in our rivers be better 
preſerved and increaſed? 


3. How can the poaching in the Ponds and 1 rivers be beſt . 


pr evented? 20 


of Bees. 


7. Might n not the be of bee hives be to advantage 
band. in many places? 


Which is the beſt form for bee-hives 3 


i What is the proper management of an apiary ; : and : 
what is the belt expoſure for the hives? a 
4. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of the honey 


and wax? 


— >. 
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Of Silk N. arms. 


1. In what part of his Majeſty” s dominions will white 
mulberry-trees thrive beſt ? Have any experiments been 
8 and what has been the reſult of them? 

. What quantity of leaves have they produced i in pro- 
: Portes to the extent of the plantation? 
3. Which is the beſt method of e mulberry trees 
in different countries? 
4. Might not ſome other plant be found out fit to feed 
ſilk. worms, at leaſt for a time? | 
F. Which is the beſt method of breeding and feeding 
ſilk- worms? What are their diſtempers, the cauſes of them, 

and their reſpective remedies : ? 


LEADING QUESTIONS. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Oct. 1763, No. 27 
Ver the Editors of the Mus gv. nos ricvnx. 


5 Galena; 
| ] Perceive you have g oiven the lexding queſtions I ſent you | 

ſome time ago, a place in your firſt publication. It is 
this has induced me to ſend you ſome more queſtions, which 
will, J hope, be as well adapted to your plan as the laſt {et 


were. 
1 have only to tell you, that I like what 1 have ſeen of 
your work, and am 
Oct. 14 1763. Tour humble ſervant, 

5 N. K. | 


Leading Queſtions | in Natural Hiſtory and. 


AGRIC UL TURE. 


Of the Nature of the Seil, and the inter nal Preduce 
Ul the Earth. | 


. Of what nature, in the ſeveral parts of theſe iſlands, 


are he beds of earth immediately under the ſurface ? 
2. Of 


1 

2. Of what nature are the beds of the rocks, in what 
direction do they lie, and what are their varieties: 

3. In what places are the ſeveral kinds of marle found, 
at what depth, what are their qualities, 
are they applied? 
4. Where is there the greateſt plenty of gravel, for mend. 
ing the roads, and curing damp cold ſoils? 

5. Do we not ſometimes find under ihe forface a dif. 
ferent kind of earth, pr oper to ſerve as a manure to the 
ſoil? 

6. In what manner can the nature of ld be judged of 
by the plants it produces, and by their vigour ?. 

7. In what places is fullers-earth dog, and where i is it 
moſt pure and free from extraneous mixture? Might it not 
be found in places little thought to produce it ? 

8. Where is the beſt brick and tile earth to be found, 
and what is its nature ? 

9. What are the component parts of the ern Kinds 
of cultivated and uncultivated carths, of ochres and mi- 
neral earths? 


10. Of what nature is he earth in the neighbourhood | 
of mineral ſprings and mines? 


11. What is the nature of the ſeveral miner UE: waters 
and ſalt-ſprings? | | 
12. In what parts of theſe iſlands are coal mines found, 
and what is the nature of the coal in the ſeveral diſtricts? 
13. What is the nature of our bogs, marſhes, and bot- 
toms? how were they formed? whence proceeds the wa- 
ter with which they are filled? is it ſtagnant, and on what 
account? do we find turf in theſe bogs, and at what depth ? E 
14. In what diſtricts are our mines, minerals, ſulphurs, 
marcaſites, &c. found! 3 of what nature as 5 Mey). and in 
what quantit ?? 5 5 
15. Where are our iron mines ſituated, and what i is the 
nature of the ore? Where are our lead and copper mioes, 
and of what nature are they? 
16. What are the properties of the ſever -al ſprings of 
| C ce water? 


and to what ules 
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water? To what cauſes can it be aſſigned, that certain 
ſprings ebb and flow periodically ? 
17. Might we not find marble in theſe ws; of a fine 


colour, and ſuſceptible of a good poliſh? Could we find 
_ the gypium for making fine plaſter, lime-ſtone, free-ftone, 


coarſe marble, and ſand-ſtones, what are their reſpective 


properties? Might not we find mill-ſtone quarries equal to 
thoſe called French ſtones ? ? Where are ny TRY &c. 


to be met with? 


Of t the external Produce of the Earth. 


Fi What are the indigenous plants of theſe iſlands ? 
2. What plants are moſt valuable for paſtures? What 
noxious plants grow in our fields? 


3. What plants are beſt adapted to form artificial pa- 


flures on the ſeveral kinds of ſoil? 


4. What are the weeds which are moſt troubleſome i in 


our fields, and how may they beſt be deſtroyed ? 


5. Could not we grow larger quantities of woad, mad. 5 


der, and other plants fit for dyers uſe? 


6. At what ſeaſon do the ſeveral plants, natives or inha- 


bitants of theſe iſlands, flower, and perfect their ſeed? 


7. What ſorts of ſhrubs are molt plentiful ; and what 
trees, or ſhrubs, will yield leaves that are moſt proper to 


ſerve as fodder for cattle, or to increaſe our manures? 


8. What are the ſeveral kinds of timber that are found 


in « our woods and foreſts ? Might not firs, pines, and larch- 
trees be to advantage planted ? 
9. What ſoil and ſituation is beſt adapted to each kind 


of timber. tree, aud to what nere is each kind ſubject? 


of Animals, Game, and Birds 


What miſchievous animals have we in theſe iſlands, 
1 hint are the beſt methods of deſtroying them ? 
2. Is game any where in ſuch plenty as to be any con- 


ſiderable detriment to the farmers; and how are the ſmall 
birds that infeſt wheat Sd, Sc. beſt driven away? 


3. What | 
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3- What birds of paſſage frequent this country ? which 
of them breed here, and at what ſeaſons do they come ? 
4. Would not the climate of ſome parts of theſe iſlands 
agree with ſome foreign animals, which are not miſchie- 
vous, but which produce the fine furs? Might there not be 
a means of importing ſuch from Canada, now it is in our 
poſſeſſion? Would oy not do well i in the north of Scot- 
land? 


5. Has the air of this country yy elfect on our breed . 
of domeſtic animals? 

6. What kinds of fiſn have we in our meres and rivers, 
and on the ſeveral coaſts ? Which of them are held in hs 
greateſt eſtimation ? At what time do they reſpectively 

ſpawn? What fiſh have we which come in periodical | 


ſhoals, and which are beſt for lalting, drying, or otherwiſe 
preſerving to keep? 


i 


8 the mo Nox10us Inſeds, : 


1. What are the moſt noxious inſects of this. country, - 
and which are thoſe which have, as it were, ſtated returns? 
2. When are they moſt numerous, and what circume | 
ſtances are moſt favourable to their increaſe ? &c. N 
What are the inſects which breed on particular EY 
: lanes; & and which feed on them? _ | 
4. What kinds are noxious to corn and 1 and what 
are they which chiefly attack the woods : ? 
5. What are the beſt methods of either deſtroying them, | 
of leſſening the damage done by them, or e them 
from injuring our crops. 


DIFFERENT. 
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DIFFERENT ADMEASURE- 


MENTS of LAND. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM, Dec. 1763, No. 73: 


A Letter to the Editcrs, from Mr John Irwin, on the 
different admeaſurements of Land, in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and France. 


GENTLEMEN, 
1 AM much obliged to one of your correſpondents for 
rectifying my ove: ſight with regard to the proportion 
between the Engliſh and Iriſh acre, or rather of reminding 
me to {et W right. 
If he 1cads the paragraph again, he may perceive it to 
amount to no more than a defect. (cauſed through hurry) 
in the manner of expreſſion, which poſlibly might have 
often happened to himſelf; for humanum eft errare. 
I am forry he did not favour us with his name, (unleſs it 


would ditivie a bluſh over his modeſty), that we might | 


know to whom we are indebted for this correction; as allo 


the proportion between the two acres in ſquare feet, which 


would be of more general uſe to the landholder. 


However. ſince this oentl-man hath reminded me of the 


neglect! in my former letter, I witl endeavour to amend it 


in this, and in ſuch an extenſive manner as I hope will 


prove both uſeſul and inſtructing, eſpecially to the lower 
and leſs- informed farmer. | | 


Proportion vetween the Engl/o and Iriſh Acre ſtated. 


The Engliſh acre contains 
160 ſquare poles, which at 16; fect, long meaſure, each 
Pals, make 43500 Nquare fect, 
160 


| p 
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160 poles, at 5: yards each, long meaſure, make 4840 | 
ſquare yards in the acre. 

The Iriſh acre contains 


160 ſquare poles, or perches, which, at 21 feet, long 
meaſure each, make 70560 ſquare feet. 


160 Do. which at 7 yards, long meaſure each, make 

7840 ſquare yards. 5 | 

The Iriſh acre exceeds the Engliſh | in ſquare feet 27000 
— — in ſquare yards 3000 

s here 1 is alſo another Engliſh ſtatute perch or pole, uſed 

in the admeaſurement of woods, which is 18 feet, or 6 

yards, long meaſure. 

| Beſides theſe ſtatute-meaſures, there are in England what 
may be called c:/fomary perches, differing one from the 
other in length in various counties. 

In Staffordſhire the cuſtomary perch is twenty- four 
feet In the foreſt of Sherwood twenty-one ; the foot 
there being eighteen ir ches; the meaſure whereof is mark- 
ed in the chancel wall of Eduynſton, and in the church : 
of St Mary in Nottingham. 
In Herefordlhire the perch of walling is ſixteen feet ot: 

a half; a perch of ditching twenty one feet, &c.—The 
geometrical perch is ten 8 being the ſame meaſure that ; 
was in uſe among the old Race 

As I have proceeded thus far in giving the different ad- 
meaſurements of land in England, and as it is now become 
fo much the faſhion to read French books on the ſubject 
of buſbandry, I ſhall, from a very eminent writer of that 
nation, give ſome account of the French arpent, « or acre, | 
as varying in ſize in different provinces. 

The ſmall arpent in uſe about Paris contains one hundred 
ſquare perches, each perch being eighteen feet long; ſo 
that the arpent conſiſts of 32, 400 royal feet. 

The middling arpent, in ule in Le de France, contains 
allo one hundred {quare perches, but this perch is twenty 
royal feet long. The arpent therefore here conſiſts of 
49,000 royal feet. i = 
The great arpent, as fixed by the ordonnance made for the 

due 


2 


_ w_ 
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due government of the king's royalties on the waters, and 
in his foreſts, and on that account called the royal meaſure, 
contains in like manner one hundred perches; but this 
perch is ſtill longer than that laſt mentioned, being twenty- 
two royal feet; ſo that the arpent, royal meaſure, contains 
48, 400 feet. 5 
The acte, properly ſo called in a a part of Normandy, con- 
tains one hundred and ſixty ſquare perches, the perch the 
ſame length as the laſt; ſo that this Norman acre conſiſts 
of 77,440 ſquare feet. 
The journal“ in of about Bourdeaux, containing 888 
ſquare toiſes, or French fathoms, is divided into three poug- 
nerees. The pougneree contains ſeventy-two eſcas, 10,656 
ſquare royal feet, or 296 {quare toiſes, or fathoms. The 
eſca is twelve feet two inches long. | 
The journal uſed about St Dizier in Champagne, contains 
eighty ſquare perches, each peren twenty-two royal feet 
long. 
The ſepterce of Clermont-Farrand contains 800 ſquare 
toiſes or fathoms. The journal of Lorrain conſiſts of 
250 ſquare toiſes, each toiſe being ten Lorrain feet long, 
equal to eight feet 1 nine inches and ten lines, royal Paris 
_ meaſure. SA 
As in the above account mention is ee made of 
the Paris royal foot, it may not be amiſs to mention the 
proportion it bears to the Engliſh foot, which being divided 
into rooo parts, the Paris royal foot will be 1068, and the 
Lorrain foot 958 of thoſe parts; or the Paris foot being 
ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts, the Engliſh will be 1350, 
the Paris royal foot exceeding the Englith by about ſeven _ 
lines and a half. The French, like us, divide their foot in- 
to twelve inches, and the inch into twelve lines. The geo- 
. „ metrical 
he journal is ſo called from the French word jour, a day, 


and ſignifies a day's work, or ſuch a quantity of land as a yoke 
of oxen may be ſuppoſed to Plow in a day, N. 
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metrical foot c contains ten digits, and the digit ten lines, Ke. 


4 am, GENTLEMEN, 


os . Your very bubble ſervant, 
London, Dec. 4. 1763. Joan lawn. 


P. S. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that the perch, poke 
or rod of land, is in ſome places called a Lug. In many 
places, among the old farmers, the acre of land is eſtimated 
by the proportion of ſeed uſed for ſowing it; by which means 
of courle it varies according to the fertility or poverty of 
the ſoil. The Welſh acre uſually contains two Engliſh 
acres. An acreme of land is ten acres. The fourth part 


ol an acreor a rood of ground is, in ſome parts of England, 
called a Farding land, or e of land. 


Lateral Preſſure of W AT FER. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, May 1765, Xo. 76. 


To the Editors of the uso Rus ricun. 


„deren, : 


Hf. incloſed curious paper, which I take this occaſion 


of tranſmitting to you, may amuſe and inform your 


readers : for this reaſon 1 ſend it, that you my po * 
for their uſe. 1 


am, GEnTLEMEN, 
Your humble ſervant, 


q „ Ay # 
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A Table, ſhe ewing the lateral Preſſure of Water, from ang 15 
twenty Feet deep, in Proportian, and in Pounds Averdupoiſe, 
according to Mr N avh9 ſtopped SSR Bar Breach, 


| 
| 


{ 222 


Uxty-tour Poun 


A? 8a irking. 1 Ellex, 
Dbrick-work was found to wei Th 


The weight of | 
water ag1inſt one 
foot, being one, | foot 
the weight ateach 
foot beneath will 


_ 


J+ 
\/ N e ditto 


in 1 


III. 


The weight of 

water againſt one 
being 
| the weight again ft "EA pounds 
any number of 


be as under, teer will 
under. | 
BY | 1 
3 = 4 
3 | — 0 
7 | 16 
9 . 25 
11 36 
13 1 49 
15 64 
17 81 
10 | 190 
5 „ 12 
23 | 1.44 
25 „ 
27 | 199 
29 7 22 
It E 3 
33 28 
„ 324 
39 400 


— 4 


1255 


8 4 

t rammed clay | 
t river water 
t Portland fron 


2 


- 


pac mapa 18 


— — — 
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—— — 


V's 


The ſame 
20ainſt ary 


number of 


feet, not ex- 
e- edingtwea- 
ty, is as un- 
der. 


„ This table ſuppoſeth the lateral and perpendicular 
preilure to de equal. and that a Cudt ical toot ot Water Wel, Ahs 
nds, averdupoitle. + | 


the cubic food of Cry 


E 


F 


EXPLANATION. 


The table is twofold, ſhewing the lateral preſſure of 
water, firſt in proportion, and ſecondly in pounds averdu- 


poiſe ; and this not only againſt any number of feet taken 


together, but alſo againſt each par ticular foot; and conſiſts | 


of five columns, 
I. Column the firſt, denotes the aer of water from 


one to twenty feet. 


II. Column the ſecond, how much more, or vhs pro- 
portion the preſſure againſt each foot beneath or under one, 


bears to that againſt one. 


III. Column the third, What proportion the ee a- 
gainſt any number of feet, to Fenty; bears to the preſſure 
againſt one. 

1V. Column the fourth, whit the weight of the preſ. 
ſure againſt each foot i is in pounds ee 1. e. ohe. 


-wide. 


V. Column the kfb, what the N of the preſſure 
of watcr againſt any number of feet, to twenty, in depth, = 


and one in width, is in the fame weight. 


Nate, The depth of water multiplied by two, les one, 
gives Col. 1I. The depth of water, multiplied by itfelf, | 
gives Col. 111. Col. II multiplied by thirty-two, gives 
Col. IV. Col, III. * thirty two, gives Col. V. . 


EXAMPLES. 


I. What proportion dah the preſſure 3 the conch 
: foot 1 in depth, bear to that againſt the firſt foot in depth? . 
Ten multipiicd by two, leſs one, is nineteen : therefore it 
is nineteen times as much. See Col. II. againſt 3 10. ; 
II. What proportion doth the whole prefiure of water, 
nincteen feet deep, bear to the preſſure againſt one foot 


deep? Nineteen multiplied by nineteen, gives three hun- 
dred and ſixty-one; therefore the proportion is as three 


: hundred and ſixty one to one, See Column III. againſt 19. 
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III. The weight of the lateral preſſure of water againſt 
one foot wide and one foot deep being found, or allowed 
to be thirty-two pounds averdupoiſe, what is the weight 
of the preſſure of water againſt the-tenth foot in depth ? 
Col. II. ſhews the proportion to be as nineteen to one; 
therefore nineteen, multiplied by thirty-two, gives {ix hun- 
dred and eight pounds. See Col. IV. againſt 10. 
IV. What is the whole weight of the lateral preſſure of _ 
water twelve feet deep, and one foot wide? Col. III. ſhews 
the proportion to be as one hundred and forty-four to one; 
therefore one hundred and forty-four, multiplied by thirty- 
two, gives four thouſand, ſix hundred and eight pounds. 

See Col. V; againſt 12. 


3 


The chief uſe of the foregoing table is to compare e the 
weight of the materials of which any bank or bridge 1s 
compoled, or by which the flood-gates of any fluice - 


tupported, with the weight of the later al preſſure of t 
water againſt them. 


; General | Obſervations about Danis. 


2% The foundation mult be ſo ſecured, that the water 
cannot get under it. 
II. The materials muſt be ſo compact, EY of: ſuch a 
texture, that the water cannot get between or through 
them. | 5 Nagy 
III. And then, where the materials of a bank are found 
equal to, or to exceed ever fo little, the weight or preſ- 
fure of water, and are placed in ſuch form that every part | 
of the bank is equal to the weight or preſſure againſt it, it 
will reftrain the water within due bounds, provided it hatle 
no current, is at reſt, and not agitated by the wind. | 
IV. All backs muſt be made of ſufficient ſtrength to 
reſiſt the weight of the water, not only when ar reſt, but 
allo when agitated by the wind, and the ſhocks of the 
Waves 
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waves or ſurges ; and be ſo defended by breaft-work, where 
thele are frequent and the current ſtrong, that they may 
not be liable to be waſhed away by either ; for which pur- 
pole, brick, ſtone, wood, chalk, and faicines, or bavens, 
are uſed; and in ſome places the bank is ſet back, and a 
large fore-land left, which is planted with willows or reeds. 

V. It is hardly poſſible a bank ſhould be fo ſituated as to 
have only or barely the preſſure of water to ſupport; and 
the weakeſt of thoſe we have would be found, on inquiry, 
five times ſtronger than would be neceſſary for that end £ 


on! 5. 
General enen avout Bridges. 


x ad II. The ſame as banks. 
III. To place them, if poſſible, in ſuch part of 85 river, ; 
that'the opening may be equal to, or Exceed the opening 5 
of the river below. g 

IV. If this cannot be done, an 1 Would ke 
made for the contraction of the ſtream by the piers, by 
laying the foundation deeper in the ground, and lowering 
the bed of the river between the Pier 5 equal to the ſpace 
they take up. 

V. The ground, under and between the piers and abut- 
ments, muſt be ſo ſecured and made firm, by piles, frames, 
and aprons, that no ſprings or floods can diſturb it; and 
theſe works, next the ſtream, ſhould project beyond the 
' piers, and finiſh under the ground, or bed of the river. 
VI. The piers, to the common high- water mark at leaſt, 
ſhovid be pointed, to give the current of water an oblique 
direction, and break its force. 

VII. The openings of the arches ſhould eile higher than 
the higheſt flood was ever known to riſe, and above the ad- 
joining cauleway, where a bridge is built in low grounds, 
to the end that in ſudden floods the bridge may be eaſed, 
by the water flowing over the ſaid cauſeway. But where 
a bridge is built in a hollow way, or between two hills, 
the road adjoining thereto moſt regulate the height; which 

may 
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may be managed by raiſing the pier 8, and making the 
arches, cither in the old Gothic way, like a mitre, or ſemi- 
circular, or elliptic ; each of which, if built with ſuch ma- 
terials as will not cruſh, and properly diſpoſed againſt 


ſufficient abutments, ſecured. as * will N any 
weight. 


It bath been ſaid that an elliptic is not equally firong 


a8 ſemicircular arch :—of the ſame opening, it is not;— 


but it is equally ſtrong as, and, if properly conſtructed, 
poſſibiy ſtronger than, a ſeraicirewinr arch of ſuch opening 
as the upper ſegment thereof would deſcribe. An elliptic 
is a ſegment of a ſemicircle ſupported at the haunches, as 


many of the Gothic arches are ſemicircles ſupported in the 
middle, and the outer lines of every two of ſuch arches, if 
continued, would deſcribe a ſemicircle, | 

VIII. The width of the bridge muſt be, in regard to 
the traffic, of ſuch dimenſions as that one or more, car - 

riages may pals at a time ; in regard to the water, of ſuch 
__ dimenſions, that the earth, &c. that 1 is, the whole weight 

of the bridge, may be more than equal to the greateſt preſ- 
| ſure of water as will, in all probability, ever come againſt 
it ; which, if it is conſtructed on the foregoing principle, 
except upon the breaking of a froſt in great rivers, can 
: ſcarcely ever equal the Pee. ag. joſt a common ſea bank. 


Genel Obſervations as to Suben 


They muſt be laid ſo low that the water, in iſſaing out 


below, may go directly into the water, without any fall; 


and in their ſituation, opening, and building, as to the 


foundation and flank walls, be mgnaged and | guarded, in 
all reſpects, like 85 | 


Done i in tlie year 1763. 


A 
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BOUCIETy's-P REMIUMS. 
MUSEUM RUSTICUM, May 1765, No. 99, 


j a Account of the Fe offered this Year (1 76 5 


by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, no 
nefacrures, and Commerce, : : 


For PL ANTING and HUSBANDRY. 


; ACORNS. F OR planting. or ſowing the 8 
quantity of land with acorns (twenty 
acres at leaſt) between the twentieth of September, 1764, 
aud the firſt of May, 1765, and for fencing and preſerving 
the ſame effectually, in (ey to raiſe timber; a gold medal. 
| — Certificates of ſowing, apreeable to the above conditions, 
(and that there are five hundred oak plants at leaſt on each 
ace) muſt be delivered to the Society on or before the mt - 
Tueſday in November, 1765. 
2. For the ſecond greateſt quantity "Fiend 1 with 
| acorns (not leſs than fifteen acres) agreeable to the above 
conditions; a ſilver medal. 
3. For the third, (not leſs than ten acres), a Uo medal. — 
4. 5. 6. The like premiums, and on the ſame condi- 
tions, will be given for planting or ſowing acorns between 
the twentieth of September, 1765, and the firſt of May, 
. 4766, —Cerrtificates to be delivered on or before the firtt 
T in November, 1766. 


7. CHESNUTS. For ſowing the greateſt quantity of --- 


land wich Spaniſh cheſnuts, (tor raiſing timber), not leſs 
rhan fix acres, before the firit day of May, 1765, and for 
etffectually fencing and prelerving the ſame; a gold medal. 

8 For the ſecond greateſt quantity, (not loſs than four | 
acres), a ſilver medal. 
9. For the third greateſt quantity, (not leſs thaw. two 
acres), «4 luver medal, Certificates of having planted, a- 
_ greeab!ic 
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grecable to the above- mentioned articles, muſt be deliver- 
ed to the Society, on or before the firſt Tueſday in No- 
vember, 1765. 

10. 11. 12. The like premiums, and on the ſame con- 
ditions, will be given for ſowing Spaviſh cheſnuts before 
the firſt of May, 1766. —Certificates of fowing, agrecadle 


to the above conditions, (and that there are five hundred 
Spaniſh cheſnut-plants at leaſt on each acre) muſt be de- 


| livered to the Society, on or before the firſt Tuciday in 
Noveraber, 1766. 


13. ELM. For properly planting the greateſt We ber 


of the ſmall-leaved Engliſh elm, for railing timber, (com- 
monly uſed for keels of ſhips and water-works), not lets 
than one thouſand, before the firſt day of May, 1765, and 
for etfectually fencing and e the ne z a 225 
medal. | | 

14. For the ſecond greateſt number, 3 in like manner ; " a 


 _ fllver medal. 


15. For the third, a ſilver waa; DE TE * ha- 


ving planted, agreeable to the above-mentioned articles, 
muſt be delivered to the Society, on or before the ficit 


Tueſday i in November, 1765. 


16. 17. 18. The like premiums, and on the ſame con- 
ditions, will be given for properly planting the ſmall-leaved 
| Engliſh elm before the firſt of May, 1766.—Certificates to 
be delivered on or betore the firſt Fe in November, 


1766. 


Hed the Scotch fir, (being the tree which produces the beſt 


red or vellow deal), not leſs than twenty thouſand ; to be 
two years old at leaſt when planted out; and for effeftual ly 


fencing and preſerving the lame; a gold medal. 


20. For the brand greateſt number, (not eo than ten 


thouſand), in like manner; a filler medal. 
21, For the third greateſt number, (not leſs than ten 
thouſand), a lilver mecal.—Certificatcs of ſuch planting mult 


be 


19. FIR. For planting out in the vear 1705, at proper 
diſtances, the greateſt number of that pine, commonly cal- 


ce 
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be delivered on or be fore the laſt Tueſday in Anhacy, 


1766. 


N. B. Not leſs than one acre to be planted | in any one 
incloſure, and they mult be planted not Bearer to each o- 


ther than four feet. 


22. 23. 24. The like premiums, and on the ſame con- 
7 5 will be given for planting out Scots fir in the year 
-66.—Certificates to be delivered on or before the laſt 
Tocllay in January, 1767 ; and to be ſpecified in the certi- 
ficates, at what diſtances they bave . them. 
1 WEY! TOUTH PINE. For planting out in the year 


1765, at proper diſtances, the greateſt number of White 


Pine, commonly called Lord Weymoutb's Pine, or the 


New- England Pine, (being the propereſt ſort for maits), not 
lels than two thouland, to be four years old at leaft when 
planted out, and for 1 fencing and preſer ving the 
lame; à gold medal. 
26. For the ſecond greateſt 8 a ſilver medal. 
27. For the third oreateſt number, a ſilver Medal. Ss 


_ tificates of fuch planting muſt be delivered on or before the 


laſt T veiday 1 in January, 1 766. 
28. 29. 30. 31. 32. 33. The like premiums will be g 91 


ven for planting out Lord Weymouth's Pine as above, in 


the year 1706, aad allo in the year 1767 ; and certificates 
thereof mult be delivered on or before the laſt Tuelday in 
January, 1767 ; and for 1707, on or before the laſt Tueſday | 


in January, 1 268. 


34. LUCERNE. For ſowing or 5 with lucerne 
the greateſt number of acr in” {nd at leaſt) upon ground 


well cultivated, and for keeping the fame free from weeds 
tor three years and giving an account of the culture, foil, 
annual produce, and its eflects on cattle fed with it; twen- 


ty pounds. - 


35. For the next 17909978 den fifreen pounds. 
36. For the next, ten pounds. 


-The certificates to 


be produced on or before the ſecond e in Pe- 


tember, 1767. 


37. 38. 39. For foving or Aae with lucerne the 
greateſt 


L * 
greateſt number of acres, (ten at leaſt), upon ground well 
cultivated, and for keeping the {ame free from weeds ; and 
giving an account of the culture, ſoil, annual produce, and 
its effects on cattle fed with it; twenty pounds. 

For the next greatelt number, (eight acres at leaſt), lik 
teen pounds. : 

For the next, (ſix acres at leaſt), ten ods he cer 
tificates to be produced on or before the ſecond Wednel. 
day | in December 1768 *. 

40. CARROTS. For ſowing the greateſt number of 
acres (not leſs than ten) with carrots, for the feeding of 
Cattle only; giving an account of the ſoil, culture, time of 
taking vp, produce, and their effects on cattle ted with. 
them ; twenty pounds. 

Ar. For the next greateſt number, (not leſs than eight), 
fifteen pounds. 

242. For the next, (not leſs than ſix). ten pounds. —The | 
certificates to be produced on or before the fi {t Tueſday 5 
in November 1766. | 

43- WHITE CLOVER- SEED. For the greateſt quan- 
_ tity of white clover-ſecd raiſed i in England, in the year 
1765, (not leſs than four nes pounds weight) ; twenty 
power - 

44. For the ſecond greateſt quantity, (not leſs than three 
hundred pounds weight), fifteen pounds. 

45. For the third greateſt quantity, (not leſs than two 


hundred pounds weight), ten pounds.—The certificates to 


be produced on or before the ſecond B th in March 
8 = 
46. PARSNIPS. For ſowing the greateſt quantity of. 
land (not leſs than ten acres) with parſnips, for the feed- 

ing of cattle only ; giving an account of the ſoil, culture, 
produce, and their effects on cattle ted with them; 5 . 
pounds. „ 15 


. Fo 


» The lucerne may be raiſed either in Mr Rocque's method, 
as deſcribed, in this work, in rows with intervals, or may be 
eultivated by tranſplantation, in claim of theſe premiums, 
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47. For the next greateſt quantity of land, (not leſs than 


eight acres), fifteen pounds. 


48. For the third greateſt quantity of land, (not leſs 


| than ſix acres), ten pounds. The certificates to be 3 


ced on or before the firſt Tueſday in November 1766. 
49. PARSLEY. For ſowing the greateſt quantity of 


land (not leſs than four acres) with parſley, for the feed- 
ing of ſheep only; giving an account of the ſoil, culture, 
produce, and its effects on the erp fed with it; . 2 
pounds, 


50. For the next beet quantity of land, boot leſs than 
three acres)z fifteen pounds. : 
51. For the third ditto, (not lefs than two acres), ten 
pounds Ahe certificates to be produced on or before the 


FO laſt Wedneſday in February 1767. 


52. BURNET. For the greateſt quantity of land (aot 


leſs than five acres) ſown with burnet; twenty pounds. 


83. For the next greateſt ny. 25 land, (not is than 
four acres), fifteen pounds. 


54. For the third greateſt chantity of land, (not leſs 


| than three acres), ten pounds.—Certificafes to be produced 
on or before the ſecond Tueſday in January 1766, for 
. thoſe that ſow or plant burnet the preceding year, 


55. For lowing or planting with burnet the greateſt num- of 


= ber of acres, (not leſs than ten), upon ground well culti- 


vated, and for keeping the ſame free from weeds for two 


years; and giving an account of the culture, ſoil, an- 
nual produce, and its ects on cattle fed with it; en 5 
pounds. = : 


56. For the next greateſt number of acres, bor leſs than 


eight), fifteen pounds. 


57. For the next greateſt number of acres, (not leſs 


than ſix), ten pounds.—The certificates to be produced on 
or before the firſt Tueſday in December 1768. 


N. B. All perſons intending to cultivate burnet, may be 
foaptied with the ſeed, and receive inſtructions for the cul- 


ture of it, from Mr OSU of Waun -den, near 
: Fulham. 


Eee 4 GRASS. 
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58. GRASS: SEEDS gathered by band For the greateſt 
quantity (not leſs than one pound weight) of each of the 
following kinds of grafs-feeds gathered clean from the 
fields, by the hand, when ripe, VIZ. + 
Vernal, | 

Fine Bent. IR 
Meadow Foxtail, 

FSheep's Feſcve, 
Creſted Dog's-tail,. 
Common Pa; 

59. For the ſecond greateſt quantity of each, three 
guineas. 

So. For the third 1 quantity of cach, one guinca. 
— Certificates under the hands of the miniſter and 
church. wardens, or of two or more of the principal inba- 
bitants of the pariſh, alcertaining the quantities gathered, 
together with a ſmall ſample of each kind of ſeed, certi- 
| fied as above to have been taken indifferently and unpicked 
out of the groſs quantity gathered, with a few plants of 
each kind of graſs, baving the ſced upon them as it grew; 
to be produced to the ſociety on or before the firſt of De- 
cember 1765. 

FPpecimens of the graſſes i in ſeed are to be Gen at the 
ſociety's room in the Strand; and drawi ings of them in Mr 
Stillingfleet's Miſcellaneous Ti acts, ang 1 in Mr Mills” 8 third 

volume of huſbandry. 
G1, For the greateſt quantities reſpectively of each of 
the above kinds of graſs- ſecds, gathered in like manner, 
in the year 1766, or produced, and clean ſaved from ſuch 
ſceds gathered in the year 1765, as ſhall be ſeparately 
 fown in drills, and kept clean from all mixtures of other 
_ graſſes and weeds ; ten pounds.—Certificates of ſuch ſepa- 
rate ſowing in drills and weeding, together with ſuch cer- 


| 
Five Pounds, 


— — 


tificates and ſamples as are required for the year 1765, to | 


be produced on or before the fuſt of December 1 766. 
62. For the ſecond greateſt quantity, five pounds. 
03. For the.greateſt quantity of land, not leſs than one 
acre, which ſhall be ſown with any one of the above- 
mentioned ſorts of grals- ſeeds unmixcd, in the year 1767, 
the 


77 
104 
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the ſociety will give a premium of twenty pounds for each 


quantity of land ſo ſown; the ſowing to be in drills for 


the convenience of keeping the graſs from weeds.—Cer- 


| Lificates ſigned as above, aſcertaining the quantity of the 


land ſown, the quality of the ſoil, that the ſeed was ſown 
in drills, and clean hoed and weeded, to be produced to 


the ſociety on or before the firſt of December, 1767. 


. B. The ſociety will be ready to purchaſe ſuch clean 
ſeeds of the above graſſes as ſhall be brought to them be- 


tween the firſt day of Auguſt and the firſt day of Decem- 


er in the year 1767, at prices to be aſcertained in their 


publications for that year, and will diſtribute the ſame 


gratis among ſuch members of the ſociety as ſhall give in 
their names to the ſecretary between the firſt day of Januar y 


and the firſt day of March in the year 1768, 
6g. The ſociety will give to any nobleman or gentle. 


man for the greateſt quantity (not leis than two pounds 


weight) of any of the following graſs-ſeeds gathered clean 


by hand when ripe, in the year 1765, viz. Meadow 
feſcue, yellow oat, and annual poa; and who in the year 


1767 ſhall ſow the greateſt quantity of land (one acre at 


leaſt) in drills with any of the above graſs: ſeeds unmixed ; 


a gold medal for each. 


Certificates and certified ſamples, as required fo the 
other graſſes, to be produced to the ſociety on or before 


the firſt of December 1 765, with a few plants of the graſs 


having the ſeed on them as it grew. 
Certificates ſigned as above, aſcertaining the quantity 


of land ſown, the quality of the ſoil, and that the ſeed 
was ſown in drills, hoed, and kept clear of weeds ; the 
value of each graſs to be compared with natural paſtures : 
on the like ſoils and ſituations with regard to quantity and 
quality, to be produced to the ſociety on or before the 

ſift of December, 1767. 


65. CULTURE OF WHEAT. It not wing yet aſ- 


Lertained by ſufficient trials, whether ſowing in broad-caſt 


or in drills, horſe-hoeing the intervals, be the moſt proper 
method of cultivating wheat, the ſociety will give to the 
perſon 
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perſon who ſhall produce an account of the moſt profitable 


method of cultivating it, confirmed by experiments, in 
which a compariſon muſt be made between the two me- 


thods, and an account muſt be given of the ſoils in which 


each method promiſes the beſt ſucceſs ; a gold medal. 


66. RYE. The like premium will be. given for an 


account of the moſt profitable method of e 1% 


a> above. | | 
67. OATS, Alſo for oats as above, the like pre- 
mium. 
| 68. BARLEY. And likewiſe for barley as ; above, the 
like premium. — The candidates muſt deliver in their | 
accounts on or before the firſt” Tueſday in December, 
3767. 

69, 70, 71. 72. 73. 74. 75, 76. 77. LUCERNE, 


 SAINTFOIN, CARROTS, &c. The like premiums | 
Will be given, and on the ſame conditions, to the perſons 
who ſhall produce the beſt accounts of the moſt proſitable 


method of cultivating each of the following articles, viz, 


lucerne, ſaintfoin, car rots, pat lnips, partly, 9 beans, 
peas, and tares or vetches. 


V. B The ſociety expects that the places hall be 5 | 


8 cified where ſuch experiments were made, and that the 
experiment in the broad-call, and in the horſe hocivg 


method, be made on the ſame kind of ſoil, and as conti- | 


guous as may be. 


The premiums | for the above- mentioned articles are ex- 
tended to Scotland and Ireland, and alſo to the Britiſh . 


1 colonies on the continent of North- America. 


78. It not being 15 aſcertained by lufficient trials, 
her ſow! ing in broad- c aſt or in ills, horle- hoeing the 


intervals, be the moſt proper method of cultivating wheat, 
the ſociety will give to the perſon who ſhall produce the 


moſt accurate accuunt of experiments, with the ſucceſs in 
each method, and a defeription of the ſoil 3 in which each 
experiment has | been made, a gold medal. 1 
79. 85, Br. $2. 83. 843. 85. 80. 87. 88. 89. 90. The 
like premiums will bc giv cn for the like account of expert. 

| | ments 
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ments on each of the following articles, reſpectively, viz, 
rye, oats, barley, lucerne, ſaintfoin, carrots, parinips, 
parſley, turneps, beans, peas, and tares or vetches.— 


The candidates muſt deliver in their accounts on or before 
the firſt Tueſday in December, 1767. 


VN. B. The ſociety expects that the places ſhall be ſpe- 
cified where ſuch experiments were made; and that the 


experiment in the broad-caſt, and in the horſe-hoeing me- 


thod, be in the ſame kind of ſoil, and as contiguous as 


may be. 

The premiums for the above-mentioned articles are ex- 
tended to Scotland and Ireland, and alſo to the Britiſh co- 
lonies on the continent of North-America. 


91. JUNIPER BERRIES. For ſowing with juniper 
berries the greateſt quantity of land in England or Wales, 
(not leſs than fix acres), before the firſt day of November, 


1764, the ſame being properly fenced ard ſecured ; ; the 

lum of forty pounds. 

92. For the ſecond greateſt quantity of land ſo "IVE 

fenced and ſecured, (not leſs than four acres), the ſum of 
thirty pounds. 


93. For the third greateſt quantity of land ſo ee fen 
ced, and ſecured, (not leſs than two acres), the ſum of 
fiftcen pounds. Certificates under the hands of the mini- 


ſter and church- wardens of the pariſh, or of two or more 


of the principal inhabitants in the neighbourhood, that 
ſuch land was fo {own, and fenced or ſecured, as alſo that 


the juniper plants raiſed from ſuch feed are actually grow. 
ing, and in a thriving ſtate at the time of the making ſuch 


ce:tificare, muſt be ſent to the ſociety on or before the ſe- 


cond Wedneſcay 1 in November, 1765. | 
N. B. It is expected that the berries be ſown in drills, 
: each drill at the diſtance of four feet from each other. 


94- MADDER. The ſociety do hereby certify, that i 
they will give the ſum of five pounds for every acre of 


land planted with madder, as far as one hundred acres, in 


England or Wales; but in caſe there ſhould be claimants 


for 


— 


| 
|| 
| 
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. more than one hundred acres, thin the ſum of ſive 
hundred pounds to be divided amongſt the claimants, in 
proportion for every acre of each reſpective claimant. It 
1s required that the plants be of the growth of England 
or Wales, and that no leſs than twenty thouſand plants 
be ſet on every acre. The time appointed for the planting 
of the ſets, is to be from the thirty firſt of March, 1765, 
to the firſt of March, 1766. Proper certificates of all 
theſe conditions are to be ſent to, and received by, the 
ſecretary of the Society, on or before the firſt Tuelday in 
November, 4766, incluſive ; after which day no certificates 
or claimants will be allowed of. | | 
N. B. Receipts of the purchaſe of the 3 if not tot. 
their own growth, as well as the above- mentioned certifſi- 
cates, are to be produced. 
9p. To the perſon-who ſhall raiſe the greateſt quantity ” 
of madder upon an acre, the quantity to be determined by 
the weight of the roots when taken up and cleaned ; the 
candidates to give a par ticular account of their manner of 
culture; twenty pounds. The certificates of the weight 
of the roots when cleaned, to be ſent in on on befare the 
firſt Wednelday in November, 1 768. | 
96. WILD MADDER. To the perſon who ſhall —_ 
and cultivate the greateſt number of plants (not leſs than 
five hundred) of the wild ever-green madder, of which a 
great quantity grows in Devonſhire; twenty pounds. — 
Certificates of the number of the plants, with twenty of 
the plants, to be ſent to the ſociety on or before the ſe- 
cond Wedneſday in November, 1766. | 
97. BEE-HIVES. To the perſon who ſhall be poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt number of hives or boxes of his own raiſing, 
ſtocked with living bees, (not leſs than eighty), on the tirtt 
0 of February, 1766; a gold medal. 
98. For the ſecond greatelt number, not leſs than ſixty), 
a ſilver medal. Wn. 
99. A premium of five pouods will be given to every 
perſon who ſhall have in his poſſeſſion, on February the 
firſt, 1766, being his own property, any number of ſtocks 
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of living bees in hives or boxes, not Teſs than thirty. But 
in caſe there ſhould be above forty clzimants, then the 


ſum of two hundred pounds ſhall be diſtributed between 


the candidates in proportion to the number of claimants.— 


Certificates to be delivered in, on or before the firſt of 


March, 1766. 
N. B. The fame INE cannot be 6 both for 


the honorary and pecuniary premiums. The choice! is left 
to the candidate. 


PRESERVING THE LIVES OF BEES. Whereas the 
vſual method of ſaving the honey from ſtocks or hives is 


by deſtroying the bees; and whereas it is found by experi- 


ence, that the honey 100 wax may be obtained and the 
bees preſerved at the ſame time; by which much larger 


quantities of both wax and honey are collected; 


100. The Society will give a ſum, not exceeding two 
hundred pounds, for collecting wax, and preſervirg the 
lives of the bees, in the following proportion: To every 


perſon who ſhall collect from ſtucks of bees, his own pro- 
perty, within the year 1767, ten pounds of clean mer- 


chantable wax, without deſtroying the bees, leaving a 
ſufficient quantity of honey for their -winter-ſuſtenance ; 


fire pounds. But in caſe there ſhall be above forty claim- 
_ ants, then the ſum of two hundr ed pounds mall be diftri- 
| buted among the candidates, in proportion to the number 


of claimants,—Cet tificates of the quantity of wax, and of 


the bees in each ſtock being alive on the firſt of February, | 
1768, to be delivered on or beloꝛe the firſt of March fol- 
lwi ing. 5 


I. B. A . apparatus, for” the purpoſes EA | 


ee may be ſeen at the ſociety's office in the Strand. 


101. DRILL-PLOUGH. For the beſt drill plough that 
ſhall drill, ſow, and cover the corn or feed at the ſame 
time, being an improvement upon ſuch drill-ploughs as are 


already lnown or in we; fiſty pounds, Certificates of the 
performance, deſcribing the manner and diſtance of drop- 
ping the « corn or ſeed, together with the plough elf, to 


be 


K 468.1 


be produced to the ſociety on or before the laſt Tueſday 
in December, 1765. 

N. B. The plough that obtains the premium, Call be 
the property of the ſociety. _ 

102. MACHINE FOR DRAINING LANDS. For - 
plough or machine, of the ſimpleſt conſtruction, which 
ſhall, with the leaſt force, cut a new drain one foot in 
depth perpendicular, one foot eight inches wide at the top, 
and ten inches at bottom; both ſides of the drain equally 


ſloping, and the earth to be equally thrown out on both 


ſides; fifty guineas.— Certificates of the machine having 
performed the work agreeable to the terms of the adver- 
tiſement, muſt be delivered in, together with a model, on 
or before the firſt Wedneſday in December, 1765. 
103. The like premium, and on the ſame conditions, 
will be given for a machine for draining land in the year 
1766.— The certificates to be delivered in, together with 
a model, on or before the firſt Wedneſday in December, 
1766. 


